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Meet  Barbara  Varro 
of  The  Chicago  Sun-Times: 


Her  fashion 


reports 
tell  both  sides 

Barbara  \arro  sees  tashioii  as  a  retleetion  of 
eontemporary  life— not  just  high  fashion  models 
and  expensive  gowns,  but  what  women  are  wear¬ 
ing  at  work,  at  shopping  eenters.  at  soeial  gath¬ 
erings.  even  at  roek  eoneerts. 

She  believes  a  fashion  editor  should  not  attempt 
to  be  an  arbiter  of  style.  Instead,  she  tells  readers 
about  everything  new  and  interesting  in  fashion; 
then  interviews  working  girls,  housewives  and 
celebrities  to  find  out  what  styles  appeal  to  them, 
and  why. 

Miss  Varro’s  eontemporary  and  sparkling 
fashion  reporting  is  another  reason  why  readers 
call  The  Sun- Times  "The  Bright  One."  and 
another  reason  why  The  Sun-Times  is  Chieago's 
fastest  growing  morning  and  Sunday  newspaper. 

CHICM^O 

3Ui\<Times 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


People 
in  the  know 
KNOW! 

All  over  the  country  ...  people  in  the  know  find  SEMINAR 
to  be  a  thought-provoking  magazine  about  today's  newspaper 
business.  We  don’t  have  to  say  it ...  they  do: 

“/  don't  like  to  think  of  my  fellow  editors  in  this  journalism 
business  as  competitors,  but  instead  as  colleagues.  Thus,  I 
applaud  SEMINAR  ...  as  an  Invaluable  ally  in  the  field  of 
publications  attempting  to  determine  what  journalism  is  all  about, 
delineating  its  successes  as  well  as  its  shortcomings.” 

Clarence  O.  Schlaver 
Editor,  The  American  Press 
Former  Executive  Editor,  The  Quill 

“SEMINAR  helps  greatly  in  our  efforts  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
shifting  relationships  of  the  news  media  and  government. 

Our  files  date  from  the  first  issue  —  September  1,  1966  — 
and  we  consult  SEMINAR  frequently." 

Paul  Fisher 

Director,  Freedom  of  Information  Center 
University  of  Missouri 

“Your  September  issue  convinced  me:  I  can't  freeload  on  my 
friends  anymore;  I  must  have  my  own  subscription  to  SEMINAR.” 
John  D.  Hopkins 
The  Times 
Hammond,  Indiana 

"Enclosed  is  my  $3  for  another  year  of  your  very  worthwhile 
SEMINAR.  The  only  thing  wrong  with  SEMINAR  is  that  I  can  only 
get  four  copies  each  year.” 

David  A.  Weitz 
Appleton,  Wisconsin 

This  is  how  peopie  in  the  know  feel  about  SEMINAR.  Published 
quarterly  by  Copley  Newspapers.  Enter  your  subscription  now. 

2  SEMINAR,  a  quarterly  review  for  Newspapermen  by  Copley  Newspapers 
!  P.O.  Box  1530,  La  Jolla,  California  92037 

I  Send  me  the  current  issue  and  enter  my  subscription  for: 

I  Z  1  year  1' 2  years  □  3  years  Amount  enclosed  S 

I 

J  Name 

I  Company  or  School 


City  State  _  Zip 

Subscription  rates  1  year.  $3  00  :  2  years  $5  50:  3  years.  $7  50.  Schools  of  Journalism  and 

journalism  students  $2  50  per  year.  Bulk  subscriptions  of  20  copies  or  more.  $2  00  each. 
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Rochester's  economy  beats  most. 

So  does  its  newspaper  readership. 

Business  is  getting  better  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Its  two  daily  newspapers  reflect  the  trend. 

Rochester's  SKILLionaire  has  more  spendable  income.  The  rest  of  the  state  has 
remained  static.  Buffalo  has  decreased. 

In  10  years,  suburban  effective  buying  income  rose  46.7%. 

In  September,  Rochester's  unemployment  was  3.6  per  cent.  Four  per  cent  is 
widely  accepted  as  "full  employment"  in  some  cities. 

Business  confidence  is  reflected  in  two  huge  new  suburban  enclosed  malls  and 
a  rejuvenated,  booming  downtown. 

The  SKILLionaire's  reading  habits  reflect  his  spendable  income.  While  other 
cities  have  continual  gaps  between  morning  and  evening  circulation ,  The  Times-Un- 
ion  and  Democrat  and  Chronicle  are  read  in  more  than  280,000  homes  every  day. 
Yet  the  evening  paper  is  only  2V2  per  cent  ahead  of  the  morning. 

Good  newspapers  earn  good  readership  in  good  markets.  We  are.  We  do. 


t 

Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 

55  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14614 


Democrat  &  Chronicle  (mornings  and  Sunday)  The  Times-Union  (evenings) 


DATELINE:  SUNCOAST 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

NOVEMBER 


The  first 

AP  Managing  Editors 
Public  Service  award 
went  to  The 
St.P etershurg  Times. 


The  St.  Petersburg  Times'  continual  and 
relentless  crusade  for  criminal  justice  in 
Florida  has  had  gratifying  results.  Six 
reform  bills  have  been  passed  by  the 
State  Legislature.  The  warden  of 
Florida's  main  prison  resigned  and  six 
of  his  chief  guards  were  demoted  and 
resigned. 

The  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association  recognized  these  results 
when  it  gave  The  Times  its  first  public 
service  award  in  competition  with 
strong  entries  from  such  respected 
newspapers  as  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal,  Boston  Globe,  Chicago 
Tribune  and  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening 
News. 


Florida  Gov.  Reubin  Askew  has 
committed  his  administration  to  a 
program  of  prison  reform,  giving  The 
Times  credit  for  supplying  the  impetus 
with  more  than  50  articles  published  in 
a  three-month  period.  The  series, 
entitled  "Criminal  Justice:  Reform  or 
Revenge?",  was  the  end  result  of  five 
months  of  investigative  work  led  by 
Martin  Dyckman,  Times'  capitol  bureau 
chief. 

These  articles  won  the  American  Bar 
Association's  Silver  Gavel  Award  and 
top  honors  in  the  annual  Florida  Bar 
Media  Awards. 

Our  crusade  goes  on.  It  won't  be  won  in 
a  week.  Or  perhaps  even  a  year.  The 
Times  will  continue  until  prison  reform 
is  a  reality. 

The  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association,  in  recognizing  Times 
efforts  with  its  first  public  service 
award,  has  contributed  enthusiasm 
important  to  our  search  for  change. 


#’t.  Prtpraburg  iTimpB 

FLORIDA'S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 


Evening  Independent 


P.O.  Box  1121 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33731 
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14-17 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Boca  Raton  Hotel, 
Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

19- 20 — Ohio  United  Press  International  Editors  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel, 
Columbus,  O. 

20 —  Texas  Press  Association  news  clinic.  St.  Anthony  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 
20-21 — New  Mexico  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  seminar.  Hilton 

Inn,  Albuquerque. 


DECEMBER 

3-4— Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association.  Pfister  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

5- 17 — API  seminar  for  city  editors  (newspapers  under  75,000  circulation). 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

7 -  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Central  South  Carolina  chapter.  Capstone  House, 
Columbia,  S.C. 

15- 18 — Pacific  Northwest  Circulation  Advisors  Workshop.  Country  Squire 
Inn,  Eugene,  Oregon. 

r  JANUARY 

2- 14 — API  seminar  on  management  and  costs  (newspapers  under  75,000 
circulation).  Columbia  University.  New  York. 

6- 8 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Virginia  Associated  Press,  Virginia  News 
Photographers.  Hotel  John  Marshall,  Richmond. 

8- 11 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  conference.  Sheraton-Cleveland 
Hotel,  Cleveland,  O. 

13-15 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association.  Executive  House,  Scottsdale. 

16- 19 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

16-28— API  seminar  for  publishers,  editors  and  chief  news  executives. 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

18-20 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Marriott  Hotel, 
Newton,  Mass. 

20-22 — Tennessee  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Nashville. 

20-23 — New  England  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

23-26— International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  sales  meeting.  Jung 
Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

28-29 — Texas  United  Press  International  Association.  Rice  Hotel,  Houston. 

28-30 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  central  region 
seminar.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

30-Feb.  1 1 — API  seminar  for  sports  editors.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

FEBRUARY 

3- 5— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Century  Plaza  Hotel, 
Los  Angeles. 

9- 1 1 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Thruway  Hyatt  House, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

10- 12 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Mobile,  Ala. 

10-12 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Columbia,  S.C. 

13-25— API  seminar  for  classified  advertising  managers.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  N.Y. 

18-20— M  ississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association. 
La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18- 20 — National  Classified  Advertising  Supervisors.  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

20-22 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  St.  Anthony  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 

26- 29 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Houston,  Tex. 

27- Mar.  10— API  seminar  for  managing  editors  and  news  editors,  (news¬ 
papers  over  50,000  circ.).  Columbia  University,  N.Y. 

MARCH 

2-4— Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  seminar  on  State  Govern¬ 
ment.  Harrisburg  Sheraton.  Harrisburg. 

12-14 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  (western  division) 
mechanical  conference.  Rice  Hotel,  Houston. 

16- 17 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  newspaper  institute.  Playboy  Hotel, 
McAfee,  N.J. 

17- 19 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Kahler  Hotel,  Rochester.  Minn. 

19- 31 — API  seminar  on  management  &  costs  (newspapers  over  75,000  cir¬ 
culation)  Columbia  University,  N.Y. 

24-25 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

26-28 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Pheasant  Run, 
St.  Charles,  III. 
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The  message  ¥ias  love., 
and  Rhonda  heard  it  loud  and  dear 


When  Chattanooga  people 
heardabout 3-year-old  Rhonda 
Smith’s  hearing  problem,  they 
didn't  just  sit  there.  They  did 
something. 

They  collected  1400  books 
of  S&H  Green  Stamps  so 
Rhonda  and  other  children 
at  the  Chattanooga-Hamil- 
ton  County  Speech  and  Hear¬ 
ing  Center  could  use  special 
trainer  hearingaids  until  they 
were  ready  to  get  their  own. 

We  arranged  toget  the  hear¬ 
ing  aids  at  cost  from  four 
Chattanooga  hearing  aid  deal¬ 


ers— who  went  us  one  better 
by  donating  one  hearing  aid 
for  every  two  purchased. 

Did  it  make  a  difference? 
Rhonda's  mother  said  Rhonda 
could  speak  only  four  words 
until  she  got  her  hearing  aid. 
Now— she's  really  learning  to 
talk. 

Chattanooga  people  aren't 
the  only  ones  who’ve  dis¬ 
covered  the  good  things 
groups  can  do  with  S&H  Green 
Stamps.  In  different  commu¬ 
nities  all  over  the  country, 
people  have  pooled  their  S&H 
Green  Stamps  to  get  things  as 
necessary  as  school  buses  for 


retarded  children,  equipment 
for  settlement  houses,  recre¬ 
ational  gear  for  military  and 
veterans'  hospitals -even  a 
Piper  Cub  airplane  for  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  Madagascar. 

Do  you  know  of  a  group 
workingon  a  worthwhile  proj¬ 
ect,  who  could  use  our  help? 
All  they  have  to  do  is  write  us: 
attention  of  Mrs.  Arlene 
La  Tourette,  The  Sperry  and 
Hutchinson  Company,  330 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York  10017. 


Sperry  and  Hutchinson  @ 
The  Encouragement  Company 


MADE  IN  U.S.A. 


This  Dry  Mat 
deserves  a  Medal  ' 


Certified  Syndicate  Mats  are  the  largest  j 

selling  dry  mats  in  the  industry.  Day  in,  day  out, 
they  serve  the  requirements  of  the  nation's 
newspapers  and  commercial  mat  companies. 
They're  easy  to  mold  and  to  cast.  In  short,  a 
stereotyper's  dream.  Why  don't  you  rely  on  | 
Certified  Syndicate,  too?  ! 

Certified  Dry  Mat  Corp.,  Dept.  P,  555  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017  I 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 

Used  as  the  standard  of  excellence  since  1924 


CA  TCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

MOTTO  OF  THE  WEEK:  Managing  editor  Stephen  Yankee 
in  his  “Yankee  Doodles”  column  for  Almanac  Newspapers 
(Grandville,  Michigan)  quotes  a  colleague  Dave  Wallace,  who 
says  he  believes  in  mind  over  matter:  “Every  morning,  I  get  up 
and  say,  ‘I’m  feeling  great!  I’m  feeling  wonderful!’  It’s  called 
Snow  Thyself.” 

*  *  * 

“BUSSING:  DON’T  KISS  IT  OFF”  was  Alex  Thien’s  head 
and  theme  for  a  Milwaukee  Sentinel  column  on  the  fine  art  of 
kissing  Une’s  wife  goodbye  before  leaving  for  work.  “A  lot  de¬ 
pends  on  what  part  of  the  world  you  live  in,  too.  As  it  turns 
out,  the  Englishman  usually  leaves  with  a  pleasant  ‘Cheerio’ 
and  nothing  more.  A  couple  in  Japan  bow  to  each  other  with 
respect.  The  head  of  the  house  in  Germany  takes  his  leave,  but 
not  until  he  has  issued  quite  formally  instructions  as  to  what 
he  will  have  for  supper.  A  Frenchman  never  forgets  to  kiss  his 
wife.  But  he  doesn’t  compare  with  the  Italian  male.  The  man  of 
Rome  gives  his  wife  a  kiss  and  a  hug,  oftentimes  with  a  pinch 
on  her  derriere  .  .  .”  Milwaukee  men  are  derelict,  Alex  con¬ 
tinued,  assuring  readers  that  results  of  an  independent  survey 
(his,  no  doubt)  show  three  out  of  four  Milwaukee  males  don’t 
kiss  their  wives  when  they  leave  for  work.  Alex  included  a 
psychiatrist’s  statement  that  if  a  man  kisses  his  wife  at  the 
door — especially  so  the  neighbors  can  see — it  makes  her  the 
envy  of  the  neighborhood.  “It  also  can  cause  a  fight  next  door.” 

«  *  « 

THE  VERY  FIRST  DAY  OF  NOVEMBER— directly  beneath 
the  classified  death  notices  in  the  Miami  Herald,  appeared  this 
1-column  house  ad: 


Is 

The 


Oassified 

Advertising 


Only 

Way 

To 


Go! 


PROMISES,  PROMISEES — A  little  list  was  drawn  up  the  day 
after  election  by  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  printed  in  a 
clip-bordered  box  indicating  that  readers  could  keep  score  on 
whether  Mayor-elect  Frank  L.  Rizzo  is  naughty  or  nice  in  ful¬ 
filling  campaign  promises.  There  was  a  column  listing  of  “Prom¬ 
ises”  and  opposite,  a  matching  column  of  blank  lines  labeled 
“Results.”  “Promises”  began  with  “Get  stiffer  penalties  for 
grafitti  artists”  and  ranged  through  “Have  School  Super¬ 
intendent  Dr.  Mark  Shedd  fired”  to  “Force  judges  to  jail  drug 
pushers.”  The  Inquirer  did  not  endorse  Mr.  Rizzo’s  candidacy. 

*  *  * 

SOME  CURVES  WERE  THROWN  by  the  Arizona  Republic 
deskman  in  Phoenix  recently  for  a  story  which  related  that  a 
knock-kneed  woman  was  suing  her  doctor,  charging  surgery 
aimed  at  correcting  her  condition  had  instead  made  her  bow- 
legged.  The  headline:  “From  )  (  he  made  her  (  ),  woman  says 
in  suit.” 


*  *  * 

NOW  ABOUT  THOSE  SO-CALLED  HIGH  FLYING,  ex¬ 
pense  account  lunches — When  the  Air  Force  plane  carrying 
the  NPPA  Flying  Short  Course  faculty  arrived  in  Chicago  and 
the  group  rushed  to  the  nearby  Regency  Hyatt  house  to  sit  in 
on  the  Saturday  afternoon  session  of  the  Chicago  Press  Photo¬ 
graphers  seminar,  a  lunch  break  was  generously  granted  first. 

So  the  atrium  coffee  shop  was  the  scene  of  a  gathering  of  execu¬ 
tive  board  members  with  faculty  scattered  around  munching 
hamburgers,  etc.,  while  at  the  counter  sat  Gary  Settle,  New 
York  Times  midwest  photographer  and  Rich  Clarkson,  NPPA 
education  chairman,  both  beaming.  From  heavy,  old  fashioned 
tulip  glasses,  they  were  luncheon  on  gooey  hot  fudge  sundaes. 
Vanilla  ice  cream  at  least,  I  think. 
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pro 

bono 

publico 


In  June  The  Times -Picayune  announced  it 
had  set  aside  $100,000  as  rewards  in  a 
"Secret  Witness”  program. 

On  June  30,  a  reward  of  $1,000  was  offered 
for  information  leading  to  the  arrest  of 
a  convicted  murderer  who  had  escaped 
from  Orleans  Parish  Prison  a  few  days 
earlier  and  had  wounded  a  policeman 
shortly  after  his  escape. 

On  July  2,  The  Times-Picayune  "Secret 
Witness”  phone  rang.  An  anonymous 
informant,  identifying  himself  with  a  six¬ 
digit  number,  relayed  information  about  the 
escapee’s  whereabouts.  Less  than  two 
hours  later  the  man  was  apprehended  and 
the  next  week  the  $1,000  reward  was  paid 
in  cash  to  the  informant  known  to  the 
newspaper  only  by  the  six-digit  number. 

The  Times-Picayune  is  currently  offering 
rewards  in  ll  unsolved  murders  in  which 
the  police  had  exhausted  all  their  leads. 
Anonymous  informants  have  responded 
with  information  that  has  allowed  law 
I  officers  to  reopen  investigations  in  lo  of 

the  11  cases. 


One  of  the  reasons  why  the  number  of 
burglaries  in  New  Orleans  has  declined, 
reported  Police  Superintendent  Clarence  B. 
Giarrusso,  was  due  to  the  activities  of  The 
States-ltem  sponsored  "Women  Against 
Crime”  program. 

Volunteers  joined  together  to  hold  a  series 
of  block  meetings  at  which  housewives 
were  mobilized  for  mutual  protection 
against  the  depredations  of  thieves  and 
housebreakers. 

The  program,  known  as  Neighbor  Help 
Neighbor,  is  the  first  effort  of  women 
Against  Crime,  which  was  organized  by  The 
States-ltem  during  the  past  summer. 

Experience  in  other  cities,  notably  Indiana¬ 
polis,  convinced  the  editors  of  The  States- 
ltem  that  women  could  become  an  effective 
community  force  in  combating  lawlessness. 
The  newspaper  initiated  a  meeting  at  which 
Women  Against  Crime  was  born,  and  has 
sponsored  the  movement  with  all  its 
resources. 
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D.C.  advertising  tax 
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established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker. 


Congress  is  considering  a  4%  tax  on  all  advertising  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Its  immediate  impact,  if  approved,  would  be  to  drive 
advertising  sen  ices  out  of  the  District  into  Maryland  or  Virginia.  The 
long-range  hazard  is  that  Congress  might  consider  it  a  precedent  for 
a  federal  law  affecting  the  entire  country. 

Even  though  the  District  of  Columbia  may  be  in  dire  need  of  ad¬ 
ditional  tax  revenue  we  are  surprised  that  the  lawy'ers  in  Congress, 
and  there  must  be  some,  do  not  see  the  discriminatory  nature  of  such 
a  tax.  Even  Congress  cannot  erect  an  impenetrable  wall  around  the 
District  keeping  current  advertising  businesses  within  and  barring 
the  intrusion  of  advertising  messages  from  without. 

The  tax  would  be  imposed  on  the  sale  of  or  charges  for  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  preparing,  supplying  or  providing  advertising  or  the  sale  of 
or  charges  for  the  service  of  advertising  by  any  means  of  television, 
radio,  periodicals,  circulations,  billboards,  magazines,  films,  motion 
pictures,  directories,  shoppers  guides  and  newspapers,  or  by  any 
other  means. 

The  tax  w'ould  do  irreparable  harm  to  media  produced  within  the 
District  which  are  in  competition  with  those  entering  the  area  from 
surrounding  states,  and  would  ultimately  force  those  supplying  ad¬ 
vertising  materials  within  the  District  to  move  outside.  The  tax  can 
only  be  self-defeating. 


Illinois  ethics  hill 


The  Illinois  legislature  has  been  pressured  by  newspapers  in  that 
state  to  adopt  a  tough  code  of  ethics  calling  for  disclosure  of  the  fi¬ 
nancial  interests  of  all  state  officials  and  employes. 

In  retaliation  the  House  of  Representatives,  after  it  approved  the 
code  of  conduct  legislation,  also  passed  a  bill  requiring  the  news 
media,  their  owners,  executives  and  reporters  to  make  public  dis¬ 
closure  of  their  financial  interests. 

The  state  legislators  seem  to  have  missed  the  point.  It  was  some 
state  officials  entrusted  with  public  responsibility  who  were  found  by 
newspaper  reporters  to  have  had  conflicts  of  interest.  The  revelations 
are  still  going  on. 

A  requirement  that  a  person  who  writes  for  publication  must  file 
a  personal  financial  statement  or  be  subject  to  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment  is  tantamount  to  a  licensing  procedure  and  is  clearly  uncon¬ 
stitutional. 

Such  power  to  tax  and  imprison  says  that  a  person  cannot  exercise 
his  freedom  to  write  and  publish  unless  he  complies.  The  Illinois 
legislators  should  stop  playing  fun  and  games  and  seriously  examine 
what  they  are  proposing  to  do. 
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letters 


VOICE  OF  EXPERIENCE 

The  report  in  Bi&P  (October  23)  about 
the  speech  by  my  fellow  Georgian,  Don 
Carter,  editor  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Tele¬ 
graph  and  News,  before  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors,  that  editors  are 
closer  to  readers  than  ever,  reminds  this  old 
pro  of  the  amusement  felt  by  the  late  great 
newspaper  columnist,  Heywood  Broun, 
about  the  newspaper  practice  of  sending  a 
reporter  on  assignment  to  find  out  what 
“people  in  the  grassroots  think.”  Broun 
commented  that  close  examination  usually 
revealed  the  reporter  talked  daily  with  three 
restaurant  waitresses,  four  gas  station  at¬ 
tendants  and  five  bartenders. 

At  least  that  was  getting  closer  to  the 
“grassroots”  than  the  emphasis  Carter 
placed  upon  letters  from  “readers”  and  his 
attitude  explains  why  politicians.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  secretaries  and  the  clergy 
have  reduced  the  practice  of  obtaining  “let¬ 
ters  from  readers”  to  a  fine  art.  I  well  re¬ 
member  during  my  17  years  as  daily  news¬ 
paper  reporter  and  editor.  North  and  South, 
a  clergyman  with  a  gripe  commented  to 
me:  “I  had  intended  to  mention  it  in  my 
sermon,  and  then  you  would  have  gotten  a 
hundred  letters,  but  now  that  I  find  you  so 
receptive  I  will  let  it  go  at  that.” 

It  further  explains  a  comment  from  an 
editor  during  the  years  when  control  of  the 
newsrooms  shifted  to  publishers  promoted 
from  the  advertising  department:  “It  has 
gotten  to  a  point  where,  if  the  publisher 
gets  a  flood  of  critical  letters,  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  the  paper  has  done  something 
wrong.” 

And  if  there  is  anything  I  learned  in  12 
years  in  display  advertising,  local  and  na¬ 
tional,  in  two  of  the  most  competitive  areas 
in  the  U.S.,  there  is  nothing  in  advertising 
experience  to  qualify  a  publisher  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  a  crack  reporter  or  editor  from  a 
hack — on  the  contrary,  it  gives  him  a  mis¬ 
understanding. 

Typical  was  the  time  I  applied  to  a  pub¬ 
lisher  for  a  job  as  editor  and  I  made  the 
comment  that  I  could  train  a  staff  to  pack 
twice  as  much  news,  three  times  as  inter¬ 
esting,  into  a  newspaper  page  as  the  aver¬ 
age,  and  it  really  gave  him  a  scare.  All  in 
one  breath  he  answered:  “How  would  you 
do  it,  leave  out  advertising? — Mr.  Lane,  I’m 
busy  now;  further  negotiation  will  have  to 
be  handled  by  letter.”  An  ad  man’s  think¬ 
ing  could  never  be  geared  to  understand 
how  to  cut  and  condense  one  story  to  half 
its  original  size  and  retain  all  its  informa¬ 
tion,  or  to  rewrite  another  story  to  twice  its 
original  size  if  its  content  justified  it. 

Carter  commented  at  length  how  news¬ 
papers  have  enlarged  their  coverage  of  na¬ 
tional  and  international  news,  but  not  once 
mentioned  that,  by  comparison,  most  almost 
ignore  the  state  capitol,  city  haU  and  county 
building.  Oh,  no!  No  matter  how  impartial 
a  story  is  written  about  the  city  or  county 
budget  or  audit,  it  is  sure  to  offend  some¬ 
one  and  if  anything  scares  an  ad  man  pub¬ 
lisher  it  is  controversy,  and  that  brings  us 
back  to  the  content  of  my  second  para¬ 
graph: 

A  political  boss  may  organize  a  flood  of 


critical  letters  and  that  will  convince  al¬ 
most  any  sincere  adman  publisher  that  the 
paper  has  done  something  wrong. 

Thorne  Lane 

Hogansville,  Ga. 

*  «  * 

IN  DEFENSE  OF  WHDH 

As  a  newsman  (first  on  newspapers  and 
now  in  radio)  I  have  always  tri^  to  be 
calm,  impartial  and  objective — and  I  be¬ 
lieve  my  record  through  the  years  would 
indicate  that,  like  most  other  professionals, 
I  have  been  successful  in  maintaining  the 
proper  journalistic  attitudes. 

But  I  have  never  been  able  to  remain 
cool  and  calm  and  dispassionate  when  a 
flagrant  injustice  is  being  perpetrated. 
This  is  why  I  am  speaking  up  now~and  I 
think  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  re¬ 
sponsible  press  of  the  nation  (both  the 
newspapers  and  the  broadcasting  branch  of 
the  press)  ought  to  be  demanding  a  halt  to 
the  totally  unwarranted  governmental  ef¬ 
forts  to  deprive  Station  WHDH-tv  (Channel 
5)  in  Boston  of  its  license. 

I  have  myself  spoken  to  dozens  of  people 
in  the  Boston  area,  and  friends  of  mine  in 
broadcasting  have  personal  knowledge  of 
the  Boston  story — and  never  has  anybody 
said  anything  but  this  (or  its  equivalent) : 
“Down  through  the  years,  there  is  absolutely 
no  question  that  WHDH-tv  has  done  the 
finest  community  job,  the  finest  public 
service  job,  consistently,  of  all  the  tele¬ 
vision  stations  in  Eastern  Massachusetts.” 
The  opinion,  as  I  have  indicated,  is  unani¬ 
mous. 

So  here  is  a  thoroughly  respon.sible  or¬ 
ganization  that  has  served  its  community 
admirably,  for  many,  many  years,  and  yet 
government,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  ut¬ 
terly  arbitrarily,  declares:  “We  are  going 
to  snatch  away  your  business — we  are  going 
to  steal  your  business  from  you,  even  though 
you  have  unquestionably  been  doing  a  su¬ 
perlative  job  in  the  public  interest — and  we 
are  going  to  hand  over  your  business  to  a 
bunch  of  ‘operators’  who  would  like  to 
have  it.” 

This  is  the  most  outrageous  thing  I  have 
heard  of  in  quite  a  long  time — and  I  do  be¬ 
lieve  newspaper  editorial  writers,  clear 
across  the  land,  and  commentators,  both 
print  and  broadcast,  as  well  as  public  fig¬ 
ures  and  everybody  else  who  has  a  voice 
and  who  can’t  tolerate  gross  injustices  will 
be  gravely  remiss  if  they  don’t  start  holler¬ 
ing  about  this — and  continue  to  holler  until 
the  erovemmental  idiots  responsible  for  this 
utterly  inequitable  decision  reverse  them¬ 
selves  and  apologize  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  for  their  stupidity  and  lack  of  respon¬ 
sibility. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  entirely 
fitting — in  my  humble  judgment — for  the 
President  to  request  the  resignations  of  all 
members  of  the  FCC  who  voted  in  favor  of 
this  most  unjust  decision  against  Station 
WHDH-tv. 

Yes.  it  is  quite  true  that  WHDH  is  owned 
by  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler.  So  what? 
The  overriding  question  is  this:  Has  WHDH 
been  good  for  the  Boston  Metropolitan 
Area?  Has  it  done  a  splendid  job  for  the 
community,  or  has  it  not?  As  I  have  already 
stated,  everybody  who  knows  the  truth 
knows  that  there  is  scarcely  another  tele¬ 
vision  station  in  the  entire  nation  that  does 
such  a  consistently  excellent  public-service 
job,  year  after  year,  as  WHDH. 


Now,  as  to  the  matter  of  the  station  being 
owned  by  a  company  that  also  publishes  a 
newspaper.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  world  wrong  with  that.  Newspa¬ 
pers  serve  the  public,  and  they  have  the 
special  expertise  that  enables  them  to  pro¬ 
vide  superior  service  to  the  public  when 
the  medium  is  electronic.  If  we  look  around 
the  country,  we  see  that  stations  owned  by 
newspaper  companies  are  doing  the  superior 
job  in  most  such  cities. 

I  am  well  aware  that  we  live  in  a  different 
era.  but  newspapers  are  still  expected  to 
speak  out  vigorously  against  injustice — and 
I  for  one  don’t  tbink  there  is  any  reason 
for  the  news  columns  or  the  editorial  pages 
to  he  ignoring  the  case  of  Channel  5,  just 
because  the  injustice  happens  to  be  per¬ 
petrated  against  a  unit  of  tbe  newspaper 
industry.  So.  in  closing,  I’d  just  like  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  all  those  who  have  a  voice  to  start 
using  their  voices — to  prevent  what  is  in  the 
works  now  from  being  carried  out  against 
WHDH.  This  is  not  .something  to  close  our 
eyes  to.  This  is  something  vitally  important 
to  every  person  in  the  United  States — be¬ 
cause  if  they  can  “.Star  Chamber”  one  TV 
station  today,  they’ll  be  “.Star  Chambering” 
you  and  you  and  you — and  also  me — to¬ 
morrow  or  the  next  day. 

If  I  know  anything  at  all.  I  know  that 
our  nation  was  established  to  prevent  power- 
mad  government  from  steam-rollering  the 
people — and  if  it  was  wrong  for  George  III 
to  do  it  to  the  colonists,  a  long  time  ago.  it 
is  also  wrong  for  a  handful  of  stupid  men 
in  Washington  to  be  trying  to  do  it  to  any 
citizens  today. 

Let’s  stop  fust  sitting  back  and  observing 
this  one.  Let’s  start  raising  hell — so  that  not 
only  the  FCC  bureaucrats  but  also  any  and 
all  other  governmental  tvpes  will  be  re¬ 
minded,  as  thev  need  to  be  reminded  con¬ 
stantly,  that  a  free  press  serves  as  a  watch¬ 
dog. 

Barney  Tassler 

The  writer  icorks  for  WCBS  Newsradio 
88  in  New  York  City. 


Short  Takes 

Finding  a  rabbit  to  officiate  at  a  mixed 
marriage  these  days  isn’t  the  chore  it 

used  to  he  but  it  can  still  be  a  problem. — 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

*  *  * 

Michael  teams  up  with  a  lovely  girl  in 

an  elephant  act,  and  Clarence  assists  the 
loan  tamer. — Sacramento  Bee. 

*  *  * 

It  was  not  know’n  if  the  newsman  riding 
with  A  .  .  .  was  thrown  from  the  car.  He 
was  thrown  from  the  car, — Charlotte 
(N.C.)  News. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

It  w'as  the  fii’st  time  the  public  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  faking 
decisions  affecting  public  lands  managed 
by  the  Forest  Service. — Miami  Herald. 

He  9|c  4c 

He  was  an  elderly  pei-son,  an  eccentric, 
or  to  put  it  more  bluntly,  off  her  rocker. — 
San  Jose  Mercury. 

♦  *  ♦ 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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THE  BEU  SYSTEM  HAS 
1^00 AOOO  MILES  OF  DIGITAL 
COMMUNICATIONS  CHANNELS^ 
AND  IS  ADDING  TO  THEM 
ATTHERATE 

OF  ^0  MILES  EVERY  DAY. 

If  this  is  welcome  news  to  you  in  the  data  field,  good. 

But  our  purpose  is  broader.  Our  purpose  is  better  service 
for  all  Bell  System  customers. 

You  see,  we  have  one  fully  integrated  network.  It  has 
both  “analog”  and  “digital”  channels... and  has  had  for  many 
■  ‘  years.  Signals  travel  as  waves  on  one  and  as  pulses  on  the 

other.  Regardless  of  the  original  source  or  form  of  the  signal, 
whether  human  voice  or  computer,  we  readily  transform  it  to 
travel  over  either  channel. 

This  flexibility  makes  virtually  all  of  our  network  available 
for  data  transmission.  It  keeps  charges  low.  And  it  gives  us 
^  alternate  routes  should  trouble  arise. 

Then  why  are  we  going  heavily  digital?  Because  with 
modern  electronics,  especially  solid-state  circuitry  pio- 


neered  at  Bell  Labs,  digital  transmission  is  better  not  only  for 
data  but  for  many  other  services  as  well . 

Digital  transmission  is  better  because  it  eliminates  many 
kinds  of  noise,  thereby  getting  more  information  over  the 
same  size  cable  with  greater  accuracy. 

Digital  IS  clearly  technology’s  best  answer  to  many  of 
America's  future  communications  needs.  It  will  benefit  every¬ 
body,  not  just  our  data  customers. 

We  have  1 3  million  channel  miles  of  digital  now,  and  we 
have  definite  plans  for  the  near  future. 

•  For  1972  a  new  digital  system  that  will  operate  at  6.3 
megabits  per  second,  four  times  the  speed  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  all-digital  lines. 

•  By  the  mid-’70s,  initiation  of  private  line  service  on  an 
end-to-end,  fully  digital  basis  which  will  ultimately  serve 
every  major  city  in  the  country. 

•  By  the  late  70s,  waveguide  systems  capable  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  megabits  per  second. 

•  By  1980,  the  Bell  System’s  network  will  be  four  times  its 
present  size  A  large  proportion  of  it  will  be  digital  — 
enough  to  provide  ample  capacity  to  meet  America’s 
data-handling  needs. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  and 
your  local  Bell  Company  are  continually  working  to  improve 
service  to  business. 

This  time  by  increasing  digital  services  to  benefit  all  our 
customers. 


Red  Smith 
James  Reston 


Mike  Royko 
i  Peter  Lisagor 
Keyes  Beech 
^  Russell  Baker 
-  Mark  Gayn 


•»/  - 


Irv  Kupcinet 
Don  Bacon 

.  Georg  ie  Anne  Geyer 
William  J.  Eaton 
Ray  Coffey 
Milt  Freudenheim 
Patricia  Agnew  .  * 


ThePMWire 

jjork  Simcd  News  Service 
Chicago  Daily  Nevirs/  Sun-Times  Service 


r  1-  . 

'  mifmmm  im  \ 


The  name-dropper  that 
pays  for  itself. 


It  takes  news  sense  to  be  an  editor. 
Money  sense,  too.  Especially  today,  when 
budgets  are  slimmer  than  ever. 

Our  PM  Wire  actually  saves  you 
money.  And  it  helps  you  stretch  your  dol¬ 
lar  allocation  for  1972.  Because  it  is  a 
balanced  service  featuring  many  famous 
columns  and  prize-winning  byliners  in 
one  economical  package  that  would  cost 
far  more  if  bought  separately. 

Perhaps- you’re  buying  piecemeal 
right  now :  a  column  here,  a  feature  there. 
Add  up  their  cost,  and  then  find  out  how 


it  compares  to  your  rate  for  The  PM  Wire 
—a  complete  12-hour  file  comprising  the 
best  of  The  New  York  Times  and  the  full 
10-hour  Chicago  Daily  News/Chicago 
Sun-Times  wire. 

For  samples,  rates  and  availability 
data,  just  write  or  call  R.  R.  Buckingham, 
editor/general  manager,  or  Richard 
Long,  manager. 

The  New  York  Times  News  Service 

229  West  43d  Street 

New  York,  N.Y.  10036;  (212)  556-7087 
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SNP  A  leader;  Ay  cock  vows 
to  battle  for  newspapers 


By  Van  Pritohartt  Jr, 


ment  have  diminished  the  power  of  the 
strike  threat,  and  this  arch  weapon  of  the 
unions  appears  headed  for  even  less  im¬ 
portance  in  the  future. 

“I  don’t  mean  to  paint  a  rosy  picture  or 
to  suggest  that  the  unions  will  roll  over 
and  play  dead.  We  are  hopeful,  however, 
that  the  worst  is  behind  us  and  that  our 
unions  will  start  coming  to  the  bargaining 
tables  not  with  exorbitant,  impossible  de¬ 
mands,  but  with  a  more  responsible  and 
realistic  attitude.” 

Threat  of  unionization  of  independent 
contract  haulers  and  also  carrier  boys  is  a 
problem  facing  publishers  in  circulation, 
Aycock  said,  adding  that  the  most  suscep¬ 
tible  are  the  adult  carriers  with  large 
routes. 

“We  must  be  ever  on  the  alert,”  he 
said,  “because  if  we  maintain  and  exert 
{Continued  on  page  11) 


W.  Frank  Aycock  Jr.,  who  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  at  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  next  week  as 
president  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  considers  its  mem¬ 
bers  “aggressive,  detennined  and  above 
all,  self-reliant.” 

Speaking  of  the  SNPA  members,  he 
said;  “We  have  the  guts  to  face  reality 
and  do  something  about  it.  I  think  the 
record  is  clear  that  the  reputation  is  jus¬ 
tified.  We  have  met  head-on  many  prob¬ 
lems  that  have  arisen  with  our  labor 
unions,  arrogant  public  officials  and  occa¬ 
sionally  suppliers  who  failed  to  face  the 
economic  facts  of  life.” 

Aycock  is  president  of  the  Memphis 
Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  Scrdpps- 
Howard’s  two  Memphis  papers,  the  Press- 
Scimitar  and  the  Commercial  Appeal,  and 
he  is  business  manager  of  both. 

He  lias  the  credentials 

A  man  with  a  basketful  of  war  medals 
as  his  license  to  talk  about  guts,  he  is  a 
World  War  II  Navy  veteran  of  29  months 
in  the  Southwest  Pacific  and  has  more 
than  half  that  many  battle  stars.  He  con¬ 
tinued  as  a  reservist  after  the  war  and 
retired  as  a  captain  in  1968.  And  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  attack  newspaper  problems  with 
a  full  head  of  steam. 

“Never  more  than  now  have  we  needed 
determination  to  face  our  problems  head- 
on,”  he  said  in  speaking  of  the  outlook  for 
iniblishers. 

He  said  he  would  suggest  that  they  be¬ 
gin  by  telling  Congress  their  feeling  about 
the  increase  in  second-class  mail  rates  and 
the  proiiosal  before  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  to  eliminate  newspa¬ 
per  ownershij)  of  broadcasting  stations  or 
cable  systems  in  the  city  of  juiblication. 

There’s  a  total  absence  of  evidence  that 
such  broadcast  licenses  have  been 
misused,  while  the  other  side  has  merely 
expressed  opinions,  and  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  should  tell  their  side  of  the  story 
to  every  member  of  Congress,  he  said. 

Talking  about  the  five-year  142'^f  in¬ 
crease  in  second-class  postal  rates  under  a 
plan  whose  first  step  was  implemented 
May  1,  Aycock  accused  the  new  U.S. 
Postal  Seiwice  of  showing  “even  less  con¬ 
cern  for  public  service  than  did  the  poli¬ 
tics-ridden  Post  Office  Department.” 

On  the  subject  of  labor,  he  said:  “I 
hope  and  pray  that  advanced  technology 
has  already  swung  the  pendulum  to  the 
extent  that  publishers  no  longer  need  con¬ 
sider  themselves  at  the  complete  mercy  of 
any  union  choosing  to  be  unreasonable. 

Union  power  weakened 

“New  processes  and  automated  equip¬ 


W.  Frank  Aycock  Jr. 


700  arriving  for  annual 
get-together  of  SNPA 


Members  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  its  affiliated 
groups  are  gathering — 700  strong — this 
weekend  for  the  annual  convention  at  the 
Boca  Raton  Hotel  and  Club,  Boca  Raton, 
Fla. 

SNPA  president  Joe  1).  Smith  Jr., 
Alcxnuulria  (La.)  Daily  Town  Talk,  will 
open  the  sessions  Monday  morning.  Three 
principal  topics  for  the  Southern  group 
concern  the  manufacture  of  newsprint  in 
the  South,  attempts  at  governmental  reg¬ 
ulation  of  radio,  television  and  cablevi- 
sion,  and  the  use  of  research  in  helping 
newspapers  to  develop  better  local  and 
state  government. 

Speakers  at  the  general  convention  will 
include  James  B.  Webster,  manager,  cor¬ 
porate  relations,  Kirby  Lumber  Co.,  Hous¬ 
ton;  Edward  J.  Steimel,  executive  direc¬ 
tor,  Public  Affairs  Research  Council  of 
Louisiana;  and  Harold  W.  Andersen, 
president.  World  Publishing  Co.,  Omaha. 

Webster  will  answer  the  question,  “Are 
Newspapers  Destroying  the  Forests  of  the 
South?” 

“The  Press,  Research  and  Political  Re¬ 
form”  is  the  topic  for  Steimel’s  address. 

As  chairman  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  government  li¬ 
aison  committee,  Andersen  will  report  on 
“What  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
Courts  Are  Trying  to  Do  to  You.” 

Frank  W.  Mayborn,  Tetnplc  (Tex.) 
Telegram,  will  conduct  the  question-and- 


answer  part  of  the  program. 

In  the  election  of  officers,  now  on  the 
Monday  agenda,  W.  F.  Aycock  Jr.,  of 
Memphis  Publishing  Co.  is  slated  to  move 
up  to  the  presidency.  Frank  A.  Daniels 
Jr.,  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  &  Observer  and 
Times,  has  been  nominated  for  president¬ 
elect,  and  Tams  Bixby  III,  Muskogee 
(Okla.)  Daily  Phoenix,  has  been  named 
for  treasurer  at  the  bottom  of  the  usual 
line  of  succession. 

The  nominating  committee  headed  by 
Joe  M.  Dealey,  Dallas  Morning  News,  rec¬ 
ommended  that  Walter  C.  Johnson  Jr.,  be 
continued  in  the  office  of  secretary- 
manager  of  the  association. 

Nominated  for  directorships  are: 
Arkansas — Harry  A.  Haines,  Blytheville 
Courier-News;  Florida — Alvah  H.  Chap¬ 
man  Jr.,  Miami  Herald;  Kentucky — Ray 
Edwards,  Mayfield  Messenger;  South 
Carolina — Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  Charleston 
News  &  Courier  and  Post;  at-large — 
William  R.  Van  Buren  Jr.,  Newport  News 
(Va.)  Daily  Press  &  Times-Herald. 

Tuesday  morning  will  be  devoted  to 
group  discussion  sessions  which  are  open 
only  to  persons  directly  connected  with 
member  newspapers. 

The  chairmen  for  the  group  sessions 
are:  William  D.  Little  Jr.,  Ada  (Okla.) 
Evening  News,  under  15,000  circulation; 
Roland  Weeks  Jr.,  Biloxi-Gulfport  (Miss.) 
Daily  Herald,  15-50,000,  and  Victor  H. 

{Continued  on  page  12) 


SNPAPresideiit...Joe  D.  Smith 


Joe  D.  Smith  Jr. 


Publisher,  Alexandria  (La.)  Daily  Town  Talk. 
Native  of  Central  Louisiana;  attended  local  public 
schools  and  Louisiana  College,  Pineville;  World 
War  II  veteran. 

Became  associated  with  the  Town  Talk  in  1946. 
Named  publisher  and  general  manager  in  1962. 

Member  of  board  of  directors  of  Guaranty  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  Alexandria,  and  chairman  of 
its  executive  conjmittee. 

Active  in  city  and  state  affairs: 

Served  as  first  Chainnan  of  the  Louisiana  Coor¬ 
dinating  Council  for  Higher  Education  Member  of 
Executive  Committees  of  the  Public  Affairs  Research 
Council  of  Louisiana,  Council  for  a  Better  Louisiana 
and  Gulf  South  Research  Institute. 

Member  of  board  of  directors  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  ANPA  Research 
Institute  and  ANPA  Foundation.  Treasurer  of  the 
Foundation. 

Active  in  Episcopal  Church. 

Married  to  the  former  Jane  Wilson;  they  are 
parents  of  a  son,  Larrj’,  now  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Air  Force. 


Times’  delivery 
curtailed  after 
driver  is  slain 

A  murder  in  the  crime-plagued  Times 
Square  area  of  New  York  City  stopped 
the  presses  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
prevented  distribution  of  about  650,000 
copies  of  the  Monday  (November  8)  edi¬ 
tion. 

One  member  of  the  Times’  delivery 
crew,  William  J.  O’Connor,  48,  w'as  killed 
and  another,  James  B.  Moffat,  43,  was 
seriously  wounded  by  gunfire  during  an 
altercation  near  the  Times  loading  dock 
on  West  43rd  Street  about  11  p.m.  Sun¬ 
day. 

Police  arrested  Carmen  Smith,  35-year- 
old  black,  and  charged  him  with  murder, 
assault  and  illegal  jwssession  of  a  gun.  He 
was  held  without  bail  for  a  hearing 
November  22.  According  to  the  police  ver¬ 
sion,  Smith  fired  at  the  Times’  drivers 
after  engaging  in  a  scuffle  which  began 


SNPA  convention 
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Hanson  II,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News, 
over  50,000. 

Committee  reports  will  be  made  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  and  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  convention,  Mrs.  William  C.  Payette 
will  present  prizes  to  winners  of  the  golf 
and  tennis  tournaments.  About  75  supply 
firms  and  other  associate  members  have 
contributed  to  the  fund  for  prizes  in  the 
Walter  H.  Savory  Memorial  Golf  Tourna¬ 
ment.  Gerald  Reilly,  Domtar  Inc.,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  tennis  tourney  committee. 

Highlight  of  the  entertainment  piogram 
is  a  black  tie  dance  Monday  in  the  Great 
Hall  of  the  convention  center. 


when  Smith  accused  the  Times  men  of 
nearly  hitting  him  and  two  companions 
with  their  truck  as  it  turned  a  corner 
near  the  Times  building. 

Both  O’Connor  and  Moffat  were  Newark 
News  employes  who  were  working  part- 
time  at  the  Times  while  their  paper  has 
been  closed  down  due  to  a  strike  that 
began  in  May. 

Immediately  after  the  incident,  all 
members  of  the  Newspaper  and  Mail  De¬ 
liverers  Union  at  the  Times  stopped  w'ork, 
demanding  more  police  protection.  The 
early  edition  of  240,000  copies  had  been 
distributed  but  only  15,000  copies  of  the 
late  city  (midnight)  edition  got  out  of  the 
plant. 

Distribution  was  resumed  on  the  day 
shift  and  Times  personnel  sold  about  15,- 
000  copies  over  the  counter  at  the  plant. 
Nathan  Goldstein,  circulation  director, 
said  the  Times  had  lost  the  expected  dis¬ 
tribution  of  650,000  copies. 

Tuesday’s  editions,  back  on  normal 
schedule  after  a  special  police  detail  \vas 
assigned  to  the  area,  contained  summaries 
of  news  from  the  Monday  edition. 

Publisher  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger 
assured  the  Times  employes  that  ef¬ 
forts  were  being  made  to  make  the  area 
safer.  Union  leaders  have  been  com¬ 
plaining  for  several  years  about  at¬ 
tacks  made  on  members  going  to  and  from 
work  at  the  Times  building. 

“All  of  us,’’  said  Sulzberger  in  a 
staff  memo,  “are  horrified  by  what  hap¬ 
pened  last  night.  Work  stoppages  will 
only  further  complicate  a  difficult  and 
tragic  situation.” 

• 

Slock  issue  sold  quickly 

An  underwriters  syndicate  managed  by 
duPont  Glore  Forgan  Inc.  and  Loewi  and 
Company  Inc.  offered  190,000  common 
shares  of  Post  Corporation  of  Appleton, 
Wis.  stock  at  $16  per  share.  The  offering 
w’as  sold  immediately.  Of  the  shares  of- 
fei-ed,  175,000  were  sold  by  the  company. 
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Aycock^s  program 
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control  over  the  methods  used  in  delivery, 
collections,  etc.,  those  groups  may  be  de¬ 
clared  employes,  in  which  event  the  com¬ 
pany  would  be  forced  to  bargain  for  the 
group  in  question.” 

Bom  in  Selma,  Alabama,  January  6, 
1909,  and  educated  in  the  local  public 
schools  and  Howard  College  in  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Aycock  had  several  odd  jobs, 
such  as  ditch  digger  for  a  gas  company 
and  clothing  salesman,  before  he  tested 
new'spaper  work  as  a  copy  boy  at  the 
Birmingham  News. 

His  official  biography  in  the  Scripps- 
How’ard  handbook  notes  that  Aycock  and 
Jack  Lockhart,  an  editorial  executive  of 
the  group,  were  schoolmates  for  a  time. 

Aycock’s  career  in  journalism  w’as  in¬ 
terrupted  by  his  feat  of  capturing  a 
shoplifter.  A  flour  company  hired  him  to 
be  manager  of  the  Mobile  store.  But  he 
soon  returned  to  newspaper  work  as  food 
ad  manager  at  the  Atlanta  Journal,  then 
went  to  the  Birmingham  News  in  1937  as 
national  advertising  manager. 

He  went  into  the  Navy  in  1942  as  a 
lieutenant  (jg)  and  served  in  Air  Combat 
Intelligence.  He  w’as  wounded  in  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Leyte  Gulf,  w’hei'e  he  received  a 
presidential  spot  field  promotion  to  lieu¬ 
tenant  commander.  He  went  back  to  Bir¬ 
mingham  after  the  war  as  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  of  the  News,  later  serving  both  it 
and  the  Post-Herald  in  that  capacity  and 
as  vicepresident  and  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Birmingham  News  Co.  He 
moved  to  the  Memphis  papei'S  in  1957. 

He  took  along  his  boots  and  two  guns 
and  enjoys  the  hunting  around  Memphis, 
plus  golf.  He’s  called  “Red”  by  friends — 
and  they  include  just  about  everybody  he 
has  known  more  than  five  minutes.  While 
he  frowns  at  expense  accounts,  he  has  a 
smile  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  time.  He  is 
or  has  been  a  director  of  more  than  a 
dozen  civic  organizations  in  Memphis. 

In  the  sales  outlook,  he’s  counting  on 
classified  to  i-each  new  highs  in  the  1970s, 
with  increases  across  the  board  in  ads  for 
transportation,  housing,  employment  and 
leisure  pursuits. 

‘“General  advertising,  despite  the  bonan¬ 
za  of  the  tobacco  classification,  needs  and 
must  have  continued  and  stepped-up  lead¬ 
ership  selling  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  if  we  are  to  remain  in  the  black,”  he 
said.“It’s  the  strongest  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  we’ve  ever  had.  They’re  equipped  to 
do  the  job.  I  hope  the  bloom  is  off  the 
electronic  media.  Because  of  the  cost  of  tv 
ads  and  the  proven  results  of  newspaper 
ads,  I  hope  the  pendulum  has  swung  back 
to  printed  media.” 

Because  of  rising  publishing  costs, 
newspaper  ad  rates  have  necessarily  gone 
up  to  the  point  where  it  is  increasingly 
difficult  for  some  retailers,  particularly 
those  with  only  one  outlet,  to  use  newspa¬ 
pers  with  metropolitan  circulation,  he 
said.  He  noted  a  trend  for  increased  vol¬ 
ume  in  retail  to  come  from  discount  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  preprints. 

Van  Pritchartt  Jr.  is  city  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar. 
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SNPA  workshop  report: 

^We  need  guts  to  change 
technology  in  newsroom^ 

By  John  O.  Emmerich  Jr. 


News  personnel  are  10  years  behind 
their  i)ro(luction  people  and  the  time  has 
come  for  newsrooms  to  get  with  it. 

The  technological  revolution  is  here. 
Newsrooms  must  get  involved. 

This,  essentially,  is  the  message  of 
Richard  E.  Palmer,  associate  editor  and 
l)roduction  manager  of  the  Baton  Rougv 
(La.)  Morning  Advocate  and  State  Times. 

Palmer,  chairman  of  the  Southern 


the  University’s  Department  of  Manage¬ 
ment,  whose  subject  was  organizational 
theory  of  personnel  relations. 

Dr.  Smith’s  approach,  apparently,  was 
to  rankle  the  editors  and  publishers  by 
disturbing  some  of  their  cherished  atti¬ 
tudes;  then,  once  the  participants  were 
fired  up,  to  win  their  agreement  by  per¬ 
suasive  logic  of  his  arguments. 

(Continued  on  page  74) 


Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Pro¬ 
duction  Methods  and  Labor  Committee, 
was  the  lead-off  siieaker  at  the  SNPA 
Foundation  workshop  October  24-27  at  the 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens. 


Electronic  system  will 


Thirteen  Southern  news  executives 
came  to  discover  new  “Challenges  to 
Newspaper  Management.’’ 


produce  Richmond  papers 


Palmer’s  session  was  probably  the  most 
provocative  of  the  five,  half-day  discus¬ 
sions.  He  said  the  computer  arrived  in 
newspaper  production  10  years  ago,  yet  so 
far  there  has  been  no  standardization  of 
its  application  to  newsroom  technol¬ 
ogy. 

One  of  the  major  challenges  to  news 
executives  is  to  recognize  truly  that 
change  is  here  to  stay,  that  there’s  no 
going  back  to  the  “good  old  days,”  and 
tliat  we  must  learn  the  basics  of  this  news 
technology  and  have  the  guts  to  apply  it 
to  our  own  uses. 

“We’ve  reached  the  jioint  where  almost 
nothing  seems  impossible,”  he  declared. 
“We  now  have  a  new  laser  technology 
that  can  reproduce  100,000  characters  per 
second  .  .  .  We’ve  got  to  get  the  news¬ 
rooms  to  accept  more  change.  And  we’ve 
got  to  find  not  new  ways  of  doing  old 
things  but  rather  new  methods  of  doing 
the  things  we  need  to  do.” 

Glialleiige  to  labor 

The  greatest  challenge  of  all  may  be 
how  we  solve  the  labor  problems  when 
traditional  newspaper  functions  are  aban¬ 
doned  or  changed. 

Palmer  said  computer  technology  can 
greatly  improve  the  accuracy  and  efficien¬ 
cy  of  reproduction.  “Right  now,  we  si)end 
2.')  per  cent  of  all  our  time  correcting  or 
trying  to  eliminate  errors.  We’re  going  to 
have  to  avoid  much  of  this  redundancy,” 
he  said. 

Looking  into  the  future,  Palmer  sees 
the  newsroom  continuing  in  its  tradition¬ 
al,  strong  role.  Stereotypers  may  be  gone 
within  five  years.  Composing  room  func¬ 
tions  ai-e  going  to  be  greatly  diminished, 
with  much  of  its  typesetting  capacity 
moving  into  the  news  room  which  he  pre¬ 
dicts  will  be  equip])ed  with  cathode  ray 
tubes  with  keyboards. 

Another  steamed-up  session  was  led  by 
Dr.  Howard  R.  (Ted)  Smith,  chairman  of 


Richmond  Newspapers  Inc.,  is,  as  the 
saying  goes,  “putting  it  all  together.”  It’s 
fitting  the  major  components  of  the  tech¬ 
nology  puzzle  together  in  a  completely 
tape-free,  electronic  production  system 
scheduled  for  start-up  early  next  year. 

The  Times-Dispateli  (a.m.  with  144,000 
circulation)  and  the  News  Leader  (p.m. 
with  121,000  circulation),  the  two  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  Richmond  Newspapers  divi¬ 
sion  of  Media  General  Inc.,  announced 
j)lans  for  installation  of  the  system. 

The  system  will  utilize  video  display 
terminals,  optical  character  readers,  and 
comi)uters  to  prepare  copy  for  photo¬ 
typesetters  and  plastic  plate  mak- 
ing. 

Central  components  of  the  system  will 
be  a  Hendrix  3400  editing  and  storage 
system,  eight  Hendrix  5700  video  display 
terminals,  and  two  ECRM  Autoreader  op¬ 
tical  character  readers. 

Richmond’s  phototypesetter  lineup  in¬ 
cludes  two  Photon  532’s,  a  Photon 
Pacesetter,  and  three  Comp-Stars.  These 
liave  been  on-line  and  operating  for  some 
time. 

The  Letterflex  plastic  plate  systems 
also  have  been  operating  for  some  time, 
l)roducing  plates  for  Media  General’s  new 
Financial  Daily  and  advance  sections  of 
the  Times  Dispatch  and  News  Leader. 
One  Letterflex  I  System  and  two  Letter- 
flex  II  Systems  are  in-plant. 

Four  coniputers 

There  will  be  foui'  computers  in  the 
equipment  configuration. — two  PDP-8E’s, 
which  come  in  the  ECRM  OCR  packages 
(at  $8!),()00  apiece);  a  PI)P-8  16K  which 
comes  with  the  3400  system;  and  a  PDP- 
811  as  a  controller  for  the  Hendrix  termi¬ 
nals. 

The  Hendrix  5700  terminals  are  the 
smaller  “ad  taker”  terminals  announced 
by  Hendrix  at  the  ANPA/RI/Production 
r.Ianagement  Conference  last  June. 


The  3400’s  PDP-8,  which  has  a  16K 
core  and  a  26  million  character  drum,  will 
be  on  the  receiving  end  of  all  Associated 
Press  wire  input.  Editing  and  proofing  of 
AP  copy  will  be  done  on  the  VDT’s,  hard¬ 
wired  to  the  computer.  Proofed  and  edited 
copy  will  go  either  directly  to  a  photo¬ 
typesetter  or  back  to  the  computer  for 
storage,  or  both. 

The  3400  will  also  be  used  for  process¬ 
ing  of  some  classified  ads,  and  editing  and 
proofing  of  the  ads  will  be  done  partially 
on  the  7500’s. 

Some  classified  ads  will  also  be  handled 
through  the  OCR  units,  as  will  local  copy 
and  display  advertising  copy. 

Stanley  C.  Bates,  production  manager, 
said  his  papers  are  aiming  at  elimination 
of  errors  prior  to  typesetting,  or  even 
insertion  into  the  OCR’s. 

Local  copy  will  be  composed  on  IBM 
typesetters  equipped  with  Courier  12 
type,  one  of  two  the  Autoreaders  will  rec¬ 
ognize.  Proofing  and  editing  will  be  done 
by  an  editor  using  a  pen  with  non-OCR- 
readable  ink.  A  typist,  also  IBM  equipped, 
then  types  in  correction  codes  as  per  the 
editor’s  remarks,  in  preparation  for  input 
to  the  Autoreader. 

Likewise  some  local  classified  copy  will 
be  typed  on  special  forms,  edited  and 
proofed  prior  to  insertion  to  the  OCR. 
Some  classifieds  will  also  be  handled  by 
VDT’s. 

There  are  no  plans  to  do  any  composi¬ 
tion  of  copy  on  video  display  termi¬ 
nals. 

Media  General  is  using  an  electronic 
l)age  makeup  system  for  the  Financial 
Daily,  which  utilizes  a  Fototronic  CRT. 
This  system  is  possible  with  the  financial 
l)aper  because  of  the  consistency  of  its 
format,  i.e.  day-to-day  tabular  and  graph¬ 
ic  matter. 

Media  General  has  not  come  up  with  a 
full  page  makeup  system  adaptable  to  the 
varied  formats  found  in  newspapers,  but 
will  be  looking  into  it. 
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Survey  exposes  some  ideas 
for  closing  the  youth  gap 


“Younjc  l)eople  just  aien’t  leading  the 
newspaper  any  more — true  or  false?” 
That  was  the  intriguing  lead  sentence  in  a 
memorandum  sent  by  Don  Baldwin,  presi- 
ident  and  editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  and  hulependent  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  of  directors  and  29 
others  on  the  staff. 

He  continued  to  tell  the  newspaper’s 
concerned  personnel  about  a  “Youth  Lei¬ 
sure  and  Media  Habits  Survey,”  conduct¬ 
ed  a  year  ago  with  .‘164  Pinellas  County 
residents  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30. 
A  definitive,  non-interpretative  report  of 
the  findings  including  80  pages  of  tables, 
replies  and  verbatim  comments  of  those 
interviewed. 

The  study  was  made  hy  a  class  of  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida  journalism  students  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Professor  Hugh  Cun¬ 
ningham,  and  assi.sted  by  Suncoast  Opin¬ 
ion  Surveys  interviewers.  The  interviews 
were  conducted  in  homes  of  the  twenty- 
age-bracket  Pinellas  residents.  15  of  the 
interviewers  were  students,  and  13  were 
professionals  hired  and  trained  by 
Suncoast.  All  of  the  interviewers  were 
briefed  by,  and  worked  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  Dan  Reid,  research  supervisor. 
The  sample  was  based  on  a  modified  area- 
probability  design. 

Baldwin  asked  the  Times  and  Indepen¬ 
dent  e.xecutives  to  .study  the  responses,  try 
to  figure  out  what  they  mean,  and  what 
the  implications  are  for  the  Times  and 
Evening  Independent  and  for  newspapers 
in  general. 

Three  discussion  group  meetings  w'ere 
held,  with  24  of  the  31  executives  attend¬ 
ing  at  least  one  of  the  sessions.  Discus¬ 
sions  were  geared  to  seeking  answers  to 
three  questions:  Is  there  a  youth  and 
newsi)aper  problem?  If  so,  why  is  there  a 
problem?  What  can  be  done  about  it? 

Series  of  questions 

The  (juestions  asked  in  the  study  cov¬ 
ered  a  lot  of  ground.  The  20  crowd  was 
asked : 

•  What  do  you  usually  do  with  your 
leisure  time  during  the  evening  on  a  week 
night? 

•  What  do  you  usually  do  with  your 
leisure  time  during  the  day  on  a  weekend? 

•  Do  you  have  any  hobbies? 

•  Do  you  legularly  read  any  hobby 
books  or  magazines? 

•  To  which  magazines,  if  any,  do  you 
subscribe? 

•  Do  you  regularly  read  any  other- 
magazines  in  addition  to  those  to  which 
you  subscribe?  Which  ones? 

•  Did  you  happen  to  read  a  book  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  30  days?  How  many? 

•  How  did  you  obtain  the  last  book? 

All  of  these  questions  were  asked  using 

unaided  recall  techniques,  with  the  inter¬ 
viewer  suggesting  nothing  to  the  respon¬ 
dent.  In  the  following  questions,  however. 


a  list  of  activities  was  shown  to  the  inter¬ 
viewee. 

•  During  the  past  week,  which  of  these 
activities  did  you  happen  to  do?  (“Read  a 
newspaper”  was  one  of  the  activities 
listed.) 

The  next  question  was  the  same,  with 
time  period  changed  to  “yesterday.” 

A  following  question  asked  time  allotted 
by  interviewees  to  tapes  and  records, 
books,  tv,  radio,  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines. 


"Do  you  usually  read  just  one  newspaper,  more 
than  one,  or  do  you  usually  read  any  newspaper 
at  all?" 


Total 

Men 

Women 

Read  just  one  newspaper 

69% 

64% 

73%  ' 

Read  more  than  one 

22 

23 

22 

Usually  don't  read  any 

9 

13 

5 

"Which  of  these  items,  i 

f  any. 

do  you 

usually 

read  in  your  newspaper?" 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Local  news 

"78% 

69% 

86% 

State,  national.  World  news 

70 

73 

68 

Tv,  radio,  entertainment 

54 

44 

63 

Comics 

50 

45 

53 

Advertisements 

49 

37 

57 

Feature  stories 

46 

34 

55 

Women's  News 

46 

8 

76 

Sports  news,  columns 

45 

71 

23 

Classified  ads 

45 

47 

44 

Editorials 

34 

37 

33 

Business,  financial  news 

20 

29 

13 

Newspaper  questions 

The  next  sequence  of  questions  provided 
information  on  newspapers  and  other  in¬ 
formation  media.  For  example: 

•  Do  you  usually  read  just  one  news¬ 
paper,  more  than  one,  or  do  you  usually 
read  any  newspaper  at  all? 

•  When  reading  a  newspaper,  what  is 
the  first  thing  you  look  for? 

•  Which  of  these  items,  if  any,  do  you 
usually  read  in  your  newspaper? 

•  What  do  you  feel  is  the  main  job  or 
purpose  of  a  newspaper — What  do  you 
feel  it  should  do? 

•  What  change  would  you  like  to  see 
made,  or  what  sort  of  things,  if  any, 
would  you  like  to  see  in  your  newspaper 
that  are  not  in  it  now? 

•  Have  you  ever  read  a  newspaper- 
called  “The  Rolling  Stone”? 

•  Does  the  company  that  you  (or  your 
husband)  works  for  have  an  employee 
newspaper?  Do  you  read  it  regularly? 
What  do  you  enjoy  about  it  most? 

•  Can  you  think  of  anything  that 
would  make  you  want  to  do  more  reading, 
or  that  would  enable  you  to  do  more  read¬ 
ing? 

Several  questions  followed  dealing  with 
titles  of  movies,  types  of  radio  programs 
listened  to  and  television  programs  seen. 

Interviewees  then  were  asked  three 
questions  on  the  sources  from  which  they 
get  most  of  their  information  “about 
what’s  going  on  in  this  area”  (local 
news)  ;  state,  world  and  national  news; 
and  shojrjring  infoi-mation. 

Four  final  questions,  for  purpose  of 
classification,  dealt  with  length  of  res¬ 
idence,  education,  income  groups,  race  and 
sex. 

Uiifavuruble  attitudes 

According  to  James  D.  Reid,  Times  and 
Evening  Independent  research  supervisor 
who  compiled  comments  of  the  three  ses¬ 
sions  at  which  the  study  was  discussed, 
“the  concerrsus  was  that  there  is  not  a  hig 
problem,  and  probably  no  worse  than  has 
ever  existed  within  the  20-30  age  group. 
The  problem  is  not  so  much  that  they 
don’t  read  the  newsiraper,  because  they 
do:  90  percent  during  the  past  week;  73 
percent  yesterday.  The  problem  is  their 
many  unfavorable  attitudes  toward  news¬ 
papers,  and  their  preoccupation  with  tele- 


"During  the  past  week,  which  of  these  activities,  if 
any,  did  you  happen  to  do?" 


Total 

Men 

Women 

Watch  television 

92% 

91% 

'93% 

Read  a  newspaper 

90 

88 

92 

Listen  to  the  radio 

83 

80 

86 

Read  a  magazine 

67 

68 

65 

Listen  to  tapes/records 

66 

73 

62 

Read  a  book 

43 

36 

49 

Take  part  in  a  sport 

43 

43 

44 

Go  to  a  movie 

38 

39 

38 

Attend  a  sports  event 

1 1 

12 

9 

Go  to  play/musical  event 

6 

5 

7 

Read  a  comic  book 

5 

6 

5 

"Which,  if  any,  of  these  activities  did  you  hap¬ 
pen  to  do  YESTERDAY?" 

Total  Men  Women 

Watch  television  79%  7^%  79% 

Read  a  newspaper  73  72  74 

Listen  to  the  radio  62  60  64 

Listen  to  tapes/records  39  49  31 

Read  a  magazine  29  29  30 

Read  a  book  22  18  25 

Take  part  in  a  sport  II  10  12 

Go  to  a  movie  2  3  2 

Attend  a  sports  event  2  2  3 

Read  a  comic  book  2  3  I 

Go  to  play/musical  event  I  I  I 


vision:  92  percent  watched  tv  during  the 
jrast  week ;  79  percent  yesterday. 

“Today’s  20-30  age  group  is  the  fir-st  of 
this  decade  to  be  born  and  raised  in  the 
glow  of  the  tv-tube,  and  as  such  their 
future  media  habits  may  not  necessarily 
follow  the  established  pattern,  namely:  as 
young  persons  confront  the  world,  take  a 
job  and  a  spouse,  buy  a  home  and  start  a 
family,  newspaper  readership  tends  to  in¬ 
crease  with  their  responsibilities  and  obli¬ 
gations.  This  has  been  true  in  the  past, 
and  may  be  true  again  in  the  future,  but 
most  felt  it  would  be  unnecessarily  haz¬ 
ardous  to  just  sit  back,  wait  and  see.” 

“It  was  further  felt  that  the  20-30  age 
group  was  not  completely  unique  unto  it¬ 
self,  and  that  meeting  and  resolving  many 
of  the  problems  and  comi)laints  of  readers 
in  their  twenties  would  also  win  friends 
among  older  readers.  It  was  with  this 
background  that  the  participants  moved 
on  to  the  next  question. 

Youth  and  newspapers 

Reid  pointed  out  that  the  geographic 
location,  semi-tropical  climate — beaches, 
(Continued  on  page  78' 
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Pay  Board  sets  5.5%  guideline 


Following  are  the  key  sections  of  the 
Pay  Board’s  policy  statement  for  phase  II 
of  the  economic  program  issued  this 
week ; 

Effective  November  14,  1971,  the  gener¬ 
al  pay  standard  shall  be  applicable  to  new 
labor  agreements  and,  where  no  labor 
agreement  is  in  effect,  to  existing  pay 
practices.  The  general  pay  standard  would 
provide : 

On  and  after  November  14,  1971,  per¬ 
missible  annual  aggregate  increases  would 
be  those  normally  considered  supportable 
by  productivity  improvement  and  cost  of 
living  trends.  Initially,  the  general  pay 
standard  is  established  as  5.5  per  cent. 
The  appropriateness  of  this  figure  will  be 
reviewed  periodically  by  the  board,  taking 
into  account  such  factors  as  the  long-term 
productivity  trend  of  3  percent,  cost  of 
living  trends,  and  the  objective  of  reduc¬ 
ing  inflation. 

In  reviewing  new  contracts  and  pay 
practices,  the  Pay  Board  shall  consider 
ongoing  collective  bargaining  and  pay 
practices  and  the  equitable  position  of  the 
employes  involved,  including  the  impact  of 
recent  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  upon 
the  employes’  compensation. 

Existing  contracts  and  pay  practices 
previously  set  forth  will  be  allowed  to 
operate  according  to  their  terms  except 
that  specific  contracts  or  pay  practices  are 
subject  to  review,  when  challenged  by  a 
party  at  interest  or  by  five  or  more  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board,  to  determine  whether 
an  increase  is  unreasonably  inconsistent 


with  the  criteria  established  by  this 
board. 

In  reviewing  existing  contracts  and  pay 
practices,  the  Pay  Board  shall  consider 
ongoing  collective  bargaining  and  pay 
practices  and  the  equitable  position  of  the 
employes  involved,  including  the  impact  of 
recent  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  upon 
the  employes’  compensation. 

Scheduled  increases  in  payment  for  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  druing  the  “freeze”  of  Au¬ 
gust  16  through  November  13,  1971,  may 
be  made  only  if  approved  by  the  board  in 
specific  cases.  The  board  may  approve 
such  payments  in  cases  which  are  shown 
to  meet  any  of  the  following  criteria: 

Prices  were  raised  in  anticipation  of 
wage  increases  scheduled  to  occur  during 
the  “freeze.” 

A  wage  agreement  made  after  August 
15,  1971,  succeeded  an  agreement  that  had 
expired  prior  to  August  16,  1971,  and  re¬ 
troactivity  was  an  established  practice  or 
had  been  agreed  to  by  the  parties. 

Such  other  criteria  as  the  board  may 
hereafter  establish  to  remedy  severe  ine¬ 
quities. 

No  retroactive  downward  adjustment  of 
rates  now  being  paid  will  be  required  by 
operation  of  the  general  pay  standard  un¬ 
less  the  rates  were  raised  in  violation  of 
the  freeze  of  the  general  pay  standard. 

Provisions  may  be  considered  for  vaca¬ 
tion  plans  in-plant  adjustments  of  wages 
and  salaries,  in-grade  and  length  of  ser¬ 
vice  increases,  payments  under  compensa¬ 
tion  plans,  transfers  and  the  like. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

11(4 

11/10 

Addressograph  Multigraph  .... 

3034 

32% 

Serkey  Photo  . 

12V7 

12% 

Boise  Cascade  . 

1 8^/11 

15% 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg . 

43% 

43 

Cowles  Communications  . 

II 'A 

10% 

Crown  Zellerbach  . 

3034 

29% 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

3434 

35% 

Dayco  Corp  . 

17% 

17% 

Digital  Equipment  . 

47% 

48% 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

84% 

84% 

Eltra  Corp . 

27 

24% 

Fairchild  Camera  . 

25 

23% 

Foote,  Cone,  fielding  . 

4% 

9% 

Gannett  Co . 

54 

57% 

Georgia  Pacific  . 

44 

44% 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  . 

401/, 

39% 

Harris  Intertype  . 

53 

51 

Inmont  . 

12% 

123/, 

International  Paper  . 

31^ 

31% 

Interpublic  Group  . 

22V* 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

24% 

24% 

Knight  Newspapers  . 

49 

70% 

North  American  Rockwell  .... 

25 

24% 

Republic  Corp . 

5 

4% 

131/4 

Richardson  Co . 

12% 

Bidder  Publications  . 

25% 

24% 

Singer  . 

48% 

48% 

J.  W.  Thompson  . 

39 

34% 

Time  Inc . 

Times  Mirror  . 

53% 

45% 

55% 

44% 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene . 

1834 

18% 

White  Consolidated  . 

20% 

20% 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Domtar  . 

9% 

9% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  . 

14% 

14% 

Lee  Enterprises  . 

17 

17 

Media  General  . 

34% 

34% 

Milgo  Electronics  . 

14 

12% 

Millmaster  Onyx . 

13 

12% 

New  York  Times  . 

20 

19% 

PKL  Co . 

83/, 

8% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind . 

15% 

1534 

Washington  Post . 

22 

21 

Wood  Industries  . 

14% 

14% 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

American  Financial  Corp 

28% 

28% 

Booth  Newspapers  .  . 

24% 

243^ 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  . . 

21 

21 

Com  Corp . 

534 

4% 

Compugraphic  Corp . 

8% 

Compuscan  . 

4 

4 

Datascan  . 

4 

434 

Dow  Jones  . 

40 

41 

Downe  Comm . 

i% 

7 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  . 

21 

22 

Grey  Advertising  . 

13% 

14 

Hurletron  . 

3% 

33% 

3 

Multimedia  Inc  . 

33 

OgiIvy,  Mather  . 

31% 

33 

Photon  . 

534 

7 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  . 

15% 

14% 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  . 

B% 

5% 

B.  C,  Forest  . 

17 

17 

Great  Lakes  Paper  . 

14 

14% 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  . 

20'/, 

22% 

Southern  Press  . 

441/7 

48% 

Thomson  Newspapers  . 

24V, 

24 

Toronto  Star  Ltd . 

31% 

33% 

John  Prescott  heads 
Washington  Post  Co. 

John  S.  Prescott  Jr.,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  Philadelphia  Newspa- 
pei-s  Inc.,  has  been  named  president  of  the 
Washington  Post  Co.  He  succeeds  Paul  R. 
Ignatius,  who  resigned  recently.  Kathar¬ 
ine  Graham,  publisher  of  the  Washington 
Post,  made  the  announcement  of  Pres¬ 
cott’s  appointment. 

Prescott,  44,  is  a  former  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer 
and  News.  He  began  as  an  advertising 
salesman  for  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers 
and  joined  Knight  Newspapers  in  1962  as 
assistant  to  the  publisher  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

He  was  assistant  to  the  general  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Miami  Herald  before  he  joined 
Philadeli)hia  Newspapers,  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Daily  News,  in 
December,  1969. 


First  contract  with  3.5%  raise 


A  member  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  has  probably  the 
first  new  labor  contract  providing  for  a 
b.fiCr  wage  increase  in  conformance  with 
the  Pay  Board’s  guidelines  in  Phase  II  of 
the  national  economic  program. 

Just  before  he  went  to  Boca  Raton  for 
the  SNPA  convention  this  week,  Claude 
V.  Capers,  manager  of  the  association’s 
labor  relations  department,  negotiated  the 
settlement  for  a  daily  newspaper  in  Geor¬ 
gia.  He  said  he  was  not  at  liberty  to 
identify  the  publisher. 

At  first.  Capers  told  E&P,  the  printei-s’ 
union  rejected  a  5.5%  raise  out  of  hand, 
after  hearing  that  the  Pay  Board  had  set 
that  limit  for  the  post-freeze  period.  The 
publisher  didn’t  offer  that  amount  of  in- 
ci'ease  but  after  negotiators  for  both  sides 
indicated  a  willingness  to  settle  on  a  con¬ 
tract  the  union  proposed  a  5.5%  increase. 

“The  most  significant  thing  about  it,” 
Capers  commented,  “was  that  both  man¬ 
agement  and  labor  wanted  to  settle  now 
and  they  did.” 

Capers  said  he  will  report  to  the  SNPA 
members  that  it  is  his  conviction  that 
wage  and  price  controls  will  be  in  force 
for  a  long  time;  that  organized  labor  will 
fight  to  obtain  retroactivity  of  increases 
under  contracts  negotiated  before  and 
during  the  freeze  since  August  15;  and 
that  both  management  and  labor  are  con¬ 
fused  by  the  Pay  Board  policies. 


Capers  was  hopeful  that  Robert  C.  Bas¬ 
sett,  a  public  member  of  the  Pay  Board, 
would  be  a  surprise  speaker  at  the  SNPA 
session  on  Wednesday.  He  is  a  former 
labor  counsel  for  Hearst  Newspapers  and 
former  publisher  of  the  Milivaukee  Senti¬ 
nel. 

• 

In  newsprint  sales 

The  promotion  of  Joseph  N.  Kii-k  to 
manager  of  newsprint  sales  from  the 
Maine  mill,  has  been  announced  by  R.  A. 
Schumacher,  Northeast  division  vicepres¬ 
ident,  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.  Kirk  previ¬ 
ously  seived  for  over  ten  years  in  manu¬ 
facturing,  technical  and  quality  control 
management  positions  at  Woodland. 

Earl  E.  Mushroe  will  assist  Kirk  in 
newsprint  sales.  He  also  held  various 
manufacturing  positions  at  Woodland  for 
15  yeai-s  prior  to  his  present  assignment. 

• 

Shady  Toledo! 

Grounds  around  the  Blade  building  in 
Toledo  were  given  a  new  look  recently 
with  the  addition  of  some  36  trees  along 
sidewalks.  Total  cost  of  the  project  w’as 
$5,400.  The  Blade  shared  costs  with  city 
and  federal  governments,  paying  about 
$50  a  tree.  Planted  were  Marshall 
seedless  green  ash  trees,  all  about  2 1/2 
inches  in  diameter  and  14  to  15  feet  high. 
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By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


Ad-ventures 


Agency  rates?  “Since  the  contract  is 
between  you  (publisher)  and  us  (agency), 
why  aren’t  the  continuity  and  volume  dis¬ 
counts  based  upon  the  amount  of  adver¬ 
tising  we  place  rather  than  individually 
built  on  the  volume  of  our  individual 
clients?”,  asks  Robert  D.  Woodworth, 
vicepresident,  director  of  media  services, 
McCann-Erickson  Inc. 

*  «  * 

Co-op  report.  Members  of  the  Certified 
Grocers  of  California  are  receiving  a  re¬ 
port  twice  a  month  that  show’s  them  the 
amounts  of  co-op  ad  allowances  and  re¬ 
bates  a  store  has  qualified  for  and  those 
it  may  have  overlooked.  Pending  deals 
are  listed  in  a  weekly  bulletin  to  mem¬ 
bers.  David  Payne,  Certified’s  ad  manager, 
noted  that  ad  allow’ances  amount  to  about 
1%  of  volume  so  the  majority  of  a  com¬ 
pany’s  to  2%  profit  margin  can  be 

in  ad  allowances.” 

*  *  * 

Ad  advice.  Those  companies  that  do  the 
best  job  of  corporate  advei-tising  are  the 
ones  that  are  not  afraid  to  “admit  error 
and  imperfection,”  says  Richard  S.  Less- 
ler,  chairman  of  the  board.  Grey  Adver¬ 
tising.  He  also  believes  that  companies 
should  advertise  with  “lots  of  muscle, 
with  frankness  and  sincerity”  when  they 
have  something  w’orthw’hile  to  say.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  companies  have  nothing 
to  say,  “they  should  not  be  afraid  not  to 
advertise,”  he  said.  .  .  .  Institute  for  Mo¬ 
tivational  Research  Inc.  reports  that 
studies  indicate  that  consumer  reaction 
to  much  of  public  service  advertising  is 
negative — “characterized  by  lack  of  be- 
lievability  and  lack  of  emotional  involve¬ 
ment.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Shoplifting  ads.  New  England  New’spa- 
pers  Advertising  Bureau  is  making  avail¬ 
able  (for  a  price)  a  series  of  five  ads  on 
the  evils  of  shoplifting  which  Barry  Par¬ 
son  of  the  Essex  County  (Mass.)  News¬ 
papers  prepared.  Get  in  touch  with  Mor- 
ley  L.  Piper,  director,  NENAB  in  Boston, 
for  full  details. 

If  if.  If. 

Color  galore.  A  combination  of  Specta- 
color  and  Pallette  Plus  new’sprint  w'as 
used  by  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.  to  advertise  its 
Wonderful  World  Sale  in  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  on  October  31.  Spectacolor 
wraparounds  were  used  for  each  of  the 
two  8-page  sections  that  featured  four 
pages  of  colored  newsprint.  In  addition, 
Hudson  scattered  23  spot  color  ads 
throughout  the  paper  for  a  total  of  over 
40  color  ads  in  six  sections.  .  .  .  Calvert 
Distillers  will  use  line  conversion  color 
to  promote  sales  of  Calv’ert  Extra  in  56 
new’spapers  the  week  of  December  13. 
Calvert  is  also  running  conventional  ROP 
color  the  same  week  on  behalf  of  Canadian 
Lord  Calvert.  Both  schedules  consist  of 
full  pages  and  1,000  line  ads  prepared  by 
Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach.  .  .  .  Browm-For- 
man  Distillers,  w’hich  used  Spectacolor 
preprint  to  introduce  Frost  8/80,  has 
switched  over  to  the  color  line  conversion 
technique.  The  reason,  according  to  Walter 


B.  Kirkman,  supervisor  of  the  account  at 
Gardner  Advertising,  is  because  of  the 
“flexibility  gained  by  being  able  to  put 
quality  color,  based  on  existing  art,  into 
specific  market  new’spapers  within  a  lim¬ 
ited  lead  time.” 

*  *  >i> 

Naming  the  competition.  Mel  Woltf,  a 
Chicago  CIhrysler-Plymouth  dealer,  placed 
a  full-page  ad  in  the  Chicago-Tribune  in¬ 
viting  prospects  to  “shop  and  compare” 
before  buying  from  him.  He  named  his 
competitors  and  even  told  w’heie  they 
were  located. 

if  * 

Youth’s  favorite.  A  young  adult  reader- 
ship  surv’ey  by  the  Pittsburgh  Press  and 
the  Post-Gazette  to  find  out  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  they  wei'e  reading  particular  sections 
and  by-line  columns  disclosed  the  top  5 
favorites  in  each  category  to  be  as  fol¬ 
low’s  : 

Readership  by  Section 


Comic  Section . 88.0% 

Front  Page . 84.8 

T.y.  Graphic . 84.6 

Parade  magazine . 74.5 

Roto  Section  . 71.8 

Readership  by  Columnist 

Dear  Abby  . 39.2% 

Hit  Tunes  of  Week . 39.1 

Youth  Parade  . 37.6 

Teen  Forum  . 33.2 

Ann  Landers . 31 


* 

Things  to  watch.  Grey  Advertising  says 
in  its  December  “Grey  Matter”  that  it  is 
conceivable  that  large  stores  and  chains 
which  are  equipped  to  create  and  pro¬ 
duce  their  ow’n  commercials  will  press  tv 
stations  for  “net  non-commissionable  re¬ 
tail  rates  somewhat  lower  than  those 
available  to  national  advertisers.”  .  .  . 
Pepsi-Cola  will  market  a  one-w’ay  bottle 
in  a  plastic  jacket  in  the  Toledo,  Ohio 
areas  of  Lucas,  Ottawa,  Wood  and  San¬ 
dusky  counties  using  newspapers  and  tele¬ 
vision.  .  .  .  American  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  says  the  issue  of  whether  over-the- 
counter  drag  advertising  should  be  banned 
or  controlled  is  likely  to  become  the  most 
controversial  ad  issue  since  the  cigarette 
ban.  ...  Not  one  to  overlook  is  a  pro¬ 
posal  contained  in  a  bill  (H.R.  11341) 
now’  awaiting  handling  in  the  House 
w’hich  calls  for  a  49t  tax  on  all  adver¬ 
tising  in  all  media  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  Law’s  passed  by  Congress  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  sometimes  re¬ 
garded  as  precedent  for  other  Federal 
laws  that  Congress  could  enact  for  the 
nation.  ...  At  a  meeting  of  Media  Gen¬ 
eral  advertising  executives,  Roger  Clapp 
media  director  of  Rumrill-Hoyt  Inc.  fore¬ 
cast  refinement  of  newspaper  circulation, 
use  of  larger  space  units  to  conform  to 
government  “full  disclosure”  require¬ 
ments,  greater  market  research  emphasis 
on  people  than  on  homes  and  trend  among 
advertisers  tow’ard  developing  media 
plans  from  a  local  market  base  and  build¬ 
ing  up  toward  national  campaigns. 
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WILMINGTON 
M0RNJNG_STAR 

Established  Sept. 23. 1867. 
Oldest  daily  newspaper 
in  continuous  publication 
in  North  Carolina.  First 
oiSS  "'vas  18  blocks  N.W. 


MARKER — The  Wilmington  Morning  Star  was 
recognized  as  the  "oldest  daily  newspaper  in 
continuous  publication  in  North  Carolina"  by 
the  N.  C.  Department  of  Archives  and  History 
through  bestowal  of  a  Highway  Historical  Mark¬ 
er  erected  on  the  west  lawn  of  the  Star-News 
Newspapers'  new  plant,  at  1003  South  17th 
Street.  It  was  presented  by  Fred  F.  Harbin,  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  the  department,  and  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Rye  B.  Page,  publisher  of  the  Star- 
News  Newspapers.  Harbin  explained  the  marker 
was  quite  different  from  others  granted  by  his 
Department  as  it  was  not  erected  as  a  symbol 
of  the  past.  "Rather,  this  marker  is  erected  to 
honor  the  continuity  of  a  living  and  thriving  in¬ 
stitution — the  Wilmington  Morning  Star,  first 
published  more  than  103  years  ago,"  he  said. 


Co-op  discussion.  A  workshop  open  to 
pei-sons  interested  in  co-op  advertising 
w’ill  be  sponsored  by  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  November  17-18  at 
the  Plaza  Hotel  in  New’  York.  Topics  to  be 
covered  are:  The  Changing  Role  of  Co-op 
in  the  Overall  Marketing  Mix,  New 
Guides  to  Creating  a  Sound  Co-op  Pro¬ 
gram,  Making  the  Most  of  Each  Co-op 
Dollar,  Measuring  Co-op  Results,  Current 
Legal  Considerations,  What  Media  are 
Doing  to  Help  Suppliers  and  Retailers, 
How’  Retailers  and  Wholesalers  View  Co¬ 
op,  Some  Recent  Success  Stories  and  Help¬ 
ful  Hints  in  Planning  and  Administering 
Co-op.  For  further  information,  contact 
Tony  Lunt,  ANA,  (212)  697-5950. 

• 

Dickey  buys  group 
of  papers  in  Hawaii 

Sale  of  the  Community  Press  Newspa¬ 
pers  in  Hawaii  to  Richard  F.  Dickey  was 
announced  by  Natalie  B.  Francis,  Press 
Newspapers  president.  The  papers  consist 
of  the  Kalihi  Press,  Leeward  Press,  Mili¬ 
tary  Press,  Pali  Press,  Sub^^rban  Press, 
Wahiawa.  Press,  Leeward  Shopper  and 
Windward  Shopper.  All  are  weeklies  with 
a  combined  circulation  of  138,000. 

Dickey  is  president  of  the  Communica¬ 
tions  Division  of  Early  California  Indus¬ 
tries  Inc.,  and  publisher  of  a  group  of 
w’eekly  new’spapers  published  by  ECI  in 
Oregon.  He  lived  in  Hawaii  for  several 
years  prior  to  1963  and  w’as  an  executive 
under  Press  Newspapers  founder.  Stew 
Fern. 
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It’s  a  busy  busy  world  of  market 
research ...  in  the  South,  that  is 

By  John  B.  Mauro 


When  that  Til  ole  compass  needle  points 
toward  the  South,  it  isn’t  pointing  down, 
son,  it  is  pointing  up  because  that’s  the 
way  the  South  is  going — straight  up  and 
on  all  counts:  in  people,  income,  industry, 
banking,  and  in  every  other  measurable 
economic  and  demographic  criterion.  But 
the  South  of  some  people  is  different  from 
the  South  of  other  people.  Today  we  are 
talking  about  the  South  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  which 
includes  fifteen  contiguous  states  bordered 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  East,  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  South,  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  on  the  West,  and  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  on 
the  North. 

If  the  promise  that  the  South  will  rise 
again  is  being  fulfilled,  then  what  can  we 
say  about  the  newspaper  publishers  who 
look  even  beyond  that  promise.  Certainly 
these  publishers  can  be  called  progressive. 
More  likely  they  should  be  called  believers, 
for  it  takes  believers  to  commit  themselves 
to  that  seemingly  intangible  world  of  re¬ 
search  where  the  numbers  do  not  always 
portray  what  they  mean  and  the  advertis¬ 
ing  community  is  not  always  prone  to  ac¬ 
cept  them  anyway.  Besides  which,  it  is  a 
business  that  at  its  beginning  was  not 
entirely  without  hazards.  It  was  not  too 
long  ago  that  the  public  accepted  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  being  interviewed.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a 
new’spaper  to  have  to  post  bail.  Interview¬ 
ers  were  jailed  for  such  things  as  ped¬ 
dling,  trespassing,  and  loitering.  Why 
there  was  even  a  case  of  a  woman  inter¬ 
viewer  jailed  for  house  to  house  soliciting 
for  the  purpose  of  prostitution. 

First  program  in  1944 

It  was  at  that  time  too  that  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Publishing  Company  started  its  “first 
fonnal  research  program”,  the  Memphis 
Continuous  Consumer  Panel.  It  was  origi¬ 
nated  by  Pierre  Martineau  and  Arthur 
McAnnally  in  June  of  1944.  You  may  re¬ 
call  that  Martineau  moved  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune  where  he  established  a  massive 
research  department  and  was  responsible 
for  many  surveys  and  research  projects, 
the  latest,  before  his  death,  had  to  do  with 
the  audience  of  Newspaper  One.  This 
same  consumer  panel  is  still  in  operation 
in  Memphis  and  is  the  basic  reseai*ch  tool 
of  the  Commercial  Appeal  and  Press — 
Scimitar  used  primarily  by  the  general 
advertising  department.  In  1962  these 
newspapers  hired  an  independent  research 
firm  to  answer  questions  put  to  them 
about  characteristics  of  subscriber 


John  B.  Mauro,  research  director,  Tampa 
Tribune  and  Times,  is  editor  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Newspaper  Promotion  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Research  Newsletter  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  research  advisory  committee 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 


families.  They  repeated  the  survey  the 
following  year  and  are  currently  doing  a 
similar  and  much  larger  survey  this  year 
using  a  local  research  firm.  The  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar  provides 
its  advertisers  on  a  regular  basis  other 
research  that  includes  an  annual  liquor 
distribution  and  best  seller  suivey,  an  an¬ 
nual  reader  survey  and  a  grocery  product 
distribution  survey.  This  is  all  over  and 
above  the  noi-mal  expected  secondary  data 
that  most  newspapers  provide.  The  news¬ 
papers  have  one  person  full  time  and  one 
person  part  time  devoted  to  the  consumer 
panel  study  and  use  three  other  people  in 
connection  with  the  distribution  study  and 
other  research.  According  to  John  N.  An¬ 
derson,  manager  of  promotion  and  re¬ 
search,  the  philosophy  of  the  management 
of  the  Memphis  Publishing  Company  has 
changed  in  the  last  decade  from  providing 
data  strictly  for  use  by  the  general  adver¬ 
tising  department  to  providing  informa¬ 
tion  of  use  also  to  the  retail  department 
and  with  emphasis  switching  more  and 
more  toward  retail. 

Donnahoe’s  contribution 

If  we  were  asked,  however,  to  select  the 
one  single,  moving  force  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  research  in  the  South,  the  vote 
would  have  to  go  unanimously  to  Alan  S. 
Donnahoe,  now  pi-esident  of  Media  Gener¬ 
al  Inc.  Donnahoe’s  name  began  appearing 
on  I’esearch  repoi'ts  during  the  early  50’s. 
His  approach  to  newspaper  advertising 
research  has  had  outstanding  implica¬ 
tions.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this :  first 
because  his  studies  developed  concepts  and 
notions  applicable  to  all  newspapers  and 
second  because  he  has  been  foremost  in 
using  the  newspaper  itself  as  the  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  conduct  of  many  studies.  He 
singularly  developed  the  concept  of  the 
newspaper  mai’ket  as  we  know  it  today.  In 
October,  1953,  the  Journal  of  Marketing 
printed  his  paper  entitled,  “Can  Advertis¬ 
ing  Markets  be  Defined  or  Measured  as 
Geographical  Areas?”  This  monograph 
expounded  the  theory  that  geographical 
delineations  do  not  necessarily  constitute 
measurable  markets  for  advertised  mer¬ 
chandise.  Donnahoe’s  first  study  measur¬ 
ing  newsaper  markets  was  published  in 
1955.  Later,  in  1962  similar  measurements 
were  begun  by  Tom  Sinding  through  the 
formation  of  American  Newspaper  Mar¬ 
kets.  Following  that  Standard  Rate  and 
Data  and  Sales  Management  Magazine 
began  publication  of  annual  issues  on  data 
based  on  newspaper  markets  (television 
markets,  too) . 

It  was  at  about  the  same  time  that 
Donnahoe  developed  readership  norms  for 
various  types  of  newspaper  ads.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  you’re  a  liquor  advertiser,  how 
much  readership  can  you  expect,  on  the 
average,  from  a  100-line  ad.  If  you  dou¬ 
bled  the  size  of  the  ad  to  200  lines,  what 
score  should  you  expect.  Later,  in  1964, 


Donnahoe  expanded  these  norms  to  in¬ 
clude  net  cumulative  readership  if  you 
ran  the  ad  from  one  to  thirteen  times.  The 
analyses  included  some  twenty  product 
categories. 

It  was  nearly  20  years  ago,  1954,  that 
Donnahoe  began  talking  about  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  people  and  prospects  relat¬ 
ing  this  concept  to  electronic  media  and 
newspapers.  Other  studies  such  as  the 
Climate  of  Persuasion,  Qualitative  Accep¬ 
tance  of  Advertising  Media,  How  many 
Media? — ^the  Qualitative  Values  in  Vari¬ 
ous  Media  Combinations,  10  Fallacies 
About  Advertising  Media  delicately  de¬ 
scribe  and  compare  electronic  media  with 
newspapers. 

The  odds  on  television 

One  study  I  find  dramatically  enlighten¬ 
ing  even  today  was  published  in  1956.  It  is 
called  “The  Advertising  Odds  on  Televi¬ 
sion”.  If  you  were  running  a  commercial 
on  television,  what  are  the  odds  of  getting 
the  message  across?  It  starts  this  way: 
the  odds  of  finding  someone  at  home  (in 
Richmond  the  week  of  June  11,  1966)  is 
66.7%.  The  odds  of  finding  someone  at 
home  with  a  television  set  (applied  to  all 
the  households)  is  59.5%.  The  odds  of 
finding  someone  at  home  with  a  television 
set  turned  on  is  13.4%.  The  odds  of  find¬ 
ing  someone  at  home  with  a  television  set 
turned  on  to  one  station  is  4.0%.  The  odds 
of  finding  someone  at  home  with  a  televi¬ 
sion  set  turned  on  to  the  one  station  who 
knows  the  sponsor  or  the  product  adver¬ 
tised  is  1.3%  of  all  the  households.  Aver¬ 
age  impact  of  a  television  commercial  = 
1.3. 

You  would  expect  that  to  make  such  an 
impact  on  the  advertising  research  indus¬ 
try  Donnahoe  would  have  had  to  have  a 
large  staff.  Actually  the  entire  staff  con¬ 
sisted  of  himself  and  a  most  loyal  and 
able  assistant,  Mary  Keller,  who  has  been 
with  Donnahoe  these  many  years. 

Media  exposure 

Today  the  kind  of  research  coming  out 
of  Richmond  is  different  in  some  respects. 
For  one  thing,  it  is  not  only  coming  out  of 
Richmond  alone.  For  the  first  time  a 
newspaper  group  in  conducting  identical 
surveys  in  each  market  where  its  newspa¬ 
pers  are  published.  Spearheaded  by  War¬ 
ren  Engstrom,  research  director  of  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  and  News 
Leader,  this  new  research,  called.  Media 
General/Market  Analysis,  is  just  com¬ 
pleting  its  first  year  of  field  work.  The 
survey  design,  questionnaire,  and  universe 
are  identical  for  Newark,  Richmond,  Tam¬ 
pa,  and  Winston-Salem.  Data  collected 
are  of  primary  value  to  local  advertising 
accounts  covering  shopping  patterns  of 
shipping  centers,  department  stores,  men’s 
and  women’s  clothing,  furniture,  appli¬ 
ances. 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Research  in  South 

{Continued  from  page  17) 


The  survey  also  covers  media  exposure, 
banking  and  chai-ge  card  ownership,  and 
commutation  to  the  metro  area  from  coun¬ 
ties  outside.  Each  market  is  defined  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  circulation  coverage  having 
the  data  broken  out  for  the  SMSA  and  the 
area  outside  within  the  sphere  of  influence 
of  the  newspaper.  Within  the  SMSA  the 
area  is  further  divided  into  ten  zones  so 
that  measurements  of  cross  shopping  may 
be  made.  Standardized  reports  will  be 
issued  for  each  of  the  Media  General  mar¬ 
kets  covering  the  numerous  subjects  mea¬ 
sured.  For  example  one  report  would  cov¬ 
er  department  store  shopping,  another  re¬ 
port  might  cover  charge  account  owner- 
.“jhip  and  so  forth.  The  basic  unit  of  mea¬ 
surement  are  adults  18  years  of  age  and 
older. 

Other  newsi)aper  groups  in  the  South 
are  doing  similar  research.  C.  Harry 
Murphy,  research  director  of  Landmark 
Communications,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Xorfolk  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger  Star, 
the  Greensboro  Xeivs  and  Record,  and  the 
Roanoke  Times  and  World-News  is  the 
central  source  of  standardized  studies  for 
each  of  these  newspapers.  The  research 
department  of  Landmark  Communications 
was  founded  in  1955  by  Bill  Diederich, 
now  vice-president  and  treasurer,  which 
shows  what  can  happen  to  research  guys 
who  keep  their  powder  dry.  Murphy 
joined  the  department  in  1961  and  since 
then  converted  the  department  from 
gathering  primarily  secondary  data  to 
primarily  collecting  primary  data. 

They  have  conducted  surveys  of  youth, 
annual  household  surveys  in  each  market 
covering  demographic  profiles  of  reader 
and  non-reader  households,  media  ex¬ 
posure  and  shopping  patterns.  Murphy 
also  keeps  current  files  of  data  on  all 
three  metropolitan  areas  where  Landmark 
publishes  to  help  management  and  adver¬ 
tising  sales  promotion.  His  research  de¬ 
partment  consists  of  a  director  and  an 
analyst.  Once  or  twice  a  year  Murphy 
puts  on  a  temporary  clerk  to  do  coding 
work.  Right  now  Murphy  is  in  the  middle 
of  conducting  a  political  opinion  and  atti¬ 
tude  study.  When  asked  about  the  future 
Murphy  said,  “With  all  this  work,  who 
has  time  to  think  about  the  future.” 

Helping  the  retailers 

But  the  larger  newspapers  of  the  South 
are  not  the  only  ones  that  do  research  on 
a  corporate  basis.  Southeastern  Newspa¬ 
pers  Corporation  which  publishes  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Augusta,  Savannah,  Athens,  Ga., 
and  now  in  Juneau,  Alaska,  started  a  re¬ 
search  and  development  department  head¬ 
ed  up  A1  L’Heureaux.  And  although 
L’Heureaux  does  not  conduct  standardized 
surveys  for  each  market,  he  maintains 
files  of  economic  and  demographic  data, 
traffic  counts,  shopping  center  informa¬ 
tion,  and  the  like.  Currently  the  object  is 
to  help  major  retailers  locate  in 
Southeastern  Newspapers’  markets.  In  the 
last  two  years  they  landed  two  Gibsons 
Discount  Stores,  a  K-Mart,  a  Zayre,  a  Sky 
City  Discount  Store  and  the  first  Lee’s 


Discount  Store  (discount  division  of  J.  J. 
Newberry  Company). 

With  somewhat  similar  objectives  and 
the  notion  that  each  advertising  account 
must  be  sold  individually,  about  two  years 
ago  the  Ft.  Lauderdale  Netvs  started  a 
marketing  department  headed  by  Bob 
Dickey.  The  object  here  is  to  collect  data, 
primary  or  otherwise,  to  solve  specific  ad¬ 
vertising  account  problems. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  notable  new 
comers  to  the  research  scene  is  the  Couri¬ 
er-Journal  and  the  Louisville  Times. 
About  eight  years  ago  they  transferred  a 
personable  and  serious  young  man  fix>m 
the  promotion  dej)artment  to  the  post  of 
research  director  and  gave  him  the  as¬ 
signment  to  get  a  department  started. 
That  person  is  Joe  Carpenter,  who  has 
done  very  nicely  indeed.  Currently  his  de¬ 
partment  has  three  staff  members  and  is 
looking  for  a  fourth.  Joe  sent  me  a  list  of 
types  of  studies  he  has  done  in  the  past. 
He  has  covered  all  bases  using  mail,  per¬ 
sonal  interview,  and  the  telephone  techni¬ 
que.  Until  a  few  weeks  ago  his  research 
unit  was  based  in  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment.  He  has  decided  to  move  it  where  he 
can  have  more  fun — near  the  accounting 
department.  Carpenter  says  that  this 
gives  him  a  closer  tie  with  the  computer 
facilities  and  since  the  accounting  depart¬ 
ment  is  corporate  it  gives  his  department 
a  broader  scope. 

market  survey 

Recently,  the  Courier-Journal  and  the 
Louisville  Times  signed  up  Belden’s  Con¬ 
sumer  Market  Survey  which  is  a  market 
study  based  on  continuous  interviewing 
throughout  the  year  having  the  flexibility 
of  questionnaire  change  every  three  or 
four  months.  Other  newsi)apers  participa¬ 
ting  in  this  research  technique  are:  The 
Houston  Chronicle  which  was  the  first 
newspaper  to  take  on  the  study,  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  and  Constitution,  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  News  and  Post-Herald,  the  Dal¬ 
las  .Morning  News,  the  four  Media  Gener¬ 
al  Newspapers,  and  the  San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press  and  News.  These  newspapers,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  limiting  themselves  to  this 
one  research  form. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News,  under  the 
direction  of  Tom  Jung  (pronounced 
Young),  does  anything  it  has  to  in  the 
way  of  honest  research  to  sell  advertis¬ 
ing.  Some  of  the  advertising  classifica¬ 
tions  he  has  studied  are:  auto  ownership 
(U.S.  vs  foreign,  multi-car),  recent  pur¬ 
chase  and  plans  to  purchase  furniture  by 
type,  attitude  toward  readership  of  shop¬ 
pers,  use  and  readership  of  classified  ads, 
attitudes  toward  coupons  and  trading 
stamps,  effectiveness  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  (did/do  you  read  before  shopping, 
did  you  buy  advertised  product,  buy  any¬ 
thing  else),  readership  of  metro  newspa¬ 
pers  vs.  suburban  newspapers  and  other 
projects. 

The  Dallas  News  has  been  a  forerunner 
in  research  having  stai-ted  its  department 
in  the  late  forties.  Jung’s  department  con¬ 
sists  of  three  full-time  staff  members.  The 
future  portends  a  continuation  of  heavy 
emphasis  on  research  flexibility.  “If  some¬ 
thing  comes  up  or  we  want  to  study  some¬ 
thing  in  particular,  we  will  want  to  do  it. 


We  are  not  bound  by  any  limits  as  far  as 
worthwhile  research  is  concerned,”  says 
Jung. 

Gonlinuing  study 

At  the  Birmingham  News  and  Post- 
Herald  Joe  Cardwell  uses  the  continuing 
market  study  primarily  “as  a  public  rela¬ 
tion  tool  to  strengthen  retail  customer 
opinion  concerning  our  efforts  to  serve 
them  better,  thereby,  hopefully  increasing 
advertising  linage  over  a  period  of  time 
and  as  a  means  of  supplying  advertisers, 
both  local  and  national,  as  well  as  the 
general  public  with  vital  market  informa¬ 
tion.”  The  research  department  of  the 
Birmingham  News  and  Post-Herald  has 
two  staff  members  and  is  an  extension  of 
the  Public  Affairs  Department. 

You  may  have  heard  of  Rich’s  Study  in 
Atlanta  which  compared  the  pulling  pow¬ 
er  of  newsj)apers  vs.  television  of  mer¬ 
chandise  advertised  over  the  same  week¬ 
end  in  both  media.  This  study  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Rich’s  Department  Stoi*e  itself. 
However,  Ferguson  Rood  of  the  Journal 
and  Constitution  had  a  lot  to  do  with  its 
conduct.  Rood  has  a  lot  to  do  with  all  the 
research  that  goes  on  in  Atlanta.  His  de¬ 
partment  was  started  many  years  ago.  I 
believe  he  has  a  staff  of  three  persons. 

At  the  other  end  of  SNPA  country  is 
Oklahoma  City.  The  Oklahoman  and 
Times  has  concentrated  its  research  in  two 
areas.  Using  the  Oklahoma  City  Univer¬ 
sity  Business  Department  Phil  Stout,  re- 
seaich  director,  conducts  an  annual  home 
audit  which  collects  data  on  purchase  of 
retail  store  commodities,  products  on 
hand,  financial  data,  travel  and  leisure 
time  activities,  media  exposure,  and  more. 
A  few  years  ago  Stout  developed  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  planned  advertising  which  he 
uses  with  retailers.  The  program  systema¬ 
tically  develops  advertising  programs  for 
retailers  who  need  them  to  help  them  get 
the  mo.st  from  their  advertising  in  the 
Oklahoman  and  Times.  Phil  provides  a 
complete  schedule  of  advertising  allocating 
dates,  size  of  ads,  merchandise  to  be  ad- 
verti^d,  and  works  out  the  cost.  I  recall 
that  in  the  first  six  months  of  operation 
the  program  was  responsible  for  picking 
up  over  a  half  million  dollars  of  addition¬ 
al  retail  advertising  volume. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Indepen¬ 
dent  uses  a  different  approach  to  research. 
It  has  set  up  the  department  as  a  separate 
division  and  solicits  projects  from  other 
businesses  in  Florida. 

Other  services 

The  Nashville  Banner  and  Tennessean 
has  Roger  McDaniel  who  provides  market 
and  media  data  on  a  sales  development 
basis — ^that  is,  when  sales  problems  war¬ 
rant  it.  Tbe  Miami  Herald  conducts  a 
massive  market  and  media  study  biennial¬ 
ly.  It  has  a  full  time  researcher.  The 
Ft.  Worth  Star-Telegram  uses  the  facilit¬ 
ies  and  personnel  of  a  nearby  university. 
So  does  little  ole  Palestine  Herald-Press. 
Wayne  Sellers  there  uses  the  Center  for 
Communication  Research  of  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Texas  at  Austin. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  and  Times  used 
Simmons  last  year.  They  conduct  studies 
on  shopping  habits,  brand  preferences,  an 
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Research  in  South 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


annual  survey  of  automotive  accessories 
and  services.  Next  week  Wayne  Wash, 
who  is  research  manager,  is  going  into  the 
field  with  a  study  of  resorts,  travel  and 
leisure  time.  His  research  department, 
which  has  been  in  existence  for  12  years, 
consists  of  three  full-time  people  and  a 
part-time  interviewing  staff  for  field  work. 

What  is  the  outlook?  Well  many  news¬ 
papers  in  the  South  think  research  and  do 
research  without  a  formal  department. 
The  Charleston  Daily  Mail  and  Gazette’s 
research  is  handled  out  of  the  promotion 
department.  Besides  producing  a  raft  of 
secondary  data,  it  conducts  an  annual  gro¬ 
cery  audit.  The  Arkansas  Gazette,  for  the 
fii*st  time,  is  cooperating  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  computerized  data  bank.  The 
Jacksonville  Times-Union  and  Journal  has 
just  put  on  a  full  time  researcher  who 
works  directly  under  advertising  director 
Bill  Clifton.  The  Wheeling  Intelligencer 
and  News  Register  is  talking  things  over 
with  Bill  Ash  of  Creative  Research  Ser¬ 
vices.  Wes  Boyett,  advertising  director  of 
the  Palm  Beach  Post-Times,  says  that  this 
paper  doesn’t  have  a  research  department 
except  that  it  has  been  conducting  a  brand 
survey  on  a  yearly  basis  since  1968.  Right 
now  the  Post-Times  is  negotiating  with  a 
couple  of  research  oi-ganizations.  When  I 
asked  Bob  Roop,  assistant  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel-Star  about 
his  research  he  said,  “As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  you  should  come  across  a  young 
man  who  you  feel  would  be  well  suited  for 
the  position  of  our  advertising  divisions 
marketing  research  manager — I  wish  you 
would  let  me  know.” 

• 

Researchers  work 
with  advertisers 

A  research  department  was  set  up  by 
the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution  in 
1956,  to  seiwe  the  advertising,  circulation 
and  news/editorial  departments  and  the 
newspapers’  general  management. 

According  to  Fei-guson  Rood,  research 
director,  the  department  works  closely 
with  the  promotion  department,  which 
provides  both  creative  and  production 
efforts  for  the  research  presenta¬ 
tions. 

It  is  the  puiT)ose  of  the  seven-man  de¬ 
partment  to  know  the  Atlanta  market  and 
to  persuasively  sell  the  strengths  of  the 
newspapers  against  other  media.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  vast  amount  of  secondary  mar¬ 
ket  data  available  on  Atlanta,  the  re¬ 
search  department  commissions  research 
to  measure  the  demographics  of  news¬ 
paper  readers  and  users  of  consumer 
products  as  they  relate  to  the  total 
market. 

The  department,  in  cooperation  with  the 
promotion  department,  produces  an  annu¬ 
al  general  market  book  to  portray  the 
dynamics  of  Atlanta  and  the  Journal  and 
Constitution. 


Dallas  sample 
provides  fresh 
demographics 

By  Thomas  J.  Jung 

Dallas  is  a  competitive  newspaper  city. 
On  the  average  weekday  456,000  adults  in 
metro  Dallas  read  the  morning  newspaper 
and  429,000  read  the  evening  newspaper. 
This  is  just  one  of  the  results  to  come 
from  the  Dallas  News’  Continuing  Market 
Study. 

In  1970,  we  decided  to  up-date  our  re¬ 
search  studies  so  that  we  could  answer 
the  increasing  demand  for  newspaper 
reader  data  that  went  beyond  simple  cir¬ 
culation  numbers.  Advertisers  needed  to 
know  more  about  the  readers  of  newspa¬ 
pers — who  they  are,  how  many,  their 
newspaper  reading  habits,  their  demo¬ 
graphics,  etc. 

One  of  the  main  criteria  we  set  up  for 
the  study  was  that  it  must  represent  all 
male  and  female  adults  (18  years  -(-)  in 
the  SMSA.  This  meant  we  had  to  change 
from  our  previous  studies  in  which  we 
measured  heads  of  households.  In  the 
SMSA  there  are  about  150,000  adults  who 
are  not  heads  of  households  and  are  not 
included  in  heads  of  households  studies. 
We  also  had  to  continue  with  the  personal 
interview  method  we  had  used  in  the  past. 
Telephone  intei-viewing  couldn’t  leach  all 
adults,  since  in  the  city  of  Dallas  alone  12 
percent  of  the  households  do  not  have 
telephones. 

The  design  and  execution  of  our  study 
was  handled  by  Belden  Associates  who 
followed  the  sampling  and  questioning 
criteria  as  set  up  by  A.R.F.,  A.A.A.A., 
and  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

The  sample  was  of  probability  design 
using  multi-stage  stratification,  household 
clustering,  and  random  selection  of  one 
adult  from  each  household.  Specific  sam¬ 
pling  points  were  selected  using  a  method 
called  “half-open  intervals  fi’om  random 
starts.”  This  sampling  method  was  de¬ 
signed  by  Marketmath,  Inc.  and  has  been 
approved  by  the  A.R.F. 

The  sample,  because  it  had  to  represent 
all  adults  and  was  of  advanced  design 
required  a  system  of  weights.  Not-at- 
homes  were  represented  by  weighting 
procedures  developed  by  Politz  and  Sim¬ 
mons  and  refined  by  Marketmath,  Inc. 
Other  weighting  was  applied  as  necessary 
for  number  of  adults  at  home  at  the  time 
of  the  intei-view,  sex,  geographic  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  equalization  of  interviews  by  day 
of  the  week. 

We  believe  that  the  modifications  as 
outlined  meet  the  demands  for  newspaper 
data.  The  study  is  up-to-date  methodo¬ 
logically,  meets  current  standards,  and 
provides  fresh  data.  For  these  reasons  it 
is  being  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  for  inclusion  in  the  newspaper  data 
bank. 

The  following  table  contains  some  of 
the  demographic  results  from  the 
study. 


Total 

Weekday  Coverage 

Demographic 

SMSA 

Adults 

Dallas  News 
Readers 

% 

High  School 
Grad 
or  more 

663,000 

349,000 

53% 

Attended 
College 
or  more 

377,000 

222,000 

59% 

$8,000 
or  more 

588,000 

305,000 

52% 

$10,000 
or  more 

455,000 

260,000 

57% 

White 

Collar 

419,00 

246,000 

59% 

Thomas  J.  Jung  is  research  director  for 
the  Dallas  Morning  News. 


Great  graphics  a  plus 
in  selling  Houston 

If  advertisers  and  agencies  don’t  know 
enough  about  the  Houston  market,  you 
certainly  can’t  blame  either  of  its  newspa¬ 
pers. 

In  the  past  month,  both  the  Houston 
Post  and  the  Houston  Chronicle  have  pro¬ 
duced  outstanding  market  presentations. 

The  Post  went  on  the  road  with  an 
audio-visual  presentation,  “Dateline: 
Houston”  followed  by  a  mailing  of  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  combination  slide-movie  con¬ 
tent  that  is  an  outstanding  graphic  effort. 
It  starts  with  what  Houston  was  like  in 
1836,  uses  old  black-and-white  photogra¬ 
phs,  and  brings  the  market  story  up  to 
date  with  magnificent  color  photography 
of  the  area’s  greatest  advantages — 
industry,  manufacturing,  highways, 
wateiways,  finance,  culture,  retailing,  en¬ 
tertainment.  And,  of  course,  subtley 
blended  with  the  top-level  graphics,  is  a 
package  of  data  and  statistics  that  out¬ 
lines  the  area’s  economy.  The  print  bro¬ 
chure  echoes  the  impressions  gained  dur¬ 
ing  the  filmed  presentation,  and  does  it 
with  quality  and  class.  It  actually  makes 
you  want  to  visit  Houston,  as  well  as 
advertise  there. 

Part  of  the  action 

The  Chronicle’s  promotion  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  market  starts  off  on  a  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  tack,  by  immediately  involving  the 
newspaper  in  the  act.  The  front  cover 
salutes  the  Chronicle’s  new  multi-million 
dollar  production  facility  and  office  build¬ 
ing  with  a  full-color  photo  of  the  new 
plant. 

It  then  takes  off  in  the  same  general 
direction  as  the  Post’s  booklet,  featuring 
the  outstanding  color  shots  of  the  market. 
It  uses  an  editorial  treatment,  and  like  an 
oversize  National  Geographic  feature, 
sells  the  market  story  in  straight  editorial 
style.  Unlike  the  Post’s  promotion,  it 
avoids  running  a  statistical  thread 
throughout  the  text,  instead  concentrating 
on  a  solid  page  at  the  end,  quoting  from 
the  Continuing  Market  Study  of  Metropol¬ 
itan  Houston,  conducted  for  the  Chronicle 
by  Belden  &  Associates.  As  an  extra 
added  fillup,  the  Chronicle’s  booklet  uses 
the  back  page  to  promote  some  of  the 
members  of  its  editorial  staff,  specialists 
in  business,  oil,  real  estate,  and  farms  and 
ranches. 
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ARTS  WRITERS  pay  rapt  attention  to  a  lecture-demonstration  on  ballet  at  a  seminar  on  "The 
Performing  Arts"  sponsored  by  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation  at 
the  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  in  Winston-Salem.  The  seminar  also  covered  modern 
dance,  drama,  production  and  design  and  music.  Adger  Brown,  third  from  right,  cultural  affairs 
editor  of  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  State,  said  it  was  "by  far  the  best  seminar  I  have  ever  attended 
as  a  newsman."  Robert  L.  Martin,  fifth  from  right,  arts  writer  for  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Times,  called 
it  a  "smashing  success."  (Photo  by  William  Beck) 

11  attend  seminar  with  drug  experts 


Dealey  reports 
SNPA  program 
fully  financed 

The  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Foundation,  created  in  1967 
by  the  SNPA  to  conduct  a  program  of 
continuing  education  for  southern  journal¬ 
ists,  hit  full  stride  in  the  past  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Joe  M.  Dealey,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  The  year  saw  the  suc¬ 
cessful  conclusion  of  a  fund-raising  cam¬ 
paign,  and  a  maximum  schedule  of  semi¬ 
nars  and  workshops,  Dealey  reported  in 
advance  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
SNPA  Foundation  trustees,  at  Boca  Ra¬ 
ton,  Florida,  on  November  15.  The 
Foundation  offices  are  in  Atlanta. 

“The  newspapers  of  the  SNPA  states 
have  supported  the  Foundation  whole¬ 
heartedly,  both  through  financial  contribu¬ 
tions  and  through  participation  in  the 
seminars  and  workshop  that  the  Founda¬ 
tion  conducts  in  cooperation  with  South¬ 
ern  universities,”  he  said.  “For  this  sup¬ 
port  the  board  of  trustees  and  staff  of  the 
Foundation  are  deeply  appreciative.” 

A  campaign  to  raise  $550,000  was 
launched  in  March  1970  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  J.  Kelly  Sisk  of  the  Greenville 
(S.  C.)  News-Piedmont.  The  deadline  for 
reaching  the  goal  was  the  end  of  the  year. 
This  objective  was  met  on  schedule,  and 
the  amount  of  gifts  and  pledges  exceeded 
$560,000. 

The  success  of  the  fund-raising  cam¬ 
paign  places  the  Foundation  on  a  solid 
financial  base,  Dealey  commented.  Other 
major  support  includes  a  $425,000  grant 
from  the  Ford  Foundation,  a  $250,000 
grant  from  the  Edward  J.  Meeman 
Foundation  and  an  annual  contribution  of 
$15,000  from  SNPA. 

The  Foundation’s  seminars  are  designed 
to  provide  general  background  informa¬ 
tion  and  understanding  of  the  major  ques¬ 
tions  with  which  newspapers  deal  in  their 
news  columns  and  on  their  editorial 
pages. 

When  a  seminar  produces  appropriate 
material,  the  Foundation  publishes  a  book 
based  on  it.  The  first  of  these  books  for 
1971  has  just  come  off  the  press  and  is 
entitled  The  Future  of  Aging  and  the 
Aged.  Other  books  that  are  being 
prepared  for  publication  are  The  Insur¬ 
ance  Crisis,  The  Prospects  for  Higher 
Education,  and  State  Legislative  Reform. 
This  will  bring  to  nine  the  number  of 
titles  in  the  series  of  SNPAF  seminar 
books. 

Suit  for  S55  million 

The  Tucson  newspapers — the  Citizen 
and  the  Arizona  Daily  Star — are  named 
as  defendants,  with  several  city  officials, 
in  a  libel  suit  in  which  Joseph  Rae  seeks 
$5  million  compensatory  and  $50  million 
punitive  damages.  The  plaintiff,  a  former 
owner  of  the  Rocking  K  Ranch,  alleged 
that  the  newspaper  maliciously  published 
defamatory  statements  about  him. 


Journalists  from  seven  states  attended 
a  seminar  on  “Drugs,  Narcotics  and  Alco¬ 
hol”  November  7-10  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina. 

The  seminar  was  sponsored  by  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Foundation  as  part  of  a  program  of 
continuing  education  for  Southern  jour¬ 
nalists. 

Participating  journalists  were: 

John  B.  Black,  Spartanburg  (S.C.) 
Hearld-Joumal ; 

Jack  Dorsey,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger- 
Star; 

Margaret  W.  Garrett,  Charleston  (S.C.) 
Evening  Post; 

Robert  L.  Hughes,  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
News; 

Harold  Kennedy,  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News; 

Jerry  Kerns,  Meridian  (Miss.)  Star; 

Harry  Logan,  Columbia  (S.C.)  Record; 

Robert  H.  Rohrer,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Con¬ 
stitution  ; 

Ralph  S.  Smith,  Winston-Salem  (N.C.) 
Journal; 

Wayne  Welch,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times; 

G.  Allen  Wheless,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot. 

Professor  Robert  L.  Beamer,  College  of 
Pharmacy,  University  of  South  Carolina, 


was  seminar  chairman.  The  co-chairman 
was  Dr.  Larry  D.  Milne,  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Other  faculty  included  Earl  Griffith,  di¬ 
rector  of  education.  South  Carolina  Com¬ 
mission  on  Alcoholism;  David  E.  Sten- 
mark,  assistant  professor.  Department  of 
Psychology,  University  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina;  Dr.  Benjamin  Stands,  Columbia 
physician;  0.  Wayne  Corley,  Columbia 
attorney  who  is  chairman  of  a  nationwide 
program  sponsored  by  the  Young  Law¬ 
yers  Section  of  the  American  Bar  Associ¬ 
ation  to  combat  drug  abuse;  and  Sgt.  B. 
T.  Galvin,  of  the  Columbia  Police  Depart¬ 
ment,  narcotics  division. 

The  final  seminar  in  the  1971  SNPAF 
series  is  scheduled  December  12-16  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  The  subject 
is  “Drawing  the  Community  Profile  from 
Census  Data.” 

• 

Newhall  runs  fifth 

Scott  Newhall,  former  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  received  8,608  votes 
as  an  independent  candidate  for  mayor  of 
San  Francisco  in  the  i-ecent  election  won 
by  Mayor  Alioto,  with  97,251  votes. 
Newhall  was  fifth  on  a  list  of  11  candi¬ 
dates. 
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It 


No.  of  households 
over  $10,000 


EBI 

per  household 


(Santa  Clara  County) 


(Alameda  County) 

3.  San  Francisco 

(City  and  County) 


To  put  it  another  way,  of  all  the  Bay  Area’s  $10,000-and-up  households, 
nearly  26%  are  in  Metro  San  Jose.  So  you  can  see  why  Metro  San  Jose 
today  beats  out  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  in  retail  sales,  too. 

There’s  a  wealth  of  up-to-date,  in-depth  material  on  the  whole  Bay  Area 
market  available  from  the  San  Jose  Mercmy  and  News.  You’ll  find  it  in¬ 
valuable  for  corporate  planning,  as  well  as  for  sales  and  advertising  pro¬ 
grams.  For  free  copies  of  any  of  these  authoritative  reports,  just  fill  out  and 
mail  the  coupon. 


I  Marketing  Dept. 

I  Mercury  and  News 

I  752  Bidder  Park  Drive,  San  Jose  CA  95131 


San  Jose  Mercury  and  News 

MsntMrrrfMOXION  MAHKKr  NEWSPAmtS,  INC. 


I  Pi«aM  tend  m«  th«  r«|>orts  checked: 

I  □  Stanford  Research  Institute's  Projections  to 
'  1980 

I  □  Economic  Report  Series  (includes  Population, 
Personal  Incomes.  Retail  Sales.  Construction. 
I  Automotive) 

I  n  Consumer  New  Car  Sales 
I  □  Stanford  Research  Institute  Airport  Surveys 
*  □  U.S.  Census  Characteristics  of  Population 

I  □  Shopping  Center  and  Retail  Trade  Guide 


Circulation  now  owr  200,000  daily,  over  200,000  Sunday  — 
attar  the  greatest  gains  of  aii  Northern  CalHomla  new^iapers. 
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Reserve  your  Pinellas 
market  report  now! 

The  St.PetersburgTimes  and  Evening  Independent's 
annual  market  report  to  advertisers  is  rolling  off  the 
presses.  Gain  upon  gain  marks  a  phenomenal  growth  year 
in  "Pinellas:  No.  1  For  The  Money."  This  1971/72  market 
analysis  of  St.  Petersburg,  Pinellas  County  and  the  entire 
8-county  Suncoast  of  Florida  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

A  few  highlights: 

CIRCULATlONj  Times  and  Independent  recog¬ 
nized  by  ABC  Audit  as  No.  1  newspaper  combination  on 
Florida's  West  Coast. 

LIQUOR:  Pinellas  is  No.  1  liquor  sales  on  Florida's 
Suncoast  where  The  Times  and  Independent  lead  all  other 
newspaper  combinations  in  total  liquor  linage. 

ix  FOOD:  Combined  Food/Eating  and  Drinking  sales 
totaled  $332,638,000  in  Pinellas  in  1970  making  St.  Pet- 
ersburg-Pinellas  the  big  half  of  Florida's  No.  2  market. 

^  AUTO:  St.Petersburg-Tampa  Metro  Area  ranked 
23rd  in  the  nation  in  automotive  sales  dollars  during  1970. 
Most  of  these  dollars  were  spent  in  St.  Petersburg-Pinellas. 

TRAVEL:  The  Times  and  Independent  continued 
their  statewide  leadership  in  total  local  travel  linage  dur¬ 
ing  1970.  No.  1  in  Florida! 

FINANCIAL:  Plnellas  is  a  billionaire  market  with 
over  $1 -billion  in  Buying  Power,  in  Retail  Sales,  in  Bank  De¬ 
posits,  in  Savings  and  Loan  Deposits. 

DRUGS:  St.  Petersburg-Pinellas  rings  up  almost 
10%  of  drug  store  sales  in  Florida,  the  8th  ranked  state  in 
drug  sales  dollars. 

For  more  details  of  this  exciting  story  of  growth  in  Pinellas 
and  the  8-county  Suncoast,  write  our  Advertising  Manager. 
Ask  him  about  the  possibilities  of  your  viewing  our  soon- 
to-be-released  market  film. 

Sources:  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying 
Power,  7/10/71  and  ABC  Audit,  3/31/71 

”  Pinellas:  No.  1  For  The  Money  ” 

The  Big-Dividend  Market  Report 

Represented  nationally  by  Story  and  Kelly-Smith,  Inc.,  with  offices  in  New  York,  Detroit. 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta, Son  Francisco,  Syracuse. 

Member:  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc.  (Metro);  Newspoper  Preprint 
Corp.;  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA 
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Gloria  Johnson  named 
to  UPI  news  desk 

Gloria  Wolford  Johnson  has 
been  appointed  a  general  news 
editor  of  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  at  its  New  York  head¬ 
quarters.  The  announcement 
was  made  by  Roger  Tatarian, 
editor. 

Mrs.  Johnson,  32,  succeeds 
Bruce  B.  Bakke  who  was  re¬ 
cently  transferred  to  Atlanta 
as  Southern  Division  news  edi¬ 
tor.  She  will  be  one  of  the  five 
supervising  editors  responsible 
for  the  daily  news  report  to 
U.S.  newspapers.  She  joins  Lu- 
cien  Carr,  William  Laffler,  Jack 
Woliston  and  Ronald  Cohen  in 
this  assignment  after  having 
served  for  the  past  two  years 
as  an  assistant  news  editor  in 
New  York. 

Penn  State  graduate 

Mrs.  Johnson  joined  UPI  in 
Pittsburgh  shortly  after  her 
graduation  from  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University  in  1961, 
She  left  UPI  in  1963  and 
w'orked  on  daily  newspapers  in 
Perth  Amboy,  N.J.  and  Glovers- 
ville,  N.Y.  before  returning  a 
year  later  to  UPI  in  Pittsburgh. 

A  native  of  New  Castle,  Pa., 
her  first  professional  experi¬ 
ence  was  in  the  summer  of 
1959  on  the  Oil  City  Derrick. 

Her  husband,  Daniel  G. 
Johnson,  is  a  news  editor  at 
WNEW-tv  in  New  York. 


Guild  accepts  pact 
at  Washington  News 

Thirty  minutes  after  a  strike 
deadline  of  6  p.m.  October  31, 
the  Washington  Daily  News 
unit  of  the  Washington-Balti- 
more  Newspaper  Guild  voted 
unanimously  to  accept  a  con¬ 
tract  under  which  pay  for  ex¬ 
perienced  newsmen  will  in¬ 
crease  to  $380  a  week  by  June, 
1973. 

About  75  reporters,  editors, 
photographers  and  other  Guild 
members  have  been  w'orking 
without  a  contract  since  Sep¬ 
tember  30.  The  new  contract 
will  expire  December  7,  1973. 
The  minimum  salary  for  ex¬ 
perienced  employes  will  increase 
from  $295  a  week  to  $325,  retro¬ 
active  to  October  1  if  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  wage-price  freeze 
permits.  If  the  agreement  is  not 
accepted  under  Phase  II  con¬ 
trols  there  will  be  a  90-day  pe¬ 
riod  during  which  it  can  1^  re¬ 
negotiated.  If  negotiations  are 
not  successful  after  90  days,  the 
contract  will  be  submitted  to 
arbitration. 

The  new  contract  doubles  the 
company’s  contribution  to  the 
medical  plan  and  increases  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  pension  plan. 


Gloria  Wolford  Johnson 


Benefits  withdrawn, 

ITU  strike  still  on 

A  strike  by  the  International 
Typographical  Union  against 
the  Toronto  Sta/r  and  Globe  and 
Mail  will  continue  although 
union  benefits  to  250  strikers 
have  been  withdrawn,  a  union 
official  said. 

Balfour  MacKenzie,  president 
of  Local  91,  ITU,  said  that  the 
strike,  which  began  in  July, 
1964,  legally  is  still  in  effect 
until  the  union  calls  it  off. 

He  said  the  ITU  convention 
gave  him  authority  to  terminate 
the  strike,  “but  I  have  not  done 
this  yet.” 

Until  October  31,  250  of  the 
900  original  printers  and  mail¬ 
ers  on  strike  received  $120 
weekly  tax-free  for  maintaining 
picket  lines.  The  total  paid  up 
was  about  $1  million. 

MacKenzie  said  special  as¬ 
sistance  is  being  arranged  for 
some  strikers  who  are  too  old 
to  find  jobs  and  do  not  qualify 
for  ITU  pensions. 

• 

Peruvian’s  cooking 
column  widely  used 

Felipe  Rojas-Lombardi,  24 
year  old  cooking  expert  from 
Lima,  Peru,  has  his  weekly 
cooking  column  in  195  U.S. 
newspapers,  according  to  Sid¬ 
ney  Ascher,  president  of  Sid¬ 
ney  Ascher  Syndicate  (Mays 
Landing,  N.J.  08330). 

Rojas-Lombardi  has  written 
two  cookbooks.  One  is  aimed  at 
the  smallfry  market,  a  no-cook 
cookbook,  and  another  to  reach 
the  teenager  and  college  seg¬ 
ment  with  a  simplified  approach 
to  gourmet  cooking.  He  will  be 
on  television  in  1972  with  a 
daily  show  on  cooking  hints. 
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Iheieaietwo 
newspapeis  in  Dallas. 
But  chain  food  sttHCs 
put  55%  of  their 
lina^inone. 


This  is  a  growth  story. 

For  example,  in  1 969  the  Dallas  chain  food  stores 
gave  The  Dallas  Morning  News  50.7%  of  their  linage.  In  1970,  53.3%. 
And  in  the  first  six  months  of  1971 , 55.4%. 

This  year  AG,  Affiliated  Foods  and  Thrif-Tee  are  placing  100% 
of  their  linage  in  The  Dallas  News.  A&P,  Minyard’s, 

Piggly  Wiggly  and  Safeway  over  50%.  And  Tom  Thumb, 

Dallas’  biggest  grocery  advertiser,  54.9%. 

How  come?  Do  The  Dallas  News  readers 
eat  more  or  better?  The  answer  is  “yes” 

Because  they  can  afford  to. 

Of  all  the  families  in  Metro  Dallas  who  earn  $10,000  and  over, 
we  have  16.6%  more  readers  than  the  evening  paper. 

(We  also  have  26,900  more  Metro  readers). 

The  chain  food  stores  live  on 
day-to-day  results.  They  have  to  put  their  money 


where  the  money  is.  Don’t  you? 


j  Electra-perk 

V  COFFEE 


Ihe  Dallas  Morning  News 
Wie  the  one. 


Cresmer,  Woodward.  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee.  Inc.,  National  Representative;  The  Leonard  Co..  Florida  Representative;  A  Newspaper  1  Member; 

A  Member  of  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc.  Sources:  Office  and  Media  Records;  Dallas  Continuing  Market  Study,  1970,  Belden  Associates 


TALKING  TYPOGRAPHICALLY 

By  Edmund  C.  Arnold 

Normally  I  try  to  get  as  wide  a  spread  as  possible — geo¬ 
graphically  and  also  by  size  of  comm\inity — in  selecting  il¬ 
lustrations  for  this  pillar.  This  week  I  shall  bend  that  “rule” 
and  let  the  Miami  News  take  an  encore. 

I  rationalize  this  as  a  way  of  demonstrating  the  first  of 
the  Ancient  Axioms ;  All  axioms  should  be  taken  with  a  grain 
of  salt! 

(That  includes  the  axiom  on  illustrations  for  E&P  col¬ 
umns.) 

More  important,  though,  it  shows  a  change  that  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  few  months  since  the  News  first  appeared  here. 

The  News  has  adopted  a  new  nameplate  and  an  attractive 
one  it  is.  It  uses  a  Gothic  type — not  particularly  a  beautiful 
type  face— and  decorates  it  with  an  appropriate  Miamian 
symbol,  a  palm  tree.  The  flag  is  most  often  used  as  a  re¬ 
verse  printed  in  color.  But  it  is  strong,  too,  in  positive  and 
in  black-and-white. 

At  the  same  time  the  headline  schedule  was  changed  from 
Bodoni  Bold  to  Sans  Serifs.  (The  competition  also  uses  Bo- 
doni;  so  the  new  sked  adds  to  the  ^stinctive  appearance 
highlighted  by  the  new  nameplate.) 

“Since  the  direction  of  our  newspaper  has  been  heavily 
locally  oriented,  why  not  our  showcase — ^the  nameplate?  We 
designed  it  to  look  modern  and  to  have  a  connection  with 
our  own  community,”  so  explains  Howard  Kleinberg,  man¬ 
aging  editor.  I  think  he  echoes  the  sentiments  of  many  an 
editor  when  he  says,  “After  staring  at  our  logo  for,  lo, 
these  many  years”  and  expresses  the  hopes  of  at  least  some 
when  he  says,  “I  finally  have  done  something  about  it.” 

That’s  the  moral  of  this  piece:  Do  something  about  it! 

It  may  be  your  nameplate,  your  headline  schedule  or  body 
type,  your  staff  organization  ...  or  just  about  anything 
you’ve  been  staring  at  for  lo,  these. 


Okeechobee:  battle  over  lifeline 


sMIAMI^EWS 


\  I  Blasts  in  Cambodia  rip 
(  Shell  and  Esso  oil  tanks 


Braddock:  profile 
of  o  man  hated 
...and  respected 


Rlof  poiJc*  chorg*  thfd«nh  In  Solgon  strt«l 


*■  'Miracle  baby'  wages  tough  war 


‘A 
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Six  children  saved  in  fire  ST.i*" 


News  restyles  mast, 
new  headline  dress 


THE  SHAWNEE  (OKLAHOMA) 

NEWS-STAR 
A  NEW,  MODERNISTIC  PLANT 


Miami  News  nameplate  shown  here  was  in  9reen,  as  a  reverse.  A 
new  sans  serif  headline  schedule  gives  the  News  a  new  look. 


Accused  child  molester  gets  speedy'  way  out 


THE  CITY  WITH  A  NEW  LOOK 

producing 

“A  Consistent  Award  Winning  Newspaper" 

for 

More  Than  50,000  Readers 

THE  SHAWNEE  NEWS-STAR  •  SHAWNEE,  OKLAHOMA 

Subtldfory  of  Stauffer  Publfeotfens,  Inc. 

Ask  Ward-Griffith  Co.,  Inc.  about  iti 


300  cases 
may  fold 


M,  hMiamiIews  S 

n«.  Tmidui  biwtneeii.  Iipiiwbei  SI.  tWI  «  f—  ---|-  i; 

^h^^riff  auard*^ 


ARNOLD’S  ANCTENT  AXIOMS: 

Your  nameplate  isn’t  sacred;  it  can  be  changed. 
A  nameplate  must  be: 

Appropriate  and 
Legible, 

Distinctive, 

Handsome. 
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The  Second 
Ladies 


Some  of  our  Presidents’  personal  lady  friends  have  been 
well-kept  secrets. 

Last  week  in  Parade,  Lloyd  Shearer  argued  strongly  against 
the  hyprocrisy  that  concealed  Franklin  Roosevelt’s  30-year  ro¬ 
mance  with  Lucy  Mercer  Rutherford  (left) .  The  hypocrisy  that 
helped  Warren  Harding  attain  an  office  for  which  he  was  un¬ 
qualified. 

Now,  in  this  week’s  Parade,  Carol  Dunlap  follows  up  with 
the  first  full  story  on  a  different  kind  of  Presidential  “other 
woman.” 

24-year-old  Doris  Kearns  (right)  met  Lyndon  Johnson  in 


1968— just  after  she  wrote  a  published  strategy  for  dumping 
LBJ  in  that  year’s  election.  Implausibly  enough.  Miss  Kearns 
went  on  to  become  one  of  Johnson’s  closest  confidants.  You  can 
read  all  about  it  in  Parade  this  Sunday. 

17  million  families  read  provocative  articles  like  these  in 
Parade  every  Sunday.  They  count  on  Parade  to  uncover  inter¬ 
esting  issues,  explore  them,  and  follow  them  up.  In  a  concise, 
lively  style  that’s  in  tune  with  today’s  lifestyle. 

That’s  why  Parade  is  one  of  the  first  things  readers  turn  to  in 
97  fine  Sunday  newspapers  coast  to  coast.  Their  involvement 
has  earned  Parade  the  largest  weekly  circulation  in  the  world. 


In  97  fine  newspapers  with  17000,000  circulation  every  Sunday. 


The  Arkansas  Gazette  delivers  the  world  to 
over  half  tl 
Metro  Area 


every  morning 


You  can  put  the  world  of  YOUR  PRODUCT  on  the 
doorstep  of  over  half  the  homes  (holding  almost  a  billion 
dollars  effective  buying  income)  in  the  growing 
Pulaski-Saline  County  metro  area.  And  that's  only 
half  our  circulation.  In  Arkansas,  the  Arkansas  Gazette 
makes  a' world  of  difference. 


Represented  nationally  by  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Company 

*BPI  ranking,  Sales  Management  Magazine,  7-10-71. 


Tucson  writers  club 
boosts  local  athletes 

Formed  by  Tucson  sportswriters  is  the 
Tucson  Press  Box  Association,  with  Ray 
McXally,  sports  editor  of  U.  of  Arizona 
radio/tv  bureau,  president. 

Tom  Foust,  sports  editor  of  the  Ari- 
zona  Daily  Star,  is  vice-president,  and 
Karl  Kindberg,  KOLD-TV  sports  editor, 
is  secretary-treasurer. 

Members  of  the  l)oard  of  directors  are 
Carl  Porter,  sports  editor  of  the  Tucson 
Daily  Citizen,  and  Frank  Soltys,  UA 
sports  information  center. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization, 
among  other  objectives,  is  to  provide  rec¬ 
ognition  for  local  athletes.  Monday 
sports  luncheons  at  the  Tucson  Press 
Club  are  open  to  the  public. 


Southland  Mills  stock 
split  (25-1)  authorized 

Shareholders  of  Southland  Paper  Mills 
Inc.,  which  plans  a  public  offering  of  its 
common  stock  in  December  or  January, 
approved  a  25-for-one  stock  split. 

Holders  also  approved  increasing  the 
company’s  authorized  common  shares  to 
12.5  million  from  500,000.  There  are  408,- 
761  shares  outstanding,  held  by  about  730 
holders. 

Southland  produces  newsprint  and  spe¬ 
cialty  papers.  In  1970,  it  had  net  income 
of  $11  million,  or  $27  a  share,  on  sales  of 
$76.1  million. 


ALL  SET  FOR  BIG  ONES — Houston  Chronicle  and  Goss  officials  are  all  smiles  with  the  start 
up  of  Press  "D"  in  the  Chronicle's  new  production  building.  Present  at  the  ceremonies  were 
F.  E.  Warren,  president  of  the  Chronicle;  his  assistant,  John  O.  Emmerich  Jr.;  Gene  McDavid, 
Chronicle  production  director,  and  C.  M.  Keeler,  Southwest  sales  manager  for  Goss.  The  press 
was  the  final  nine  units  of  a  4-press,  36-unIt  Goss  Headliner  Mark  II  installation.  Each  of  the 
four  presses  can  publish  a  144  page  product  Including  substantial  color. 
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In  the  past  year,  one  of  America’s  great  merchandising 
organizations  has  moved  into  Terrific  Tulsa  in  a  BIG  way. 
The  John  A.  Brown  store  (upper  left)  and  a  Target  Discount 
Center  (center)  and  two  of  the  modern  Dayton  Hudson 
B.  Dalton  Book  stores.  Why?  Larger  sales  now  and  larger 
sales  projected  for  the  decade  because  of  Tulsa’s  “Total 
Transportation’’  Boom.  All  three  Dayton  Hudson  outlets  are 
large  users  of  dominant  space  in  Tulsa’s  number  one  sell¬ 
ing  and  merchandising  medium.  Follow  Dayton  Hudson’s 
lead  for  MORE  SALES  in  Terrific  Tulsa!!! 


(lulls  a  (Kribuuf 

THE  OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 

morning  /  evening  /  Sunday 

Two  Independent  &  Separately  Owned  Newspapers  •  Reps.-BRANHAM-MOLONEY 

A  40-COUNTY- MORE  THAN  4  BILLION  MARKET  AN  OCEAN  PORT 


Daniels  Jr  succeeds 
to  father’s  posts 

Frank  Daniels  Jr.,  40,  has 
succeeded  his  father,  Frank  A. 
Daniels,  67,  as  president  of  the 
News  and  Obsei-ver  Publishing 
Co.  and  publisher  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.C.)  Neivs  and  Observer  and 
Raleigh  Times.  Daniels  Jr.  has 
worked  for  the  company  since 
1953  and  has  been  co-publisher 
and  executive  vicepresident. 

Daniels  Sr.  will  continue  as 
president  of  the  newspapers’ 
charitable  foundation  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  welfare 
fund. 

The  board  of  directors  elected 
Claude  Sitton,  46,  editor  of  the 
News  and  Obseiwer,  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  and  Mel¬ 
vin  Finch  Jr.,  controller,  as 
treasurer  and  assistant  secre¬ 
tary. 


William  N.  Burke 

WILLIAM  N.  BURKE,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  News-Sentinel — named  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  JOHN  CASEY 
ROUTH,  of  the  retail  advertising 
staff  was  promoted  to  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 


Newsday  fills  posts 
on  advertising  staff 

Four  appointments  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  News- 
day,  Long  Island  newspaper, 
have  been  announced. 

Named  retail  advertising 
manager  is  Jack  Daniels,  who 
came  to  Newsday  in  August, 
1951,  as  a  salesman. 

Succeeding  Daniels  as  classi¬ 
fied  manager  is  Raymond  A. 
Jansen  Jr.,  who  has  been  man¬ 
ager,  New  York  department 
stores.  He  joined  Newsday  in 
June,  1960,  as  a  classified  sales¬ 
man. 

John  Tewksbury  leaves  the 
post  of  Suffolk  ad  manager  to 
be  assistant  retail  ad  manager. 

Taking  over  as  Suffolk  ad 
manager  is  H.  Robert  Hirsch, 
who  has  been  retail  sales  super¬ 
visor. 


That’s  what  we  tell  our  customers. 
Ask  questions!  Tell  us  your  prob¬ 
lems!  Register  a  beef!  Communi¬ 
cate!  If  you  want  to  know  anything 
about  your  Whirlpool  home  appli¬ 
ances,  call  us  on  our  toll-free  “cool 
line”  ...  an  innovation  in  our  indus¬ 
try.  The  number  is  800-253-1301. 

We’re  keeping  a  line  open  for  you, 
too.  Our  PR  “cool  line.”  That  number 
is  616-925-0651.  Call  collect  and  ask 
for  Public  Relations.  We’ll  be  happy 
to  help  you  dig  up  details  or  to  fill  you 
in  on  the  big  picture  appliance-wise. 

Just  in  case  you  don’t  know  who 
you’ll  be  talking  to,  we’re  a  major 
manufacturer  of  major  appliances 
and  consumer  electronics  .  . .  wash¬ 
ers,  refrigerators,  dishwashers,  air 
conditioners,  television  and  the  like. 
Last  year  we  manufactured  enough 
of  them  to  place  us  well  up  among 
the  country’s  largest  corporations. 
We’re  not  located  in  a  big  city,  but 
that  doesn’t  mean  we’re  hard  to 
reach.  Or  that  we  don’t  want  to  talk. 
We’re  extremely  approachable . . .  and 
as  easy  to  reach  as  your  phone. 


Ireorgia  Anne  Ircyer  Ex-teacher  tackles 
receives  Cabot  prize  school  problems 

Georgie  Anne  Geyer  C/ucapo  ^llen  Holt’s  “Ask  a  Teacher” 
Daily  News  correspondent,  re-  column  is  being  offered  to  news- 
ceived  one  of  the  Maria  Moors  papers  by  Osborne  House  Fea- 
Cabot  Prizes  in  ceremonies  ^ure  Syndicate  (PO  Box  966, 
November  4  at  Columbia  Uni-  ^enlo  Park,  Calif.  94025).  The 
versity.  New  York.  question-and-answer  feature 

Others  cited  and  given  prizes  aims  to  solve  the  school  prob- 
of  $1,000  for  distringuished  lems — from  kindergarten  to  col- 
joumalistic  contributions  to  the  lege — of  children  and  their  par- 
advancement  of  inter-American  ents. 

understanding  were:  Juan  Car-  The  author  is  a  graduate  of 
los  Colombres,  Argentina,  who  Bradley  University,  Peoria, 
signs  his  editorial  cartoons  ^ith  minors  in  education  and 
Landru;  and  Julio  Scherer  journalism.  She  received  a 
Garcia,  director  general  of  master’s  degree  in  English  at 
Excelsior,  Mexico  City  newspa-  Northwestern  University  and 
P®*"-  taught  French  and  English  in 
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PhOEINl'x 

is  vibRANT 

Aggressive  up-and-comers.  Dynamic. 
Responsive  to  new  ideas  and  products.  It’s 
our  life  style.  Phoenix  is  young.  100  years 
old,  but  young  (median  age  below  national 
average).  Young-thinking  Phoenicians  know 
what’s  new  because  we  tell  them.  More  of 
them  than  any  other  Phoenix  medium. 


The  Arizona 

REPUBLIC 


The  Phoenix 

GAZETTE 


R*pr«s*nt*d  N«tK>n«lly  by  Story  &  KoHy-Smrtb.  Ii 


A  NEYVSmPERX  MEI«R 


Alabama  seminar 
for  weekly  press 


Community  journalism  in  Alabama  will 
be  spotlight^  in  a  semester-long  seminar 
at  the  University  of  Alabama  in  Tus¬ 
caloosa  next  spring. 

The  seminar,  funded  by  a  $5,000  allot¬ 
ment  from  the  Alabama  Pi*ess  Association 
Journalism  Foundation,  will  be  attended 
by  graduate  and  undergraduate  students 
in  the  department  of  Journalism. 

James  B.  Boone  Jr.,  publisher,  Tus¬ 
caloosa  News,  president  of  the  foundation, 
and  Dr.  William  E.  Winter,  chairman  of 
the  department,  announced  the  project. 

Course  credit  given 

Boone  said  the  University  submitted  a 
proposal  for  the  study  of  Alabama’s  week¬ 
ly  press  and  that  it  met  with  instant 
approval  by  the  Foundation’s  directors. 

Teaching  the  course  will  be  Dr.  Charles 
Arrendell,  an  associate  professor  in  the 
depai-tment.  He  will  be  assisted  by  James 
W.  Hall  Jr.,  executive  director  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Press  Association. 

The  seminar,  offered  for  coui’se  credit 
to  those  students  interested,  will  encom¬ 
pass  both  classroom  work  and  laboratory 
assignments.  Members  of  the  state’s  press 
will  be  invited  to  participate. 


TULSA-BY-THE-SEA — Bowater  Southern  Paper  Corporation  made  history  on  January  21,  1971, 
with  a  650-ton  bargeload  of  newsprint.  Bowater  shipped  the  newsprint  from  Calhoun.  Tennessee, 
to  the  newly  completed  Tulsa  Port  of  Catoosa  and  became  the  first  commercial  shipment  to 
travel  the  entire  length  of  the  440  mile  Arkansas-Verdigris  Navigation  Channel.  The  newsprint 
was  distributed  to  parts  of  northern  Texas,  southern  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma. 


PROMISES  DON’T  PRODUCE  A  NEWSPAPER 


Tiring  Of  The  Same  Old  Song  ? 

Why  wait  for  a  classified  system  when  TAL-STAR’s 
has  been  fully  operational  for  over  six  months  ? 


With  TAL'STAR  Tomorrow  is  Today- the  future  is  NOW/ 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

10  Lake  Drive 

Hightstown,  New  Jersey  08520 
(609)  443-1200 
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The  bronze  medallion  is  an 
original  design  by  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Orlando 
Sentinel. 


The  Valor  Award 


A  program  established  in  January,  1971  by  the  Orlando  Sentinel 
to  show  people  are  concerned  for  each  other’s  welfare  and  will 
often  put  themselves  in  jeopardy  to  insure  it. 

The  first  two  recipients  of  the  award  were  Gary  Gray,  18,  who 
rescued  two  children  from  a  neighbor’s  burning  house,  and  ^Iph 
Franks,  Jr.,  28,  who  pulled  a  two-year-old  boy  from  a  railroad 
crossing  as  an  onrushing  train  bore  down. 

The  two  winners  received  a  bronze  medallion,  a  $1,000  check 
and  a  gold  metal  wallet  card  inscribed  with  the  heroic  deed. 

The  awards  were  presented  on  September  21, 1971.  The  outstand¬ 
ing  involvements  were  performed  within  one  week  of  each  other. 


Orlando  Sentinel/  Orlando  Evening  Star 


Represented  by;  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'AAara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 


I 


Hattiesburg  American 
to  consolidate  plant 

Construction  is  underway  on 
the  new  one-story  brick  and 
stone  home  of  the  Hattiesburg 
(Miss.)  American.  During  the 
past  64  years,  the  American 
has  been  published  from  its 


THAT'S  LIFE — Pictures  made  by  staff  photographers  adorn  the  walls  in  the  home  of  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News  and  Sun  Sentinel.  Here's  staffers  in  the  Living  Department  see  something 
besides  blank  walls  when  they  have  a  moment  to  peer  through  window.  Bill  Bates.  Gore  News¬ 
papers'  director  of  photography,  arranges  the  exhibits. 


SAVE  PRESS 
DOWN  TIME 

with  FAST  action 
on  web  breaks 

...  and  protect  your  invest¬ 
ment  in  your  web  presses 
with  the  value-engineered 
Cooksey  System  of  web 
break  detectors,  trolleys, 
and  web  severing  devices 
[  that  eliminate  costly  wrap- 
iups  and  damaged  plates. 

f  Get  the  whole  story  from: 

KORTHE  ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 

9353  Seymour  Ave., 

Schiller  Park,  III.  60176 


present  and  only  location  at 
110  West  Front  Street. 

The  new  newspaper  plant, 
located  at  823-833  Main  Street, 
is  being  built  on  a  site  contain- 
'  ing  six  lots  and  will  extend 
through  the  block  to  Jackson 
j  Street. 

At  the  present  time,  the  news¬ 
paper  is  renting  space  in  three 
additional  buildings.  The  new 
j  facility  will  enable  the  Ameri- 
'  can  to  consolidate  all  of  its  op- 
I  erations  under  one  single  roof. 
The  new  building  will  more 
than  double  the  space  of  the 
present  facilities  and  will  in¬ 
clude  space  for  storage  of  a 
90-day  supply  of  newsprint. 

I  Immediate  plans  call  for  the 
installation  of  offset  equipment 
that  will  enable  the  American 
to  produce  a  higher  quality 
newspaper  with  additional  use 
of  color.  The  new  press  will  be 


capable  of  printing  spot  color 
or  full  four-color  process  pic¬ 
tures. 

Commenting  on  the  new  fa¬ 
cility,  Robert  M.  Hederman 
III,  general  manager  of  the 
American,  said:  “We  have  faith 
in  the  continued  growth  of 
Hattiesburg  and  South  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  want  to  be  a  dynamic 
part  of  this  grow'th.” 

• 

In  Hurletron  post 

Hurletron  Incorporated,  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  electronic  control 
systems  for  the  graphic  arts 
industry  and  environmental 
control  systems  for  the  process 
industry,  has  appointed  Joel  F. 
Hutchison  as  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  Controls 
Division.  He  holds  18  U.S.  pat¬ 
ents  in  electronic,  photometric 
and  industrial  control  systems. 


Merger  of  two  unions 
is  scheduled  for  ’72 

Two  graphic  arts  unions  have 
completed  action  on  a  merger 
agreement  that  would  create  by 
Labor  Day  1972  the  largest 
union  in  the  North  American 
printing  industry. 

The  Lithographers  and  Photo¬ 
engravers  International  Union 
and  the  International  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Bookbinders  will  merge 
into  the  Graphic  Arts  Interna¬ 
tional  Union  with  130,000  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  LPIU  itself  is  a  product 
of  the  first  consolidation  in  the 
graphic  arts  in  50  years,  when 
it  merged  on  Labor  Day  1964 
the  Amalgamated  Lithogra¬ 
phers  of  America,  founded  in 
1882,  with  the  International 
Photo  Engravers  Union,  found¬ 
ed  in  1900. 


HELP  US  TO  HELP  YOU  BETTER!  There  is 
no  need  for  you  to  fill  requests  for  missing  tear- 
sheets.  Instead  forward  the  request  to  ACB. 
We  will  fill  it  promptly  and  tell  your  advertiser 
to  always  come  to  ACB  for  missing  copies.  Ad¬ 
vertising  accounts  change  agencies  .  .  .  your 
employees  may  change.  But  ACB  keeps  at  it. 
This  is  our  54th  year. 


We  read  every  daily  newspaper  advertisement 

THE  ADVERTISIN6  CHECKIN6  BUREAU,  inc. 

NEW  YORK  (10)  353  Park  Avenue.  South  •  CHICAGO  (5)  434  S.  Webaah  Avtfiu* 
MEMPHIS.  Tenn.  .  COLUMBUS,  Ohio  •  SAN  FRANCISCO,  (2)  20  Jones  StfMl 


practically 
perfect  penetration! 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 


Strong  79.8%t  penetration  for  entire 
state  compared  to  negligible  total  of  all 
out-of-state  papers  combined.  Contact: 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Del.  •  Telephone  302/654-5351 
or  Story  &  Ke/ly  Smifh,  Inc. 

tABC  Audit  12/31/70 
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This  p^age  Is  brought  to  you  by  the  numbers 
707,745,747,780,789,790,795  and  797. 
And  by  the  letters  V- A-R-I-T-Y-P-E  and  R. 


Whatever  you’ve  been  wantinf^ 
in  automatic  phototypesetting 
equipment,  we’ve  got 
your  number. 

It  all  adds  up.|To  a  new 
VariTyper  system  that 
provides  new  and  better 
ways  to  put  it  in,  put  it  out, 
and  put  it  through. 

Teamwork,  that’s  our  line. 
The  units  work  together,  in 
perfect  compatibility.  They 
also  work  separately,  in 
perfect  cooperation  with  your 
present  equipment,  helping 
it  to  do  a  better  job. 

You  can  pick  and  choose 
to  fit  your  needs.  From  a 
complete,  integrated  system, 
with  one-source  responsibility 
for  all  service  and  perform¬ 
ance,  to  a  specific  unit  for 
any  phase  of  your 
phototypesetting  operation 
that  needs  improvement. 

Continuous  operator 
training  comes  with  each 
unit,  at  no  cost  to  you.  And 
our  nationwide  organization 
assures  local  service  and 
peak  performance  of  your 
VariTyper  equipment. 

We’ve  got  everything 
going  for  you  now.  And  you 
should  see  it  now.  It’s  quite 
a  show.  Call  any  VariTyper 
office  and  ask  for  a 
demonstration,  or  write  for 
literature. 

©VARITYPeR 

'  VariTyper  ( 'onMiratinn.  ;l]  7<1.  ( 'leveland.  ( )hin  1 11  IT 


VariTyper  AM  707 

Phototypesetter 

Very  high  speed, 

automatic, 

for  newspapers, 

periodicals 

and  books. 


VariTyper  AM  725 
Phototypesetter 
Proven,  versatile, 
automatic. 

For  any  typesetting  work. 


VariTyper 
AM  789 
Magnetic  Tap»e 
Convertor 
Converts  IBM 
Selectric  mag. 

tape  to  perforated  paper  tape. 


VariTyper  AM  707 

Phototypesetter 

Very  high  speed, 

automatic, 

for  newspapers, 

periodicals 

and  books. 


VariTyper  AM  797 
Perforating  Keyboard 
Especially  recommended  for 
tape  merge/edit  functions. 


VariTyper  AM  795 
Perforating  Keyboard  ^ 
Hard  copy /counting  unit  for 
simplified,  high-speed  input. 

Read  all  about  it! 

Just  turn  the  page. 


VariTyper  AM  745 

Processor 

''Ti 

No  need  for  darkrooms.  Com- 

pact,  daylight-operated  unit. 

Perforated  input 


With  the  AM 795. 


This  new  counting  unit  produces  hard  copy  as  the  tape  is 
perforated!  Automatically. 

The  VariTyper  AM  795  is  designed  specifically  for  simplified, 
high-speed  input.  And  is  especially  compatible  with  the 
AM  725  and  AM  707  photo  typesetters. 

The  keyboard  includes  clearly  labeled  keys  for  all  phototypesetting 
functions.  No  need 

to  refer  to  charts  for  functions  or  line  length. There  is  single  keystroke 
entry  to  all  functions.  l|||||^ 

The  795  contains  one-line  width  cards  for  up  to  four 
different  type  discs.  These  plug-in  cards  are  easily 
removed  and  replaced  when  more  type  faces  are 
required.  Simple  dials  set  type  size  to  be  produced  and 
line  length.  ^ 

You  can  choose  justified  composition  or  ^ 

hyphenless  justification.  In  tabular 
composition,  the  795  composes 
up  to  fifteen  tabular 
columns,  and 
indicators  show 
column  count. 

And  remember, 
only  VariTyper  has 
over  the  place  to  serve  you.  Over 
100  of  them.  So  you  are  assured  of 
local  service  and  training. 

When  you  need  hard  copy, 
do  it  the  easy  way.  With  the 
AM  795.  You  can 
count  on  it. 
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Chicago  Tribune  names  Hagadone  newspapers’ 
Fassio  for  circulation  publishers  reassigned 

Virgil  Fassio,  vicepresident  John  Uyeno,  44,  who  began 
and  business  manager  of  the  w’ork  at  the  Garden  Island  in 
Detroit  Free  Press,  where  he  Hawaii  as  a  high  school  student 
is  also  in  charge  of  circulation  30  years  ago,  has  been  named 
operations,  has  been  appointed  publisher  of  the  newspaper  by 
circulation  director  of  the  Chi-  Duane  B.  Hagadone,  president 
cago  Tribune  effective  January  of  Kauai  Publishing  Company. 
1.  Uyeno  succeeds  Charles  G. 

C.  A.  Corcoran  will  continue  Pettit,  33,  publisher  of  the 
as  a  circulation  consultant  to  Garden  Island  since  February, 
the  Tribune.  Fassio  has  been  1969,  who  has  been  promote 
circulation  head  of  the  Free  by  Hagadone  to  the  position  of 
Press  since  1965.  Previously  he  publisher  of  the  Daily  Inter 
w'as  circulation  director  of  the  Lake  at  Kalispell,  Montana, 

Wilmington  (Del.)  News  and  where  he  replaces  Burl  L.  Ly- 

Joumal.  ons,  who  becomes  publisher  of 

Corcoran  joined  the  Tribune  the  newest  Hagadone  newspa- 
in  1954.  per,  the  Manchester  (Conn.) 

^  Herald. 

Pettit,  a  native  of  Pekin,  Ill., 
Black  newspapers  has  been  with  Hagadone  News- 

1  .1  j  papers  since  1968  when  he  be- 

supplement  planned  ^  n^anagement  training 

L.  H.  Stanton,  owner  and  program  with  the  company  in 
publisher  since  1940  of  Con-  Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho.  He  went 
tinental  Features,  a  syndica-  to  Kauai  in  January,  1969,  as 
tion  service  for  the  weekly  manager  of  Radio  Station 

black  newspapers,  has  created  KTOH  and  a  month  later,  suc- 
a  supplement  for  the  same  me-  ceeded  John  McGaugh  as  pub- 
dia.  lisher  of  the  newspaper. 

It  is  called  National  Scen^,  • 

and  will  be  published  monthly  W^ood’s  net  profit 
starting  next  month  by  L.  H.  ,  . 

Stanton  Publications.  It  will  ap-  shows  gam  of  "0  /o 
pear  in  78  newspapers  with  a  Wood  Industries  Inc.  re¬ 
total  circulation  of  1.1  million,  ported  first  quarter,  ending 
The  ad  rate  for  a  four-color  September  30,  consolidated  net 

page  will  be  $8,800.  profit  climbed  90.2%  to  $175,- 


For  over  16  years  ...  the  best  in  mat  detecting! 
This  transistorized  “brain"  stops  mechanical 
errors,  cuts  proofreading  and  resetting  time  . . . 
pays  for  itself  over  and  over!  No  mechanical 
error  can  be  repeated.  If  every  mat  does  not 
drop  into  place  during^  tape  composition,  Mat 
Detector  stops  the  machine  for  on-the-spot 
correction.  Transistor  circuitry  never  needs  ad¬ 
justing  ...  no  tubes  to  burn  out . . .  no  relays 
to  wear  out.  Adapts  to  any  machine  speed. 
Savings  of  $20  to  $25  per  week,  per  machine. 
Write  today  for  complete  information. 


Kresge  adman  joins 
Bureau  sales  staff 

James  H.  Hollis,  w’ho  has 
been  advertising  manager  of  K 
Mart,  the  discount  division  of 
S.  S.  Kresge  Co.  since  1968, 
will  join  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  December  1  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  mass  merchandising 
sales. 

As  advertising  manager  of 
K  Mart  Hollis  supei  vised  an  ad 
budget  that  is  wpected  to 
amount  to  $60  million  this 
year.  About  97%  of  the  budget 
is  allocated  to  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  Hollis,  39,  has  been 
with  Kresge  since  1951. 


8HAFFSTALL 

EQUIPMENT 

Inc. 

Sl«  E.  Bith  Street 
Indiana  potis, 
Indiana  46220 
Phone 

V  251-1476  > 


SHAFFSTAI 

li 

MAT  DETECTOR 
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The  exclusive  adult  readership 
of'The  Philadelphia  Sunday  Bulletin 
would  fill  every  hotel  room  in 
Miami  Beach  19  times. 

Add  787,000  Philadelphians. 
Add  The  Sunday  Bulletin. 


Bench-bar-press 
parley  to  stress 
J-school  course 

Law  and  journalism  professors  will 
meet  in  Chicago  December  29  to  plan  a 
national  campus  effort  to  put  greater 
emphasis  on  the  teaching  of  fair  trial  and 
freedom  of  the  press. 

The  meeting,  at  the  Sheraton-Chicago 
Hotel,  is  being  arranged  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Law  Schools  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors.  In  charge  is  Professor  Roy  Mer- 
sky  of  the  University  of  Texas  Law 
School,  Austin,  where  a  full  course  on 
bench-bar-press  relations  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  10  seniors  in  each  of  the  law 
and  journalism  schools. 

Hu  Blonk,  Wenatchee  (Wash.)  World, 
as  vice  chairman  in  charge  of  bench-bar- 
press  relations  for  APME’s  Freedom  of 
Information  Committee,  has  for  two  years 
sought  to  bring  about  the  new  campus 
academic  activity.  He  urges  schools  of 
journalism  to  send  representatives  to  the 
Chicago  meeting. 

APME  is  bringing  to  the  Chicago  con¬ 
ference  Judge  Robert  Finley  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  State  Supreme  Court,  who  will  ex¬ 
press  the  interest  of  the  judicial  system  in 
bringing  about  increased  dialogue  between 
the  legal  and  journalism  professions, 
starting  at  the  campus  level. 


NEWS  EXECUTIVES  of  the  Courier-Journal  and  Louisville  Times  in  this  non-cliche  photo,  include 
(from  left)  Albert  C.  Allen,  executive  director  of  photographer;  Michael  J.  Davies,  Times  man¬ 
aging  editor;  Robert  T.  Barnard,  editor  of  the  Courier-Journal  editorial  page;  Robert  P.  Clark, 
executive  editor  of  both  newspapers,  succeeding  Barry  Bingham,  Jr.  (right)  who  retains  the 

title  of  associate  publisher. 


The  Spirit  of  '76  is  working  across  America. 

Nrit  lon^  a};r>,  \vc  realized 
that  we  were  having  a  livomrHive 
built  which  would  hear  the 
number  1776. 

And  we  believed  this  offered 
us  a  genuine  opportunitv  to 
reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  principles 
of  freedom  and  free  enterprise 
that  have  given  this  countrv  its 


strength  and  values. 

In  addition,  it  providc'd  an 
oppi>rtunity  to  respond  to 
President  Nixon’s  call  for  the 
support  and  participation  of 
American  industrv  in  i>hser\  ing 
our  nation's  Bicentennial. 

Today  SeaKtard  Coast  Line 
locomotive  numlvr  1 776  is  a 


working  part  of  the  railroad  fleet, 
hauling  vital  gixxis  in  the  tradition 
that  helped  build  .America. 

But  its  greater  destiny  is  as 
a  symbol  of  patriotism  thiit  will 
proudly  fly  its  colors  across 
the  nation,  calling  on  all 
industrv  to  join  in  t  he 

C  .  .  ,4 ’-z.  COAST  lint 
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101  SNPA  NEWSPAPERS 


ALABAMA:  Anniston  Star,  Decatur  Daily,  Dothan  Eagle,  Florence- 
Sheffield-Tuscumbia-Muscle  Shoals  Times  &  Tri-Cities  Daily, 
Gadsden  Times,  Opelika-Auburn  News,  Tuscaloosa-Northport 
News  —  ARKANSAS:  El  Dorado  News,  Fort  Smith  Southwest- 
Times  Record,  Hot  Springs  Sentinel-Record,  Jonesboro  Sun, 
Little  Rock  Democrat,  Pine  Bluff  Commercial  —  FLORIDA:  Clear¬ 
water  Sun,  Cocoa  Today,  Daytona  Beach  News-Journal,  Fort 
Myers  News-Press,  Fort  Pierce  News  Tribune, 


Elizabeth  City  Advance,  Fayetteville  Observer,  Gastonia  Gazette, 
Goldsboro  News-Argus,  Greenville  Reflector,  High  Point  Enter¬ 
prise,  Salisbury-Spencer-East  Spencer  Post,  Wilmington  Star- 
News  —  OKLAHOMA:  Bartlesville  Examiner-Enterprise,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Journal  —  SOUTH  CAROLINA:  Charleston  News  & 
Courier,  Florence  News,  Spartanburg  Herald-Journal— 
TENNESSEE:  Bristol  Herald  Courier,  Chattanooga  News-Free 
Press,  Clarksville  Leaf  Chronicle,  Jackson  Sun, 


Fort  Walton  Beach  Playground  SER 

Sunday  News,  Gainesville  Sun, 

Key  West  Citizen,  Lakeland 

Ledger,  Ocala  Star-Banner,  M  W  W ^ K 

Panama  City  News-Herald,  mm  V 

Sarasota  Herald-Tribune— 

GEORGIA:  Albany  Herald.  ■  B 

Athens  Banner-Herald 
&  News,  Gainesville  Times, 

Rome  News-Tribune,  Savannah  ” 

News  Press  —  KENTUCKY:  Bowling  Green  Park 
City  News,  Owensboro  Messenger  &  Inquirer  —  LOUISIANA: 
Alexandria-PinevilleTown  Talk,  Bogalusa  News,  Lafayette  Adver¬ 
tiser,  Lake  Charles  American  Press  —  MARYLAND:  Cumberland 
Times,  Salisbury  Times  —  MISSISSIPPI:  Biloxi-Gulfport  Herald, 
Columbus  Commercial  Dispatch,  Greenville  Delta  Democrat- 
Times,  Meridian  Star,  Natchez  Democrat,  Pascagoula-Moss 
Point  Mississippi  Press  Register,  Tupelo  Journal,  Vicksburg 
Post  —  NORTH  CAROLINA:  Concord  Tribune,  Durham  Herald, 


M  ^  dtKVtU  tSY 


BY  Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle,  Kingsport 

Times-News,  Morristown  Citizen 
A  Tribune  —  TEXAS:  Austin  Ameri- 

r  can-Statesman,  Baytown  Sun, 

^  ^  ^  Brownsville  Herald,  Bryan 

Eagle,  Corpus  Christ!  Caller- 
Times,  Denton  Record-Chroni- 
cle.  Fort  Worth  Press,  Freeport- 
Clute-Lake  Jackson  Brazosport  Facts, 
Galveston-News,  Harlingen  Valley  Star, 
Kilgore  News  Herald,  Lufkin  News,  McAllen  Monitor, 
Midland  Reporter-Telegram,  Plainview  Herald,  Port  Arthur 
News,  San  Antonio  Express-News,  Texarkana  Gazette,  Texas 
City  Sun,  Tyler  Courier-Times-Telegraph,  Waco-Tribune-Herald 
—VIRGINIA:  Charlottesville  Progress,  Danville  Register,  Lynch¬ 
burg  News,  Martinsville  Bulletin,  Petersburg  Progress  Index, 
Stauton  News-Leader,  Suffolk  News-Herald-WEST  VIRGINIA: 
Beckley  Post-Herald  &  Raleigh  Register,  Bluefield  Telegraph, 
Logan  Banner,  Morgantown  Dominion-Post,  Parkersburg  News. 


build  READERSHIP  and  COVERAGE 

by  featuring  America's  fastest-growing 
national  newspaper  colorgravure  magazine 


FAMILY  WEEKLY’S  colorful,  uniquely  readable  content 
and  format  command  high-score  loyalty  for  every  issue. 
The  magazine’s  roster  of  distinguished  writers  adds 
lustre  to  a  local  newspaper’s  reader  service.  Relevant 
features  and  columns  maintain  interest  week  after 
week.  (32  independent  surveys  show  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
usually  the  best-read  section  in  subscribing  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  best-read  part  of  the  paper  except  for 
local  news.) 

Other  significant,  added  values  of  FAMILY  WEEKLY  that 
contribute  to  the  above-average  growth  of  subscribing 
newspapers  are  two  unique  incentive  programs  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  magazine.  "Circulation  Bonanza’’  assists 
circulators  in  motivating  personnel  to  greater  and 


quicker  gains,  resulting  in  increased  newspaper  cover¬ 
age.  (Most  of  the  newspapers  that  carry  FAMILY 
WEEKLY  regularly  show  greater  circulation  growth  than 
similar  size  papers  in  comparable  markets.)  FAMILY 
WEEKLY’S  "Tie-in  Retail  Incentive  Program’’  encour¬ 
ages  sales  of  more  top  advertising  space  tied  in  with 
the  magazine’s  national  ads.  (More  than  4,600,000 
lines  of  FAMILY  WEEKLY  tie-ins  were  reported  last  year 
by  Advertising  Checking  Bureau.) 

Another  important  factor  in  subscribing  newspapers’ 
profit  performance  is  the  magazine’s  low  cost.  FAMILY 
WEEKLY  is  the  most  economical  portion  of  any  carrying 
paper. 


MORE  THAN  17,500,000  AOULTS 
ANO  MILLIONS  OF  YOUNGSTERS,  IN  MORE  THAN 

8,500,000  HOUSEHOLDS 

READ  FAMILY  WEEKLY  EVERY  WEEKEND 
IN  264  INFLUENTIAL  NEWSPAPERS 

For  further  information,  phone  or  write  Morton  Frank,  President  and  Publisher,  641  Lexington  Aye.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
(212-935  5256)  or  Robert  D.  Carney,  Vice-President  and  Publisher  Relations  Director,  P.O.  Box  42,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30301  (404-636  5258). 


Miss  Huxtable’s  award  is  for  her  Sep¬ 
tember  7  article,  “Architecture:  A  Look 
at  the  Kennedy  Center,”  a  criticism  of  the 
new  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
fonning  Arts  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Nemy’s  award  is  for  her  May  10 
feature,  “Group  Sex:  Is  If  ‘Line  Art’  or  a 
Sign  that  Something  is  Wrong?” — a  story 
of  the  changing  sexual  patterns. 

The  club  awarded  scholarehips  to  two 
students  at  Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism — Dallas  Galvin  of 
Lucust  Valley,  N.  Y.,  who  is  a  fifth  gen¬ 
eration  of  a  newspaper  family,  $2500 
Anne  McCormick  Scholarship ;  and  Sta- 
phanie  Smith  of  Washington,  D.  C.  recent 
graduate  of  Howard  Univereity  who  re¬ 
ceives  $600 — ^the  Mai’y  E.  Watts  award. 


Prizes  to  women 
for  reports  on 
social  problems 


The  Newspaper  Women’s  Club  of  New 
York  presented  its  1971  Front  Page 
Awards  for  excellence  in  journalism 
(November  5)  to  five  newswomen  in  the 
metropolitan  area. 

Winners  were: 

Judith  Michaelson,  New  York  Post,  best 
general  news  story; 

Lesley  Oelsner,  New  York  Times,  best 
feature  of  general  intei*est ; 

Penelope  McMullan,  Newsday,  best 
series ; 

Ada  Louise  Huxtable,  New  York  Times, 
best  criticism  or  column ; 

Enid  Nemy,  New  York  Times,  best 
family  page  feature  or  column. 

Miss  Michaelson’s  awai-d  is  for  her 
June  28  story  “I  Was  With  Him,”  an 
eyewitness  account  of  the  Joe  Colombo 
shooting  at  the  Italian-American  Civil 
Rights  League  rally. 

Miss  Oelsner’s  award  is  for  her  August 
9  story  “World  of  the  City  Prostitute  Is  a 
Tough  and  Lonely  Place,”  which  describes 
a  day  in  the  life  of  a  prostitute. 

Miss  McMullan’s  award  is  for  her 
December  three-part  series,  “Where’s 
Grandma?”,  an  inside  look  at  nursing 
homes  on  Long  Island  for  which  she 
worked  a  week  as  a  nurse’s  aid. 


Local  coverage  split 
at  Washington  Star 

As  part  of  a  reorganization  of  local 
coverage  at  the  Washington  Star,  city  edi¬ 
tor  Harry  Bacas  has  been  named  assistant 
managing  editor  in  chai-ge  of  the  arts  and 
Scott  Smith  has  been  named  to  the  new 
position  of  metropolitan  editor. 

Bacas  will  direct  and  expand  coverage 
of  theatre,  movies,  books,  art,  music,  the 
dance  and  other  cultural  subjects.  Smith 
will  direct  all  local  coverage — both  city 
and  state. 

The  Star  has  had  separate  staffs  cover¬ 
ing  the  District  of  Columbia  and  suburban 
Mainland  and  Virginia. 


WINNER  of  a  competition  known  as  "Happiness 
Week — Bahamas"  is  Sriffen  L.  Gomez,  secretary- 
treasurer  and  advertising  manager  of  The  Daily 
World,  Opelousas,  Louisiana.  He  and  Mrs.  Gomez 
are  pictured  at  the  Nassau  Beach  Hotel  on  famed. 
Cable  Beach.  The  Daily  World  was  the  first  suc¬ 
cessful  daily  offset  newspaper  in  the  United 
States.  It  converted  25  years  ago.  The  trip  for 
himself  and  his  wife  was  the  result  of  a  contest 
sponsored  by  the  National  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Design / Engineering/ Construction  Management 

The  big  news  breaking  tomorrow  is  growth! 

We  should  know.  We're  writing  the  lead  story  on  it  today.  i 


All  with  the  help  of  men  such  as  pur 
Don  Radway— with  over  two  decades  of 
first  hand  experience  in  your  business. 
An  engineer  who  knows  what  it  means 
to  meet  a  deadline.  A  seasoned  pro¬ 
fessional  who  knows  his  way  around 
your  plant.  In  short— a  man  who  speaks 
your  language. 

At  Lockwood  Greene,  we're  proud 
of  our  contributions  to  the  newspaper 
industry.  Case  in  point— The  San  Jose 
Mercury  and  News— a  Plant  of  the  Year 
winner.  And  that's  page  one  news  for 
any  engineering  firm.  . 

It's  because  of  our  unique  experience 
in  this  area  that  we  understand  fully 


the  complex  nature  of  the  challenge  of 
growth.  That's  why  when  you're  ready 
to  start  thinking  about  tomorrow,  we'd 
like  to  share  in  your  thoughts  today. 
Write  us  at  200  Park  Avenue  or  better 
yet,  call  us  at  (2 1 2)  687-0630. 

The  sooner  we  can  get  involved  the 
faster  you  can  go  to  press. 


we  speak  your  language 

LiOCKWOOD  GREBNB 
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Ocelots  are  very  big 
at  the  Houston  Chronicle. 


Ocelots  are  on  their  way  to  becom¬ 
ing  extinct,  and  The  Chronicle  is  doing 
something  to  prevent  it.  We’re  encour- 
aging  Houston’s  youth 
through  a  poster  com- 
petition  to  concern  them- 
selves  with  endangered 
species.  This  program  is 
"  in  cooperation  with  the 
Houston  Zoological  Gar¬ 
dens  and  is  one  more  way 
The  Chronicle  concerns 
itself  with  the  community. 

Our  first  responsibility 
A  iS'-to  bring  the  news  to  our 
\  r^de'rs.  The  awards  we  receive 
for  j^irn^tic  excellence  indicate  we 
are  dpng  tl\i^.  But  we  feel  The  Chron¬ 
icle  s|i(l)uld  do' more.  In  our  community 
service  projects  we  involve  ourselves 
with  our  readers  in  a  happy  way.  In  a 
way  that  contributes  to  our  city. 


Represented  nationally  by  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker  •  Member  Newspaper  1 


No  two  newspapers 
are  exactly  alike. 

That’s  why  there’s  a 
Goss  Urbanite. 


I 


M6D  Graphic  Systems 

North  American  Rockwell 


Your  newspaper  is  your  most  important  product. 
It’s  ours  too.  Which  is  why  we  offer  you  a  vertical 
web  press  that  you  can  adapt  to  your  own 
individual  requirements.  Even  commercial  work. 
To  us,  that  makes  more  sense  than  a  commercial 
press  adapted  to  newspaper  standards. 

Goss  makes  tailor-made  newspaper  presses.  For 
example,  the  Urbanite  can  be  floor  mounted  and 
end  fed.  Or  substructure  mounted  and  underfed. 
If  your  space  is  limited  the  units  can  be  stacked. 
To  meet  higher  production  requirements  the 
Urbanite  can  be  underfed  from  Goss  reels, 
tensions  and  pasters,  permitting  web  splicing  at 
all  press  speeds. 

And  when  you  talk  about  color  capabilities, 
you’re  talking  about  our  unique  3/Color  Unit. 

It  lets  you  economically  print  everything  from 
black/multi-color  newspapers  to  supplements. 
Not  to  mention  the  commercial  possibilities. 


Point  is,  the  entire  press,  the  centralized  control 
console,  the  printing  cylinders,  the  inking  system, 
the  dampening  system,  the  drive,  the  folder, 
everything  is  designed  to  meet  your  needs. 

That’s  why  medium-sized  dailies  and  large 
circulation  weeklies  have  found  the  Urbanite 
offers  peak  production  efficiency. 

And  the  Urbanite’s  ease-of-operation  has  made 
history.  For  example,  its  vertical  web  travel  gives 
your  men  a  lot  more  inches  to  work  in.  And 
when  it  comes  to  fast  makeready  and  quick 
adjustments,  an  inch  is  as  good  as  a  mile. 

So  it’s  not  a  question  of  what  the  Urbanite  can’t 
do.  It’s  a  question  of  what  it  can  do.  And  the 
answer  to  that  is  “almost  anything”. 

Call  your  Goss  representative.  Cr  write  to  Goss, 
MGD  Graphic  Systems, 

Box  50360,  Chicago, 

Illinois  60650. 


Goss 


Jimmy  Crowe,  publisher  of 
the  Key  West  (Fla.)  Citizen — 
promoted  to  vicepresident  of 
Morris  Newspaper  Corporation, 
which  owns  the  Citizen.  Crowe 
and  his  family  are  moving  to 
Savannah,  Ga.,  headquarters  for 
Morris  Newspapers.  Crowe  will 
coordinate  acquisitions  and  op¬ 
erations  for  the  corporation. 
Donald  H.  Keith,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Key  West  Citizen, 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  Key 
West  operation. 


John,  Piper,  news  editor  of 
the  Oregonian  in  Portland  since 
1952,  retired  in  October.  He  has 
been  replaced  by  Max  Wau- 
CHOPE,  who  joined  the  staff  in 
1959  and  will  be  succeeded  as 
day  news  editor  by  John  Har¬ 
vey.  Wauchope  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  with  the  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News. 


Keith  Green  is  a  new  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  Blackwell  (Okla.)  Journal- 
Tribune. 


Charlie  T.  Garner  Jr.,  has 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  Hood  River  (Ore.)  News. 
He  returns  to  Oregon  from 
Lansing,  Mich. 


Karen  Brewington  —  named 
classified  advertising  manager 
the  Pauls  Valley  (Okla.) 
Daily  Democrat. 

L.  SCOTT  OLSEN  hat  been  ap¬ 
pointed  business  manager  of  the 
Woodbridge  (N.  J.)  News  Trib¬ 
une,  where  he  has  worked  for  32 
years.  He  continues  as  circulation 
director.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
newspaperboy  committee  of 

Robert  G.  Beard,  assistant 
advertising  director,  Asheville 
(N.C.)  Citizen-Times  for  the 
past  four  years — named  adver¬ 
tising  director,  succeeding  L. 
Roy  Phillips,  who  retired  after 
42  years.  Beard  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  newspapers’  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  since  1958. 


Ted  Blackman,  University 
of  North  Carolina  journalism 
graduate,  has  joined  the  Spring- 
field  (Ore.)  Netvs  as  a  reporter. 
He  was  employed  by  Southern 
Bell  Telephone  in  Atlanta  be¬ 
fore  moving  to  Oregon. 


Larry  Nance,  formerly  of  the 
Borger  (Texas)  News-Herald, 
has  been  named  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Guymon  (Okla.) 
Daily  Herald. 


DONALD  W.  HASKINS.  JR.,  has 
been  appointed  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  Albany  Times-Union, 
it  was  announced  by  John  J. 
Leary,  executive  editor.  Haskins 
joined  the  Times-Union  staff  in 
1961,  and  has  been  a  writer, 
primarily  for  the  editorial  page. 


James  G.  Welch,  managing 
editor  of  the  Salem  (Ore.) 
Capital  Journal,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  an  advisory  commit¬ 
tee  to  the  Oregon  Supreme 
Court  on  the  use  of  electronic 
data  processing  in  keeping  court 
records. 


Thomas  N.  Turner,  Arizona 
Daily  Star  special  assignments 
editor,  has  been  promoted  to  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor;  Paul  M. 
Wolfe  —  promoted  from  copy 
editor  to  financial  editor. 


Thomas  G.  Matthews,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch  since  1966  —  named 
city  editor.  He  succeeds  the  late 
Edward  H.  Seidl,  who  died  re¬ 
cently. 


Ron,  L.  Jensen,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times — named  managing  editor 
of  the  McMinnville  (Ore.) 
News-Register.  He  replaces  Tim 
McAllister,  who  resigned. 


Arthur  H.  “Red”  Motley 
received  the  Regents  Award  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota. 
Motley  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Parade  Publications  Inc.  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Foun¬ 
dation. 


Bruce  Meadows  —  named 
sports  editor  of  the  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 

,  resignation  of  Norm  Unis. 
Pedro  Beltran,  publisher  of 

La  Prensa,  Lima,  Peru,  is  ♦  *  ♦ 

Scholar  in  Residence  at  the  Sarah  Watke,  a  reporter  for 
Graduate  School  of  Business  the  Green  Bay  (Wise.)  Press- 
Administration,  University  of  Gazette  received  the  first  Ray 
Virginia,  for  the  next  three  Bruner  Science  Writing  Fel- 
months.  lowship  from  the  American 


HAGADONE  NEWSPAPERS 


(A  division  of  Scripps  League  of  Newspapers) 


has  acquired 


THE  MANCHESTER,  CONN.  HERALD 


Bill  Pinella,  teleg^raph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Fairmont  (W.Va.) 
West  Virginian  and  Times-West 
Virginian — to  sports  staff  of  the 
Charlottesville  (Va.)  Daily 
Progress. 


PARK  ^ 
ROW 
NEWS 
SERVICE 


The  undersigned  acted  as  Consultants 
in  the  above  transaction 


Rorert  j.  Bowerman  is  join¬ 
ing  the  Richmond  Newspapers 
on  December  1  as  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  He  has  been 
working  for  a  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentative  firm  in  Detroit ;  earlier 
he  was  with  the  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal.  In  Rich¬ 
mond  he  replaces  Dan  Mac  In- 
N^s,  who  resigned  several 
150  Briadway,  New  York,  N.Y.1003I  months  ago  and  moved  to  New 

Zealand. 


news  features 
with  your 
LOCAL  angle 


AREA  CODE  2  12  (j87-.3727 
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Donald  Kirk,  formerly  of 
VAf  the  Washington  Star  as  its 

Asia  correspondent,  is  the  new 
Far  Eastern  correspondent  for 
^  ,  the  Chicago  Tribune.  He  will 

Norman  Bradley,  editorial  based  in  Tokyo, 
writer  for  16  years  —  named 
editor  of  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times  to  succeed  Mar¬ 
tin  S.  Ochs,  who  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia.  Bradley  is 
a  former  editor  of  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Post  and  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  State  Times. 

*  *  *  Edwin  H.  Watkins,  business 

Florian  Sauvageau- named  and  financial  analysis  depart¬ 
managing  editor  of  Le  Soleil,  Enterprises,  Chi- 

Quebec  City,  to  succeed  Hubert  vicepresident/cor- 

POTVIV  wU  development. 


Delta  is  an 
air  line  nmliy 
]irofessionals. 
Like  Marian 
Curtis, 

reservatkmist 
She  knows 
everything 
about  fares, 
ticketing, 
schedules.  And 
she*s  anxious 
to  be  of  service 
to  you.  Even 
when  you  call 
withatough 
requestWhich 
makes  hera 
pretty  special 
numbeu 


Howard  Brandt,  credit  man¬ 
ager,  WGN  Continental  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  Chicago  — 
elected  president  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Media  Credit  Executives 
Association. 


Fred  Weber  II,  Athens 
Messenger  —  new  president  of 
the  Ohio  Circulation  Managers 
Association. 


Joseph  R.  Bianco 


Nancy  Elliott,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Durango 
(Colo.)  Herald,  and  Mrs.  Peggs 
Richard  have  set  up  a  public 
relations  firm  under  the  name 
of  Exec  Associates. 


Angelo  Cipollo  —  appointed 
circulation  coordinator  at  Cap¬ 
ital  Newspapers,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Cipollo,  27,  joined  the  news¬ 
papers  as  a  mailer  in  1960.  He 
assisted  in  computerizing  the 
newspapers'  subscription  lists. 


^  AND  COMPANY 


tour  with  the  U.S.  Army,  dur-  Frederick  K.  McIlvaine,  68, 
ing  which  he  was  with  the  Pen-  longtime  copy  editor  and  make- 
tagon  Information  Office  in  up  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade; 
Washington.  previously  with  INS,  the  But- 

*  *  *  ler  (Pa.)  Eagle  and  Niles  (0.) 

Franklin  Bruns,  syndicated  retired, 

stamp  columnist,  and  Belmont  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Faries,  news  editor/stamps  Mrs.  Deborah  Bielski,  for- 
columnist  at  the  Washington  merly  with  the  Cleveland  Times, 
Star,  have  been  appointed  to  Shelby,  N.C.  —  named  to  newly- 
the  Citizens’  Stamp  Advisory  creat^  post  of  women’s  edi- 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  Postal  tor,  Journal-Inquirer,  Rockville, 
Service.  Conn. 
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maintained  on  the  response  to  their  vari¬ 
ous  advertised  offers.  Most  of  the  test 
results  are  obtained  from  split-run  inser¬ 
tions,  he  said. 

Malone  said  he  desii'ed  to  do  more  of 
this  type  of  scheduling  in  the  smaller 
circulation  size  newspapers.  He  noted  that 
this  kind  of  flexibility  is  generally  lacking 
with  the  smaller  papers.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  said  the  larger  metropolitan  pa¬ 
pers  offer  a  wide  range  of  circulation 
breakdowns  that  permit  him  to  schedule 
different  ads  or  to  target-in  on  his  prime 
audience  with  Senior  Citizens  Sections. 

Malone  said  he  would  like  to  see  more 
research  from  newspapers  on  their  audi¬ 
ence.  As  an  example,  he  said  he  did  not 
know  of  any  newspaper  that  has  made  a 
“credibility  study  of  its  audience.” 

Malone  said  he  was  interested  in  learn¬ 
ing  why  an  advertisement  does  not  work. 
He  would  like  to  know  whether  his  prob¬ 
lem  lies  with  the  ad  itself,  the  policy  offer, 
or  the  medium  used.  On  this  score,  he  said 
his  company  would  be  willing  to  foot  half 
the  research  costs  with  individual  newspa- 
pei's  to  produce  the  answers. 


No  slackening  seen 
in  direct  response 
insurance  ad  offers 

“Direct  marketing  of  insurance  is  here 
to  stay  and  I  don’t  think  we  have  even 
scratched  the  surface,”  Edward  Malone, 
senior  vicepresident  of  marketing  for 
Colonial  Penn  Group  Inc.,  told  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Chapter  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representatives 
November  4. 

The  Colonial  Penn  Group  consists  of 
Colonial  Penn  Life  and  Colonial  Penn  In¬ 
surance  Co.  The  combined  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  investment  of  these  two  compan¬ 
ies  will  amount  to  about  $1  million  in 
1971.  Malone  said  the  ad  outlay  would  be 
increased  in  1972.  Preparation  and  place¬ 
ment  of  Colonial’s  ads  is  handled  by  Haw¬ 
thorne  Adveiiising,  an  in-house  agency  of 
which  Malone  became  president  in  1967 
when  he  joined  Colonial  Penn  Group. 
Prior  to  that  he  w'as  a  marketing 
vicepresident  with  J.  Walter  Thompson 


Nationwide  newspaper  ads  up  to  this 
time  have  been  aimed  primarily  at  the 
senior  citizen  group.  These  are  persons 
who  are  demographically  bracketed  in  the 
“over  55”  category.  The  ads  and  inserts 
appearing  in  newspapers  have  been  re¬ 
stricted  to  selling  whole  life  and  automo¬ 
bile  accident  coverage,  which  most  other 
insurance  companies  do  not  make  avail¬ 
able  to  persons  in  this  age  group. 

In  his  talk  to  the  newspaper  sales  rep¬ 
resentatives,  Malone  said  close  check  is 


Critics’  anthology 

The  Columbia  Journalism  Review  is 
celebrating  its  tenth  anniversary  with 
the  publication  of  an  anthology  of  press 
criticism,  titled  “Our  Troubled  Press.”  It 
is  published  by  Little,  Brown  and  Compa¬ 
ny  ($10)  and  is  edited  by  Alfred  Balk, 
Review  editor  and  a  foi-mer  editor-at- 
large  of  Saturday  Review,  and  James 
Boylan,  the  Review’s  founding  editor. 


PRESS  PLACE — Following  the  expansion  program 
at  the  Athens  Banner-Herald  and  the  Daily  News, 
located  on  the  first  block  of  the  main  street  in 
Athens,  Georgia,  a  special  request  to  the  Athens 
City  Council  by  publisher  N.  S.  “Buddy"  Haden 
resulted  in  a  unanimous  decision  to  change  the 
name  of  this  one  block  of  the  main  street  from 
Clayton  to  Press  Place.  A  Banner-Herald — Daily 
News  secretary  prepares  to  make  the  street 
name  change. 


You  wince  at  the  possibly  wasted  staff  time  and  expense  when  a  story  must  be  spiked  or  discarded. 

We  at  Lederle  do  our  own  “spiking”  too.  Because  pharmaceutical  excellence  is  our  job,  we  “spike” 
many,  many  prospects  for  every  product  that  gets  on  the  pharmacist’s  shelf. 

Medicines  to  prevent  and  cure  disease  have  to  fight  their  way  past  our  “spike.” 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York  I096S 
For  information  about  Lederle,  call  Public  Relations  Dept.  914-73S-S000. 
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worn  umi  IK  fMommsitriKS  Prices  and  speoftcations  aubiect  to  change  without  notice 

Boston  New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago  Atlanta  Dallas  Los  Angeles  Portland  Montreal,  Canada  International 
Photon  Corporation.  Wilmington.  Mass.  U  S  A.,  International  Photon  Ltd.,  Edgware.  Middlesex.  England 


The  most  otpansive  system 


We  designed  the  new  Pacesetter  to  grow  on  you  and  with  you  It's  the  most  expandable 
investment  in  photocomposition  you  can  make  It  pays  you  dividends  in  quality  output, 
higher  productivity  and  greater  profitability  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Consider  this  You  can  buy  Pacesetter  for  its  economy  at  $1 3,500  with  4  type  faces, 

4  point  sizes  and  up  to  50  lines  per  minute  of  the  sharpest  composition  you'll  find  at  any 
price  You  can  keep  the  same  machine  and  add  to  its  capability  until  you  have  8  type  faces 
in  1 6  point  sizes  You  have  full  mixing  capabilities  and  a  type  size  range  of  5  to  72  point 
from  the  world's  largest  phototype  library  You  can  drive  your  Pacesetter  from  justified  or 
unjustified  6,  7  or  8-level  paper  tape  produced  on  practically  any  perforator.  You  can  use 
a  variety  of  input  systems.  Tailor  your  Pacesetter  to  any  job  you  have  in  mind  Use  automatic 
typesetting  features  from  your  Pacesetter's  built-in  programmable  computer  to  make  your 
composing  job  a  lot  easier  and  more  efficient.  You  have  26  models  to  select  from.  At 
$13,500  to  $22,700 

What  you  want  is  what  you  get  with  the  Photon  Pacesetter  System.  Write,  wire  or  phone 
for  many  more  features  described  in  our  new  Pacesetter  Bulletin. 

Set  in  Photon  Univers  type  face 


The  Weekly  Editor 


their  own  policies  and  there  is  no  pres¬ 
sure  to  be  political  although  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  office  routinely  seek  editorial 
endorsement. 

A  typical  issue 

A  typical  Leader  includes  news  stories, 
features,  book  reports  by  the  Saturday 
Review,  the  Morgan  Journal,  social  no¬ 
tes,  phonograffiti.  Watt  Huntley’s  column 
“Small  Talk,”  Cork  cartoon,  the  sporting 
life,  hunting  and  hunt  notes,  weekly 
schedule  of  UNC-TV  Channel  4,  radio  FM 
music  schedules.  Triangle  calendar  for 
drama,  dance,  and  other  cultural  happen¬ 
ings.  Neil  Morgan,  whose  syndicated 
column  from  the  Copley  News  Service 
they  use,  is  originally  from  Wake  Forest, 
N.C.  He  and  Margaret  are  old  friends 
from  the  days  when  they  both  served  on 
the  staff  of  the  News  &  Observer. 

When  Margaret  and  Ida  Kay  started 
the  paper  they  had  no  idea  they  would 
each  drive  an  average  of  1,500  miles  a 
month  covering  the  events  within  a  thirty 
mile  radius  of  their  Raleigh  office.  Have 
they  ever  had  any  unfortunate  experi¬ 
ences?  “No,  unless  you  count  a  flat  tire 
one  dark  night  hurrying  to  a  meeting  in 
the  Research  Park,  just  as  we  got  on  NC 
54.  But  a  kind-heai-ted  truck  driver  hap¬ 
pened  along  and  offered  his  help  chang¬ 
ing  the  tire,”  said  Margaret.  “We’ve  been 
treated  well  by  everybody  and  even  in 
selling  ads  we  feel  we  have  made 
friends,”  added  Ida  Kay. 

And  don’t  these  gals  get  worn  out  on  a 
seven  day  a  week  schedule?  “No,  the 
second  class  mail  permit  at  the  Post  office 
sees  to  it  that  we  get  a  week  off  four 
times  a  year  because  we  cannot  publish 
but  four  issues  a  month,  which  means 
that  every  fifth  Wednesday  in  a  month  is 
a  spare.  One  of  these  extra  Wednesdays 
mercifully  comes  between  Christmas  and 
New  Year’s,”  said  Ida  Kay. 

On  their  time  off,  they  both  renew 
themselves  like  Scarlett  O’Hara  going 
back  to  the  old  homeplace  Tara;  Mar¬ 
garet  heads  for  her  family  in  Norfolk  and 
Ida  Kay  strikes  out  for  Elizabeth  City. 

The  Leader  has  a  press  run  of  3,500 
copies  (subscription  rate  $6.50  a  year) 
{Continued  on  page  50) 


By  Nell  Joslin  Styron 


WO  WOMEN’S  DREAM 


“Meet  Margaret  Knox  behind  the 
bam,”  read  the  memo  handed  former 
Governor  Luther  Hodges.  This  sounds 
like  hanky  panky  but  the  I’endezvous  be¬ 
hind  the  Angus  Barn  was  a  strictly  busi¬ 
ness  interview  for  the  editor  of  the  North 
Carolina  Leader. 

In  fact.  Governor  Hodges  is  said  to  be 
an  ai’dent  supporter  of  Margaret  Knox 
and  Ida  Kay  Jordan  who  realized  the 
di’eam  of  publishing  an  independent,  un¬ 
subsidized  weekly  newspaper.  This  fall 
they  celebrated  their  paper’s  fifth  anni¬ 
versary. 

It  was  Margaret’s  brother.  Dr.  Barney 
Jones,  of  the  Duke  University  Department 
of  Religion,  who  first  acquainted  her  with 
North  Carolina’s  “Research  Triangle.” 
She  was  soon  persuaded  that  it  was  an  ex¬ 
citing  place  to  start  a  new  kind  of  weekly 
newspaper.  “The  only  reason  for  publish¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  is  to  serve  the  area,” 
Margaret  said.  “The  Leader  is  doing  this 
by  forcing  attention  on  all  the  exciting 
developments  not  only  in  the  Research 
Triangle  Park  but  in  Raleigh,  Durham 
and  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina.” 

The  Leader  began  as  a  minipaper  of 
eight  pages  but  has  now  doubled  and 
occasionally  runs  to  twenty-four  pages. 

The  girls  were  not  untrained  when  they 
plunged  into  this  venture  which  has  ship¬ 
wrecked  so  many  others.  They  both  had 
years  of  newspaper  experience  behind 
them. 

Margaret  was  born  of  a  newspaper 
family  in  Noi'folk.  She  went  into  the 
composing  room  of  the  Ledger  Dispatch 
when  she  was  three  years  old.  Her  grand¬ 
mother,  Mrs.  Stella  Andi-ews  Upshur  took 
her.  Mrs.  Upshur  was  a  lady  who  began  a 
newspaper  career  in  her  50’s  and  contin¬ 
ued  into  her  90’s  as  Virginia’s  oldest 
working  newspaper  columnist.  Margaret’s 
active  interest  began  in  grammar  school 
where  she  put  out  an  independent  news¬ 
paper.  During  high  school  she  worked  on 
the  Norfolk  newspapers  and  after  gradu¬ 
ating  from  the  University  of  Alabama 
she  began  her  professional  newspaper 
career  which  took  her  from  the  Goldsboro 
(N.C.)  Argus  to  the  Raleigh  Times,  to  the 
News  &  Observer  to  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch,  to  the  New  Orleans  States- 
Item,  to  the  New  York  World  Telegram 
and  Sun  and  to  the  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot.  It  was  there  she  met  Robert  Bost 
Knox,  Jr.,  a  NCSU  graduate  who  edited 
NCSU’s  Technician.  They  were  married  in 
1944. 

In  advertising 

After  the  war  the  Knoxes  went  to  New 
York  City  where  Robert  was  associated 
with  Roy  Park  in  advertising.  (Roy  Park 
a  NCSU  graduate,  now  heads  Park 
Broadcasting  Co.,)  Robert  Knox  was  the 
head  of  the  public  relations  agency  of 
Knox,  Komfield  and  Smith  until  his  un¬ 
timely  death  a  few  years  later  upon  which 
Margaret  returned  to  Norfolk.  In  1964 
she  met  Ida  Kay  Jordan  while  they  were 
both  working  on  the  Virginian-Pilot. 
Margaret’s  uncle,  William  Shands 


Meacham,  now  retired,  was  the  editor  of 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Virginian-Pilot. 

Ida  Kay  was  born  in  Elizabeth  City, 
N.C.  During  school  vacations  she  worked 
for  the  Elizabeth  City  Advance  for  $12.50 
a  week.  After  graduating  from  Wake 
Forest  College  she  worked  on  the  Eliza¬ 
beth  City  Independent.  Next  she  went  on 
the  road  doing  public  relations  for  the 
North  Carolina  Symphony.  From  there 
she  went  to  the  News  &  Observer  and 
then  on  to  Virginian-Pilot  for  two  years. 

Margaret,  is  the  editor  of  the  Leader 
and  Ida  Kay  is  business  manager  and 
photographer.  They,  both  do  reporting, 
sell  advertising,  compose  and  paste  up 
pages,  deliver  to  the  printers  in  Chapel 
Hill  and  do  the  mailing.  “The  paper  is 
breaking  even  financially  and  coming 
along  all  the  time,”  said  Ida  Kay. 

“When  we  first  got  out  the  paper  we 
were  unfamiliar  with  offset  printing  and 
we  had  to  learn  by  doing,  which  meant 
we  went  two  or  three  days  without  sleep 
at  first.  With  offset,  your  copy  has  to  be 
very  exact  and  with  all  the  cutting  and 
pasting  we  soon  had  to  get  some  left- 
handed  scissors  for  Ida  Kay,  but  it  was 
an  entirely  necessary  investment  because 
she  was  getting  bunions  trying  to  cut 
with  the  usual  scissors,”  Margaret  re¬ 
called. 

“No,  I  had  never  done  real  photogra¬ 
phy  before,”  said  Ida  Kay,  “but  with  a 
good  camera  it  isn’t  difficult,  even  aerial 
photography  isn’t  hard  when  you  are 
shown  how.” 

About  her  photography,  Ned  Huffman 
of  the  Research  Triangle  Institute  said, 
“Ida  Kay  Jordan  does  some  of  the  most 
original  photography  of  individuals  and 
things  of  anyone  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  She  captures  a  great  deal  of  mo¬ 
tion — she  gets  no  still  life  type  pictures.” 

Margaret  explained  that  it  was  her  late 
husband’s  insurance  money  which 
financed  their  start.  She  feels  that  he 
would  be  proud  to  have  been  so  much 
help  to  them.  On  the  paper  they  make 


Margaret  Knox 


Ida  Kay  Jordan 
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INK  MIST 
AT  SOURCE! 

^  _  WOOD-HOE  electrode 

^  field  concentrators 


New  Wood-Hoe  Ink 


Suppression  System 
(WHISS)  Stops  Ink 
Mist  from  Forming  . . . 

A  PROVEN  SYSTEM 


Simple— No  complicated  mechanical  apparatus. 
WHISS  uses  the  familiar  magnetic  principle  that 
opposites  attract,  likes  repel. 

Electrode  creates  a  suppression  field  consisting  of 
a  strong  negative  charge.  When  negatively  charged 
ink  split  forms  in  nips,  suppression  field  prevents 
their  escaping. 

Efficient— WHISS  keeps  press,  press  room  and  sur¬ 
rounding  areas  free  of  ink  mist.  Also,  reduces  clean¬ 
ing  of  roller  ends  and  sockets,  because  electrodes 
extend  full  width  of  roller.  Substantial  savings  in 
maintenance. 

Rugged— WHISS  is  extra  strong  and  rigid.  With¬ 
stands  most  press  problems  such  as  web  break, 
plate  breakage,  etc. 

Safe— Patented  "prevent  circuitry”  assures  constant 
monitoring  of  line  voltage,  preventing  any  sparking. 

•  Send  coupon  for  illustrated  folder  on  WHISS 


WOOD-HOE 

DIVISION  Of  WOOD  INDUSTRIES.  INC 


688  South  2nd  Street .  Plainfield.  N.  J.  07061 
(201 )  756-5700 


Complete  with  automatic  safety  switches,  speed 
switches.  Caution  lights  continuously  safeguard 
operation. 

Adaptable— Operates  on  1 1 0-volt  AC  house  current. 
Pre-wired  mounting  plates  easily  installed  by  one 
man.  all  connections  are  simple  plug  in  jacks.  Sys¬ 
tem  supplied  in  kit  form. 

Economics— Low  installation  cost.  Lowest  per  unit 
cost.  Inexpensive  to  operate.  Supplied  as  a  com¬ 
plete  system. 

Proven— More  Wood-Hoe  ink  suppression  systems 
have  been  installed  throughout  the  world  than  any 
other  make.  Call  or  write  for  list  of  satisfied  users. 

I - 

Wood-Hoe  Div.  of  Wood  Ind..  Inc. 

688  South  2nd  St..  Plainfield,  N.J.  07061 

Please  send  me  WHISS  folder. 

Name . Title . 

Company . 

Address . 

City . State . Zip . 

i _ i 


Women^s  dream 

{Continued  from  page  48) 


and  the  subscription  list  reads  like  a 
Who’s  Who  of  the  area:  the  Triangle’s 
four  “govei-nors,”  Luther  Hodges,  Dan 
Moore,  Terry  Sanford,  and  Bob  Scott, 
college  presidents,  and  faculty  members, 
scientists  all  key  personnel  of  the  Resear¬ 
ch  Triangle  Institute,  engineers  and  a 
host  of  civic  leaders  of  all  three  of  the 
surrounding  cities.  Weekly  mail  bundles 
of  the  Leader  go  to  many  areas  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  to  such 
diversified  persons  as  William  M.  Riegel, 
Riegel  Paper  Company,  New  York  City; 
Harriett  Van  Horne,  syndicated  colum¬ 
nist;  Dr.  Sam  Messick,  vicepresident  Edu¬ 
cational  Testing  Service;  Marjorie 
Hunter,  New  York  Times  correspondent; 
Grover  M.  Hermann,  retired  Martin- 
Marietta  executive;  and  Eudora  Welty, 
novelist. 

All  this — without  ever  having  had  a 
subscription  campaign — “We’ve  been  too 
busy,’’  said  Margaret,  “but  in  the  next 
five  years  this  is  one  of  our  objectives.’’ 

At  first  the  girls  acted  demure  when 
someone  told  them  they  were  planning  to 
subscribe.  Now  like  Elwood  P.  Dowd  from 
“Harvey”  they  say  point-blankly,  “Okay, 
when?” 

But  there  is  a  personal  touch  in  the 
reminders  about  renewing  subscriptions 
which  has  elicited  such  comments  as:  “On 
account  of  your  note  making  me  feel  like 
a  person  and  not  like  just  a  numbei*.  I’ll 
pay  you  now  instead  of  waiting.”  And  “A 
phone  call  answer  to  my  sassy  comment 
for  renewal  in  the  place  of  the  usual 
computerized  response,  puts  me  in  good 
humor  with  the  Leader.”  There  is  little 
time  for  music  which  is  one  of  Ida  Kay’s 
loves  or  for  reading  and  travel  for  Mar¬ 
garet.  Every  weekend  finds  them  get¬ 
ting  the  paper  together.  Sometimes  their 
gallant  landlord  looks  in  on  them  and 
cheers  them  on  with,  “How  are  the  lovely 
Leader  ladies?” 

The  girls  have  reason  to  be  cheered  by 
expressions  from  some  of  their  intei-ested 
readei-s.  Mike  Pandich  of  IBM  says,  “The 
Leader  has  provided  a  vital  function  and 
has  given  a  sense  of  unity  to  the  Park 
and  they  have  done  an  outstanding  job  in 
bringing  the  Park  to  the  attention  of 
other  people  in  the  area.” 

Anders  Lunde  of  the  National  Center 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTORS 

for  l/l6th  of 
per  published  ad  line 
get  advertiser  totals 
local,  national,  and 
classified.  Act  now 
before  our  equipment 
is  fully  committed 
for  1972. 

NEUSTADT  REPORTS 
New  York,  NY  IOOO3 

212-675-3471 


for  Health  Statistics  says,  “Through  the 
Leader  I  learn  about  the  activities  of  oth¬ 
er  organizations  in  the  Park.  I  consider 
the  Leader  one  of  the  best  avenues  of 
communication  in  the  Research  Triangle 
Park  that  we  have.” 

A  Raleigh  housewife  says,  “I  am 
pleased  at  the  option  of  seeing  an  unbi¬ 
ased  report  of  activities  in  our  area.  I 
especially  applaud  them  for  their  thor¬ 
ough  composite  cultural  calendar.” 

If  you  ask  Margaret  and  Ida  Kay  if 
they  are  liberated  women,  they’ll  proba¬ 
bly  say,  “No,  we’re  slaves  to  the  Leader.” 
However,  in  view  of  the  success  of  their 
enterprise,  their  bonds  weigh  lightly  on 
their  womanly  shoulders. 

• 

Three  more  weeklies 
in  Amherst  Bee  group  ^ 

Bee  Publications  of  Amherst,  N.Y.  has 
acquired  three  more  weekly  newspapers — 
the  Lancaster  Enterprise,  Depew  Herald 
and  Cheektowaga  News. 

The  Clarence  Press,  now  the  Clarence 
Bee,  merged  with  the  Amherst  Bee  in 
1968  to  form  Bee  Publications  wdth  George 
J.  Measer,  publisher.  The  Amherst  Bee 
was  established  in  1877. 

The  Amherst  Bee  was  purchased  by 
George  J.  Measer  Sr.,  father  of  the 
present  publisher  in  1907.  He  continued 
supervising  its  operation  until  his  death 
in  1965.  For  26  years  from  1937  to  1963, 
the  editorship  of  the  Bee  was  filled  by  the 
late  Robert  S.  Measer,  brother  of  the 
present  publisher. 

The  five  newspapers  will  continue  to  be 
printed  in  the  Lancaster  plant  of  Western 
New  York  Offset  Press  Inc. 

2  join  Quality  list 

The  Echoes-Sentinel,  official  newspaper 
of  Passaic  Township,  Warren  and 
Watchung,  and  the  Hunterdon  Review, 
the  newspaper  for  North  Hunterdon 
County,  have  joined  Quality  Weeklies  of 
New  Jersey,  newspaper  representative  for 
paid-circulation  suburban  publications. 
Membership  now  totals  42  papers  in  12 
northern  New  Jersey  counties.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cortlandt  Parker  own  the  Echoes- 
Sentinel  and  Hunterdon  Review. 


SOUTHERN  SOIL  Is  dug  by  Mrs.  Harry  F. 
Byrd  Jr.,  wife  of  the  Virginia  senator,  to  start 
construction  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  building  at  Reston,  Va.  Lend¬ 
ing  help  are  Richard  H.  Blacklidge,  left,  ANPA 
chairman,  and  Gov.  Linton  Holton.  The  cere¬ 
mony  took  place  early  this  year  and  the  building 
is  nearly  completed,  with  ocrupancy  scheduled 
next  spring. 


The  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal 
and  Twin  City  Sentinel  received  an  award 
from  the  North  Carolina  Mental  Health 
Association  for  coverage  of  the  problem  of 
holding  mental  patients  in  the  Forsyth 
County  jail. 

In  presenting  the  award  the  association 
commended  the  newspapers  for  a  “cour¬ 
ageous  stand”  against  the  practice  of 
keeping  mental  patients  in  jail  while 
awaiting  transportation  to  a  state  mental 
hospital. 

It  also  was  noted  that  the  articles  and 
editorials  w’hich  appeared  in  the  newspa- 
pei’s  helped  to  get  legislation  approved  by 
the  Genei’al  Assembly  outlawing  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  mental  patients  in  jail  after  July  1, 
1972. 


Exposure  of  prison 
conditions  praised 


Reprinted  from  Editor  &  Publisher’’ 

Frequently  you’ll  find  news,  features  or  editorials  in  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  that  you  may  want  to  have  reprinted. 

E&P  will  be  pleased  to  quote  you  prices  for  reprints  of  pre¬ 
viously  published  material,  in  any  quantities.  For  quotations 
write  George  S.  McBride,  Circulation  Director,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
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(RI&1TNOW!) 

The  ECRM  AUTOREADER  is  a  practical,  proven  OCR  any  newspaper’s  existing  system.  (First-time  users  have 

system  which  is  now  operational  in  the  production  since  installed  additional  units.)  ECRM  provides  a  total, 

departments  of  large  and  small  newspapers  and  com-  turnkey  installation  delivering  TTS  input  to  a  typesetting 

mercial  printers  throughout  the  country.  It  produces  computer.  Since  AUTOREADER  output  is  the  exact 

the  output  of  up  to  20  TTS  machines,  yet  can  be  justified  equivalent  of  TTS  tape  produced  manually,  no  re- 

economically  by  doing  the  work  of  only  three.  Original  programming  is  required.  The  AUTOREADER  fits, 

copy  is  not  re-keyboarded.  In  addition,  the  AUTO-  economically,  in  that  critical  spot  where  production 

READER’S  extremely  low  error  rate  brings  about  sub-  now  has  a  time  and  cost  bottleneck:  manual  composition 

stantial  savings  in  the  time  and  labor  formerly  required  input. 

for  proofing  and  correcting  galleys.  The  AUTOREADER  has  so  many  exclusive  features  that 

Edited  original  copy  is  converted  to  TTS  tape  at  a  rate  a  brochure  has  been  written  about  them.  Send  or  call 
of  700  words  per  minute  (or  500  classified  ads  per  hour)  for  it.  You’ll  be  impressed  with  the  way  the  AUTO- 

by  the  AUTOREADER,  which  is  easily  compatible  with  READER  can  save  money  for  your  operation. 


17  Tudor  Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02139  •  (617)  491-6842 


Food  study  makes  ad  buying  easier 


Advertising  salesmen’s  roundtable 

(Number  20  of  a  series) 


How  can  a  newspaper  exploit  the 
co-op  ad  potential  in  their  market? — 

Barry  Tompkins,  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Miami  Herald-  Mi¬ 
ami  News. 

Finding  the  proper  man  for  the  Co¬ 
operative  Advertising  Manager  job  is  the 
initial  and  most  vital  task. 

This  man  might  be  found  from  within 
your  own  organization;  he  might  be  cur¬ 
rently  working  for  a  competitor;  he 
might  be  employed  by  a  local  manufac¬ 
turer  or  advertising  agency,  or  he  might 
have  to  broaden  your  horizon  and  look 
beyond  your  individual  markets  to  get 
the  best  man. 

Wherever  you  locate  him,  he  should 
have  most  of  the  following  qualifications: 

•  A  background  in  advei’tising,  mar¬ 
keting,  sales  and  management. 

•  Familiarity  wdth  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  and  production  techniques. 

•  Sufficient  education  and  experience 
to  enable  him  to  sell  to  local  distributors, 
manufacturer’s  representatives,  letailers 
and  other  successful  businessmen  in  the 
community. 

•  A  high  degree  of  organizational  abil¬ 
ity. 

•  Aggressiveness  coupled  with  imagina¬ 
tion. 

•  An  ability  to  express  himself  both 
verbally  and  graphically. 

Such  a  man  is  not  easy  to  find;  but 
the  right  man,  responsible  only  to  the 
Advertising  Director,  could  make  a  di¬ 
rect  and  immediate  contribution  to  your 
advertising  revenues  and  strengthen  your 
competitive  position  in  your  respective 
markets. 

Once  you’ve  found  the  right  man,  he 
would  be  responsible  for  discovering 
those  manufacturers  that  make  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  monies  available  locally. 
Some  of  the  best  sources  for  this  informa¬ 
tion  are: 

•  The  Bureau  of  Advertising — Contact 
Mr.  Jerry  Tilis,  their  Director  of  Re¬ 
tailer/Vendor  Relations  for  any  questions 
on  cooperative  advertising. 

•  The  Annual  Tripac  Cooperative  Ad¬ 
vertising  Guide  Book — This  $10  publica¬ 
tion  contains  listings  of  hundreds  of  man¬ 
ufacturers  that  offer  co-op  advertising 
support  and  summarizes  their  co-op  pro¬ 
grams. 

•  The  Advertising  Checking  Bureau — 
Their  account  list  represents  the  “Who’s 
Who’’  of  cooperative  advertising. 

•  The  Standard  Directory  of  Adver¬ 
tisers — This  annual  directory  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  $50  and  specifically  identifies 
each  manufacturer  that  has  a  cooperative 
advertising  program. 

•  Your  Orvn  Advertising  Staff  Sales¬ 
men — These  men  can  be  your  best  source 
of  co-op  advertising  infoi-mation  from  the 
“firing  line” — where  it  counts! 


Having  determined  who  is  offering  co-op 
locally,  the  next  step  is  to  discover  what 
local  retailers  are  receiving  it  in  your 
markets  and  to  what  degree.  How?  Find 
the  manufacturer’s  local  representative: 
HIS  ACCOUNT  LISTINGS  WILL  BE¬ 
COME  YOUR  SALES  LEADS  FOR  PO¬ 
TENTIAL  NEW  BUSINESS. 

The  staff  advertising  salesmen  could  be 
asked  to  acquire  the  manufacturer’s  rep¬ 
resentative’s  name  from  the  retailers  they 
call  upon,  but  the  best  way  is  to  contact 
the  manufacturer’s  National  Sales  Man¬ 
ager  directly.  He  can  give  you  the  local 
rep’s  name,  address  and  phone  number, 
but  he  could  also  provide  advertising  ma¬ 
terials,  copies  of  his  company’s  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  plan,  and  other  useful  in¬ 
formation. 

Again,  The  Standard  Directory  of  Ad¬ 
vertisers  will  give  you  the  names  of  the 
executives  in  each  firm,  as  w'ell  as  their 
business  addresses  and  phone  numbers. 

Remember,  in  order  to  acquire  the  lo¬ 
cal  retailer  account  list  from  each  manu¬ 
facturer’s  local  representative,  the  Coop¬ 
erative  Advertising  Manager  first  must 
sell  him  on  the  benefits  he  would  receive 
from  your  own  paper’s  market  strength 
and  selling  capacity. 

In  summarj',  if  you  can  find  the  right 
man  to  be  your  Cooperative  Advertising 
Manager,  you  can  readily  find  those  man¬ 
ufacturers  that  offer  co-op  locally  and 
easily  determine  who  the  manufacturer’s 
local  rep  is.  A  good  Cooperative  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager  can  convince  each  local  rep 
to  reveal  his  account  list  and  have  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  turn  these  leads  into  ever  increas¬ 
ing  revenues  for  your  papers  and  greater 
competitive  dominance  within  your  re¬ 
spective  markets. 


2  million  want  ads 

For  the  third  consecutive  year,  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  and  News  has  passed  the 
2,000,000  mark  in  classified  ads.  This  year 
the  want  ad  count  reached  2,000,566  on 
October  25,  more  than  a  month  earlier 
than  last  year  and  nearly  two  months 
ahead  of  1969.  H.  M.  Henry,  manager  of 
the  classified  department,  said  he  expected 
1971  total  to  leach  2.4  million  ads. 

• 


Ad  change  approved 

A  statewide  issue,  the  only  one  on  the 
general  ballot,  was  approved  by  Ohio  vo¬ 
ters  to  permit  new'spapers  to  carry  ads  in 
notifying  voters  of  proposed  constitutional 
changes.  The  change  was  made  possible 
through  a  constitutional  amendment.  Of 
the  state’s  88  counties,  87  gave  votes  in 
favor  of  the  amendment. 

EDITO 


How  can  newspapers  use  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  Media  General’s  annual  food 
study  to  sell  food  marketers? — Alan  S. 
Donnahoe,  president,  Media  General 
Inc. 

Marketing  efficiency  requires  a  close 
correlation  between  advertising  and  sales 
effort.  Where  the  product  is  there  also 
should  be  advertising  support,  and  vice 
versa. 

But  this  is  more  easily  said  than  done, 
because  distribution  areas  do  not  coincide 
with  coverage  zones  of  advertising  media. 
In  the  case  of  chain  food  stores,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  stores 
served  by  a  given  warehouse  scattered 
over  a  half-dozen  or  so  different  newspa¬ 
per  markets. 

The  food  marketer  whose  product  is 
being  distributed  through  this  ware¬ 
house  needs  to  know  how’  many  of  its 
stores  are  in  each  such  market,  in  order 
to  decide  where  newspaper  advertising 
should  be  placed  to  give  the  product 
adequate  support. 

In  our  sixth  study  of  the  subject,  re¬ 
sults  are  shown  for  46  principal  food 
chains.  For  each  chain,  warehouses  are 
listed,  alphabetically  by  state,  with  the 
number  of  stores  served  by  each,  allo¬ 
cated  by  major  newspaper  market,  as 
shown  in  our  study,  “Major  Newspaper 
Markets  in  the  United  States,  1970.” 

For  purposes  of  this  analysis,  each 
newspaper  market  consists  of  all  coun¬ 
ties  in  which  the  principal  dailies  serving 
the  market  have  20  percent  or  more  house¬ 
hold  coverage. 

Show’n  below  is  an  example  of  the  data 
contained  in  the  report,  with  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  how  it  is  possible  to  judge  quickly 
where  newspaper  space  should  be  sched¬ 
uled  to  give  products  distributed  by  a 
warehouse  a  proper  degree  of  advertis¬ 
ing  support. 


Wa.shington,  Dist  of  Columbia  247 


\Vashini;t()n .  174 

Hichntond . 30 

Baltimore .  1) 

WilminKlon .  (> 

linnover .  2 

Salislxirv  .  2 

\-ork  . .  2 

tumlHTland  .  1 

Haj-ersiown  .  1 

.Ml  other . lii 


.' — ® 
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1.  This  is  the  chain  involv<*d.  Each  chain  is  listctl  in  alphabetical 
sequ<-nce. 

■*.  \  specific  warehouse  in  the  chain.  Thesi-  are  listed  alphabet!- 

<‘ally  l)v  slate. 

3.  T(»tal  number  of  stor<*s  served  by  this  particular  wareh»)use. 

4.  Number  of  stores  in  the  coverage  zone  of  the  iH'incipal  dailies 
in  ('ach  market  as  s|M‘Cifi('d. 

5.  Cities  in  which  the  principal  <lailies  are  publi8hi*d  in  each  ma¬ 
jor  market. 

(i.  Stores  Ux'altHl  outside  all  coverage  zones  of  principal  dailies 
in  the  major  markc>ts. 
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New  ideas  from 
the  newspaper 
systems  people. 


The  simple  fact  is  that 


Tray-Matic  is  the  most  efficient 
bundle-distribution  system  ever 
devised  for  newspapers  with 
circulations  of  150,000  and  more. 


LOADER 


TYING 

MACHINE 


COnTROUOI 


TRAY-MATIC 

CONVEYOR 


UNLOADER 


POWERED 
TRUCK  LOADER 


Today’s  growing  medium-size  newspapers  can  realize  the 
same  production  efficiencies  and  cost-saving  benefits  of  the 
Tray-Matic  concept  already  recognized  by  giant  papers  in 
Atlanta,  Washington,  and  Detroit.  □  We  want  to  show  you 
how  T ray-Matic  can  improve  your  operation.  Call  or  write  our 
Denver  Division,  34th  &  Walnut,  Denver,  Colo.  80205.  Today. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


SPIC/AL  INDUSTRIES  GROUP  DENI/ER  DIVISION.  Denm,  Colo. 


Deaths 

Ben  H.  Potter,  74,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Rock  Is¬ 
land  (Ill.),  .drpws;  president  of 
Paul  Bunyan  Broadcasting  Co. 
of  Bemidji,  Minn,  and  Rock 
River  Cablevision  Co.;  Novem¬ 
ber  3. 

*  *  * 

Eddie  McGuire,  69,  former 
baseball  writer  for  the  Chicago 
Amencnn;  sports  publicist  for 
the  old  Chicago  Cardinals  and 
Harlem  Globetrotters;  October 

29. 

*  *  * 

Claude  H.  Wolff,  75,  retired 
(1961)  AP  newsman  in  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  bureau ;  part-time  sports 
writer  for  Cincinnati  Reds  home 
games;  October  29. 

ie  *  if 

Dana  C.  Hinkle,  72,  former 
Toledo  News-Bee  and  Adrian 
(Mich.)  Telegram  reporter;  op¬ 
erator  of  Hinkle’s  grocery  store 
at  Devils  Lake  until  1969;  Oc¬ 
tober  31. 

4t  % 

TiiBODORE  Richardson,  65, 
fonner  editor/publisher  of  the 
Andover  (0.)  Citizen  and 
Kinsman  Joumial;  October  29. 

Hi  ^ 

Sylvia  Louis  McKenzie 
Donehue,  34,  a  former  re¬ 
porter  (1962-66)  for  the  Char¬ 
leston  (S.C.)  News  and  Couri¬ 
er;  October  27. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  M.  Walsh,  77,  re¬ 
tired  city  editor  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  (Pa.)  Record  and  editor 
of  the  AFL-CIO  News;  October 

30. 

*  *  * 

Percy  N.  Lane,  75,  reporter 
for  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot 
Ledger  for  50  years  and  city 
council  clerk;  recently. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

John  J.  Scullin,  56,  news 
editor  of  the  Bucks  County 
(Pa.)  Courier  Times;  October 
28. 

if  if  if 

Harold  Heffernan,  77,  re¬ 
tired  (1963)  motion  picture  ed¬ 


itor  of  the  Detroit  News;  Octo¬ 
ber  29. 

*  *  * 

James  W.  Salow,  54,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Monroe 
(Mich.)  Evening  News  for  17 
years;  November  3. 

H  if  Hi 

Mattie  McPherson,  95,  old¬ 
est  member  of  the  California 
Press  Association;  widow  of 
Fred  McPherson,  publisher  of 
the  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel  1921- 
1940;  mother  of  Fred  McPher¬ 
son  Jr.,  president  of  Santa  Cruz 
Sentinel  Publishers  Inc. 

*  if  if 

Hilding  C.  Peterson,  62,  re¬ 
tired  circulation  manager,  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram  &  Ga¬ 
zette;  October  29. 

H  H  H 

Al  Warden,  75,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard  Examiner; 
October  26. 

*  *  * 

Frank  H.  Taylor,  72,  former 
publisher  of  the  Kemmerer 
(Wyo.)  Gazette;  October  28. 

H  H  H 

Nello  Cassai,  54,  former 
Denver  newspaperman;  UP  and 
AP;  staff  writer;  November  1. 

*  «  * 

Harry  E.  Polk,  84,  publisher 
emeritus  of  the  Williston 
(N.  Dak.)  Herald;  educator 
and  reclamation  leader;  Novem¬ 
ber  6. 

if  if  ^ 

Donald  G.  Scott,  69,  retired 
production  director  of  the 
Spokesman-Review  and  the  Spo¬ 
kane  (Wash.)  Daily  Chronicle; 
recently. 

if  *  n 

Reata  Howard  Trombly, 
vicepresident  at  large  of  the 
Advertising  Association  of  the 
West,  two-term  president  of  the 
Women’s  Advertising  club  and 
for  many  years  a  director  of  the 
Oregon  Advertising  Club;  Oc¬ 
tober  3. 

if  *  * 

John  J.  (Jack)  Murphy,  55, 
active  in  Catholic  journalism 
for  38  years,  former  advertising 


manager  of  the  Lake  Shore 
Visitor,  Erie,  Pa.  Cathoric  Tele¬ 
graph  Register,  Cincinnati,  0. 
and  the  Register  System  of 
newspapers;  October  6. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Philip  Patton,  45,  sports 
editor  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
(Cal.)  News-Press;  October  10. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Otto  P.  Dallavo,  69, 
former  correspondent  for  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  and 
daughter  of  the  late  James 
Schermerhorn,  founder,  editor, 
and  publisher  of  the  Detroit 
Times;  recently. 

H  if  if 

Jack  J.  Warner,  52,  past 
president  Utah  State  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  for  20  years  publisher 
of  the  Spanish  Fork  (Utah) 
Press;  October  11. 

H  H  H 

Flora  Austin  Borg,  wife  of 
Donald  Borg,  editor  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Hackensack  (N.J.) 
Record;  recently. 

♦  ♦  * 

Milton  S.  Fox,  67,  a  former 
art  critic  for  the  Cleveland 
(0.)  News;  October  25. 

H  H  H 

Guy  H.  Bullock,  85,  retired 
(1951)  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Columbus  (0.)  Dis¬ 
patch;  October  26. 

*  *  * 

Paul  R.  Jenkins,  66,  a  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the 
Voice-Jeffersonian  in  Kentucky; 
October  20. 

H  H  H 

James  B.  Barber,  58,  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Grants  (N.M.) 
Daily  Beacon;  October  16. 

H  H  H 

Jay  G.  Hayden,  86,  former 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Detroit  News;  a  member  of 
its  staff  for  60  vears;  October 
24. 

*  ♦  * 

Phil  Patton,  sports  editor 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.) 
News-Press  since  1945;  October 
10. 

*  *  Itc 

John  H.  Salm,  68,  former 
classified  advertising  director 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Ex¬ 
aminer;  October  20. 

H  H  H 

John  L.  Underhill,  69,  re¬ 
tired  New  York  and  Washing¬ 
ton  newsman  (New  York  Times, 
New  York  City  News  Associa¬ 
tion,  etc.) ;  October  21. 

*  *  * 

Frank  M.  Deiner  Jr.,  76,  re¬ 
tired  political  writer  for  the 
New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home 
News;  October  23. 

*  *  * 

Basil  Edmund  O’Meara,  79, 
longtime  Montreal  Star  sports 
writer;  October  25. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Mary  Carroll  Chilton 
Abbot,  47,  writer  of  the  Latin 


Watch  column  in  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette  and  a  major 
shareholder  in  the  Gazette;  Oc¬ 
tober  23. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

John  M.  Mecklin,  53,  a 
member  of  Fortune  magazine’s 
board  of  editors;  Tii .  j  Inc. 
newsman  since  1948 ;  former 
w’ar  correspondent  for  United 
Press  and  the  Chicago  Sun;  Oc¬ 
tober  29. 

• 

60,000  speed  counter¬ 
stacker  introduced 

A  high  speed  counter-stacker, 
the  Mega  106  Count-O-Veyor, 
has  been  introduced  by  Bald- 
win-Gegenheimer  Corporation, 
Stamford,  Conn.  Capable  of 
handling  the  output  of  the 
largest  web  fed  newspaper 
press,  the  Mega  106  will  jog, 
stack,  and  count  papers  or  sig¬ 
natures  at  up  to  60,000  PPH, 
the  company  said. 

Features  listed  include  the 
ability  to  stack  half  or  quarter 
fold  or  double  digest,  with  for¬ 
ward  or  open  edge  leading.  The 
Mega  106  also  counts  25’s,  50’s, 
lOO’s  or  to  any  pre-determined 
stack  height.  Synchronization 
to  press  speed  is  automatic  and 
the  unit  can  be  easily  moved 
from  press  to  press. 

• 

Cartoonist  is  elected 
mayor  of  home  town 

David  C.  Gerard,  creator  ol 
the  syndicated  cartoon  “Citizen 
Smith,”  was  elected  mayor  of 
Ciawfordsville,  Indiana,  in  the 
November  2  election.  A  native 
of  Crawfordsville,  Republican 
Gerard  outpolled  Democrat 
Beecher  Young  2,388  to  2,178 
to  win  the  election.  He  succeeds 
Will  H.  Hays  Jr.,  incumbent 
Republican,  who  chose  not  to 
seek  another  term. 


CHARLES  J.  COUNTS,  city  route 
supervisor,  has  been  promoted  to 
circulation  manager  of  the  Chil- 
licothe  (Ohio)  Gazette  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Z.  S.  McKee,  who  is  re¬ 
tiring  early. 
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Rebuild  our  keyboard  In  20  minutes. 


keyboards  than  anyone  else  in  the 
business. 


Find  out  who’s  using  AKI  systems 
in  your  area  by  calling  us  collect  at 
(206)  747-6960  or  writing  us:  Auto¬ 
mix  Keyboards,  Inc.,  13256  North¬ 
rop  Way,  Bellevue,  Wash.  98005. 


We  have  service  reps.  But  if  you 
know  how  to  use  a  plug  why  not 
save  yourself  a  repair  bill? 

Plug-in  circuit  boards — another 
reason  why  AKI  now  sells  more 


We’ve  mtde  repairs  easy  because 
we’ve  m^  our  machines  simple. 
We  use  RW-in  circuit  boards  in¬ 
stead  of  pectro-mechanical  worm 
cans,  f 

When  yo|  troubleshoot  you  simply 
swap  cirluit  boards  until  you  find 
the  problem.  You  can  repair  a  ma¬ 
chine  during  an  operator’s  coffee 
break. 
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Newspapers’  future  bright . . 
with  some  ‘ifs’  in  picture 

By  Robert  G.  Marbut 


We  are  hearing  those  who  say  that 
newspapers  will  be  replaced  by  electronic 
gadgets  that  will  disgorge  newspapers  by 
the  pound  all  over  the  living  room  floor. 
Others  say  that  the  new  generation  would 
rather  look  at  a  television  tube  than  read 
a  newspaper. 

What,  then,  is  the  future  of  newspapers 
in  the  United  States?  The  answer  to  this 
question,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  the  future 
of  newspapei-s  is  bright  if  newspaper 
ownei’s  and  managers: 

1.  Recognize  the  unique  opportunities 
and  threats  that  exist  in  their  markets 
and; 

2.  Realistically  assess  their  capabilities 
in  order  to  capitalize  on  these  opportuni- 
;ies  and  compete  successfully. 

In  order  to  do  this,  I  think  that  newspa¬ 
permen  will  have  to  come  to  the  following 
conclusions : 

1.  A  newspaper — at  least  in  the  United 
States — is  a  business.  Though  most  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  enjoy  a  monopoly  in  the 
markets  where  they  are  published,  they 
are  still  subject  to  the  economic  risks  that 
all  businesses  face. 

2.  In  order  for  anyone  to  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness,  he  must  satisfy  a  need.  I  think  it  is 
time  for  newspapermen  to  review  this 
fundamental  fact  and  articulate  the  needs 
that  newspapers  satisfy. 

3.  It  is  my  belief  that  newspapers  satis¬ 
fy  the  need  for  information.  This  in¬ 
formation  may  be  the  current  news,  an 
interpretive  story  behind  the  news,  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  an  historic  event,  or  the  names 
and  prices  of  goods  that  a  merchant  has 
for  sale.  All  of  this  i*eally  is  information. 
Thus,  newspapers  are  in  Vie  business  of 
satisfying  the  informational  needs  of  peo¬ 
ple. 

4.  If  the  above  is  true,  then  the  product 
that  a  newspaper  owner  produces  really  is 
information.  It  just  happens  that  the 
medium  through  which  it  is  presented  is 
newsprint  and  ink. 

5.  Every  market  has  a  different  combi¬ 
nation  of  needs  and  it  is  not  necessarily 
true  that  a  newspai)er  which  is  successful 
in  Market  A  can  be  successful  in  its  exist¬ 
ing  form  in  Market  B.  I  believe  that  the 
same  is  true  over  time;  that  is,  the  product 
that  is  produced  in  1971  will  not  necessar¬ 
ily  be  the  product  that  will  meet  the  in¬ 
formational  needs  of  a  pai*ticular  market 
in  1981. 

6.  In  order  for  a  newspaper  operator  to 
determine  which  products  he  will  produce 
over  the  coming  decades,  he  must  first 
look  at  his  markets  and  determine  what 
informational  needs  are  to  be  met.  This  is 
probably  the  singular  most  important,  yet 
difficult  part  of  the  whole  process.  In  my 
view,  newspaper-men  know  less  about  their 
markets  and  the  needs  of  their  customers 
(both  readers  and  advei-tisers)  than  man¬ 
agement  in  most  any  ether  industry.  For 
the  most  part,  newspapei-s  have  failed  to 
apply  a  total  concept  of  marketing  to  the 


Robert  G-  Marbut,  president  of  Harte- 
Hanks  Newspapers,  Inc.,  delivered  this 
address  at  International  COMPRINT  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  October  26-29.  It 
was  a  meeting  of  400  publishers  of  news¬ 
papers,  books  and  magazines  and  print¬ 
ers  from  22  countries,  sponsored  by  the 
Printing  Industry  of  America.  Specifically, 
its  purpose  was  to  examine  the  future  of 
the  printed  word  on  an  international  basis 
and  to  increase  international  liaison 
among  those  involved  in  graphic  commu¬ 
nications. 


exploitation  of  market  opportunities. 

7.  Once  specific  needs  have  been  iden¬ 
tified,  it  becomes  possible  to  define  the 
products  that  will  satisfy  these  needs. 
This  includes  specifying  what  product 
content  will  be,  what  the  minimum  accept¬ 
able  quality  level  will  be,  what  amount  of 
color  will  be  used,  what  the  time  schedule 
will  be  for  delivery,  what  the  distribution 
system  will  be,  and  so  forth. 

What  I  am  saying  is  this — if  existing 
newspapermen  don’t  recognize  the  changes 
that  are  occurring  in  their  markets 
and  detei-mine  a  response  to  meet  the  re¬ 
sulting  informational  needs,  then  someone 
else  will  come  along  and  fill  the  void.  This 
becomes  clear  when  newspapermen  define 
their  product  as  information  and  not  just 
newspapei-s. 

If  it  is  true  that  newrspapers  compete 
with  others  for  satisfying  the  informa¬ 
tional  needs  of  others,  then  it  becomes 
important  to  recognize  those  significant 
factors  in  the  environment  that  will  help 
identify  informational  needs  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Let  me  summarize  four  of  the  more 
significant  environmental  trends  that  are 
now  occurring  in  the  United  States: 

1.  Shift  in  Population 

During  the  decade  of  the  60’s,  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  grew  14  percent, 
but  the  suburbs  grew  at  over  2%  times 
this  rate.  The  suburban  growth  was  so 
dramatic  that  if  current  trends  continue, 
nearly  half  of  the  United  States  popula¬ 
tion  will  be  in  the  suburbs  in  the  1980’s, 
with  only  a  fourth  in  the  central  cities. 

2.  Different  Life  Styles 

The  trend  toward  a  shorter  work  week, 
coupled  with  an  ever  increasing  family 
income,  (even  when  measured  in  non- 
inflated  dollars)  will  give  the  population 
more  leisure  time  and  greater  discretion¬ 
ary  income  than  ever  before.  People  are 
living  differently  which  affects  their  out¬ 
look  and  many  of  their  informational 
needs. 

3.  Better  Educated  Population 

The  United  State!  Census  Bureau  esti¬ 
mates  that  college  graduates  will  consti¬ 
tute  twice  the  percentage  of  total  popula¬ 
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tion  in  1985  as  they  did  in  1960.  The  same 
is  true  of  those  with  high  school  educa¬ 
tions.  This  means  that  newspapers  will  be 
read  by  better  educated  and  more  selective 
people.  It  also  means  that  retailers  will  be 
selling  to  more  sophisticated  shoppers. 

4.  Changes  in  Retailing 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  typical 
United  States  newspaper  derives  70-80 
percent  of  its  revenue  from  advertising 
dollars.  Most  of  this  advertising  revenue 
comes  from  local  retail  establishments 
that  are  located  in  the  market  in  which  the 
newspaper  is  distributed.  In  recent  years, 
we  in  the  United  States  have  witnessed 
the  evolution  of  the  shopping  center  where 
retailers  have  followed  the  population  to 
the  suburbs.  The  development  of  high 
speed  highways  has  precipitated  a  trend 
for  shopping  centers  to  become  even  larg¬ 
er.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  shopping  center 
to  have  125  stores  and  to  occupy  one  mil¬ 
lion  square  feet  of  selling  space.  The  ma¬ 
jor  stores  sell  to  every  segment  of  the  pop* 
ulation  and  require  a  mass  distribution  ad 
vertising  medium  to  reach  virtually  every¬ 
one  living  within  their  selling  area.  This 
development  has  caused  many  of  the 
smaller  downtown  merchants  in  the 
United  States  either  to  go  out  of  business 
or  to  move  to  the  suburbs. 

The  above  discussion  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  newspapermen  must  care¬ 
fully  analyze  their  markets  and  determine 
which  informational  needs  they  can  satis¬ 
fy  better  than  competitors.  Although  it’s 
true  in  my  country  that  96  percent  of  the 
daily  newspapers  do  not  have  a  second 
newspaper  published  in  their  primary  mar¬ 
ket  areas,  newspapers  do  have  competition. 
Television,  radio,  direct  mail  and  free- 
distribution  publications  (that  we  call 
“shoppers”)  all  satisfy  the  need  for  in¬ 
formation.  They  all  compete  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual’s  time.  They  are  all  in  the  informa¬ 
tion  business. 

This  is  even  more  significant  when  we 
realize  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  proc¬ 
ess  information  is  through  the  medium  of 
electi’onics,  and  the  new  electronic  techno¬ 
logy  will  make  it  possible  as  never  before 
for  others  to  enter  the  newspaper’s  arena 
and  compete. 

Cable  television,  home  communications 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Caroll/Vbit: 

CSome  to  Atlanta  soon. 
Your  dinner's  getting  cold. 

The  "Limerick  Contest"  for  The  Coca-Cola  Company  is  over 
Carol  Wait  of  The  Seymour  Daily  Tribune  in 
Seymour,  Indiana  is  the  vrinner!  Here  is  her  limerick: 


had  made  mockery  of  the  sacro¬ 
sanct  limerick  form. 

Guilty!  We  admit  to  being 
wrong  on  all  counts.  But  all  was 
not  lost.  Because  The  Limerick 
Ad  worked  two  ways.  First,  those 
of  you  who  had  waited  so  pa¬ 
tiently  for  a  shot  at  us  were  at 
last  delivered.  We  gave  you  the 
gun.  And,  those  of  you  who  liked 
the  idea  of  a  trip  to  Atlanta  plus 
dining  out  with  our  lawyer  had 
your  chance.  So  as  it  turned  out, 
everybody  got  what  they  wanted. 

Carol  Wait  got  what  she 
wanted.  Her  limerick  won  the  trip 
and  the  meal.  And  we're  looking 
forward  to  seeing  her  here  in 
Atlanta. 

To  all  you  other  folks  who 
entered,  who  berated  us,  or  (be¬ 
lieve  it  or  not)  thanked  us  for  run¬ 
ning  such  an  ingenious  contest, 
we  thank  you.  It  was  fun.  And  maybe  we'll  have  another 
contest  sometime.  For  the  benefit  of  those  yet 
uninitiated.  And  until  then,  please  keep  our 
three  rules  in  mind.  It  keeps  our  lawyer  happy. 


Remember  the  "Limerick 
Contest"  sponsored  by  The 
Coca-Cola  Company? 

If  you'll  recall,  our  lawyer 
challenged  any  man  alive  to  write 
a  better  "limerick"  than  his.  Each 
contestant  was  required  to  use 
for  his  entry  the  three  rules  that 
protect  our  trade-marks  "Coke" 
and  "Coca-Cola":  ALWAYS  CAP¬ 
ITALIZED,  NEVER  PLURAL- 
IZED,  NEVER  POSSESSIVE. 

Unwittingly,  and  being  of  the 
old  school,  our  lawyer  used  the 
word  "man"  to  include  anyone 
who  happens  to  be  saddled  with 
the  Homo  sapien  yoke.  Omitting 
the  noun  of  the  gentler  sex  fired 
the  ire  of  the  feminist  factions.  For 
this  omission,  our  lawyer  was 
properly  chastised. 

And  that  was  just  the  begin¬ 
ning.  The  Limerick  Ad,  as  it  came 
to  known,  had  been  out  no  more  than  a  week  when 
the  mail  started  in  earnest.  We  were  at  once  informed 
that  our  "rhyming  rule"  was  not  a  limerick;  that  we  had 
misspelled  the  word  "preceded"  (we  used  two  E's);  that 
our  ietterspacing  was  laughable  and  that  our  contest 


thnee  laws  Bind  the 
kingdom  OF ‘Coke: 

this  tmo  must 
neven  Be  BRoke. 

W the  “c'should  Be  tall.  A 

J  no  possessive  at  all. 

and  the  pluRal  should  MU 
nevep  Be  spoke. 


It's  the  real  thing. 


Marbut  says:  Consider  impact  of  equipment  on  entire  system 


(Continued  from  page  56) 
and  computer  services  are  p</tential  com¬ 
petitors  with  newspapers  in  the  future, 
for  they  all  satisfy  informational  needs 
that  traditionally  have  been  met  by  newsr 
papers.  We  should  be  aware,  however, 
that  there  could  be  several  othei'S. 

In  spite  of  this  competition,  it  is  my 
belief — and  it  is  supported  by  conclusions 
from  the  Battelle  study — that  a  need  will 
exist  for  at  least  the  next  15  to  20  years 
for  centrally-produced  newspapers,  con¬ 
taining  words  and  pictures,  created  by  ink 
and  newsprint.  This  is  because  newspa¬ 
pers  have  unique  characteristics  that  sat¬ 
isfy  the  need  for  mass  infoi'mation  in  sal¬ 
vageable  graphic  form  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

In  order  for  newspaper  operations  to 
become  more  effective,  greater  efforts  will 
be  m.ade  toward  cost  reduction  and,  at  the 
same  time,  toward  the  improvement  of 
product  content  and  quality.  These  two 
developments  may  appear  to  be  mutually 
exclusive.  However,  I  think  that  the  new 
technology — particularly  in  the  electronic 
area — will  make  it  possible  for  newspa¬ 
pers  to  become  more  valuable  to  readers 
and  advertisers,  and  yet  be  produced  at  a 
lower  unit  cost. 

Thus,  a  factor  critical  to  the  future 
success  of  newspapers  will  be  the  ability  of 
newspaper  operators  to  apply  new  techno¬ 
logy  in  a  way  that  both  improves  the 
product  and  leduces  unit  cost.  Although 
we  are  making  progress  in  this  area,  I 
believe  that  newspapers’  record  in  achiev¬ 
ing  both  of  these  objectives  simultaneous¬ 
ly  has  been  far  short  of  what  it  could 
have  been. 

The  primary  reason  for  this  is  not  so 
much  that  news))ai)er  oiierators  don’t  un¬ 
derstand  the  emerging  electronic  technolo¬ 
gy;  it  is  mainly  that  new  equipment  has 
been  installed  rather  haphazardly  without 
propel-  consideiation  being  given  to  the 
resulting  impact  on  the  entire  newspaper 
operation.  In  short,  the  systems  approach 
should  have  been  used  for  the  introduction 
of  new  equijmient. 

The  systems  approach  means  that  one 
must  first  determine  what  function  the 
system  is  to  perform  before  he  can  design 
the  system,  and  he  must  design  the  system 
before  specific  equipment  can  be  selected. 
It  is  not  possible  to  design  a  production 
system  for  a  specific  newspaper  until  one 
knows  the  jiai-ticular  characteristics  of 
the  products  that  will  meet  the  informa¬ 
tional  needs  in  a  specific  market. 

Too  often,  newspapermen  have  failed  to 
realize  this,  and  the  resulting  production 
system  was  incapable  of  producing  the 
products  desired.  In  the  past,  a  mistake  in 
this  area  was  not  so  grave,  for  there  were 
few  direct  competitors  from  other  media. 
In  the  future,  the  mistake  of  installing 
the  wrong  equipment  can  be  fatal  because 
it  may  increase  costs  beyond  an  acceptable 
level  or  it  may  fail  to  create  the  products 
that  will  compete  successfully  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  market. 

Equipment  should  not  be  selected  in  the 
future  without  first  determining  the  im- 
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pact  that  it  will  have  on  the  entire  system 
of  which  it  is  a  part.  This  is  necessary 
because  of  the  vast  number  of  alternatives 
that  are  available  with  the  emerging  tech¬ 
nology. 

In  the  past,  there  was  only  one  basic 
system  for  producing  a  newspaper.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  hot  metal  composition  machines, 
stereotype  platecasters  and  letterpress 
printing  units.  Today,  the  possible  combi¬ 
nations  are  endless.  Thus,  a  decision  to 
buy  a  press  in  the  future  first  requires  a 
decision  as  to  what  particular  printing 
system  will  be  used — letterpress,  or  offset, 
or  direct  printing  or  something  else. 

This  often  sets  off  a  chain  reaction  re¬ 
quiring  the  replacement  of  all  equipment 
in  all  departments.  The  lesson  here  is 
clear — equipment  decisions  of  the  future 
will  be  much  more  critical  and  far- 
reaching  than  in  the  past,  and  failure  to 
select  the  right  production  system  can  be 
costly  indeed.  In  fact,  this  has  precipi¬ 
tated  the  recent  sale  of  several  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  United  States. 

What  then  will  be  some  of  the  technolo¬ 
gical  alternatives  available  over  the  next 
15  years?  There  are  literally  hundreds  of 
specific  developments  that  could  be  used 
by  newspapers  as  systems  elements.  The 
Battelle  report  mentions  several  of  these. 
I  will  discuss  a  few  of  the  more  signifi¬ 
cant  ones  to  illustrate  the  important  need 
to  evaluate  them  in  the  context  of  the 
system  of  which  they  would  be  part : 

1.  Computers.  The  heart  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  system  of  the  future  will  be  the  com¬ 
puter.  Since  1963,  computers  have  become 
more  and  more  commonplace  in  the  news¬ 
paper  production  system.  However,  they 
were  first  seen  as  individual  pieces  of 
equipment,  not  as  elements  of  an  entire 
system  for  creating  a  newspaper.  In  the 
future,  we  will  see  computers  in  many 
areas  of  newspaper  operations,  united  to¬ 
gether  a.s  part  of  a  total  system.  Com¬ 
puters  will  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways: 

a.  To  control  paiticular  sub-systems, 
.such  as  packaging  and  truck  loading. 

b.  To  store  information,  such  as  hous¬ 
ing  all  the  editorial  content  for  the  day. 

c.  To  i)rocess  information  in  connection 
with  other  equipment,  such  as  with  a  video 
display  terminal  for  editing  stories. 

2.  Composition.  We  now  already  have 
most  of  the  elements  necessai-y  to  ci-eate 
electronically  an  entire  newspaper  page. 
Mini-computers  are  available  to  control 
various  elements  of  the  system.  Optical 
scanners  are  installed  in  a  dozen  U.S. 
newspapers  as  input  devices;  electronic 
video  display  terminals  are  operating  in 
several  dozen  newspaper  operations,  al¬ 
lowing  a  person  to  imput  and  edit  alpha¬ 
numeric  information  on  a  cathode  ray 
tube.  These  terminals  also  give  us  a  “win¬ 
dow”  into  the  system  that  enables  us  to 
see  what  is  stored  in  the  computer  and  to 
manipulate  that  infonnation.  There  are 
numerous  high  speed  character  generators 
now  available  for  creating  columns  of 


type  and  in  the  proper  format.  According 
to  Battelle,  by  1975  we  will  see  some  of 
the  more  progressive  newspapers  attempt¬ 
ing  full-page  makeup  electronically.  Elec¬ 
tronic  generation  of  halftones  could  come 
by  that  time,  and  probably  no  later  than 
1985.  As  technology  evolves  and  the  sys¬ 
tems  approach  is  applied,  the  ultimate  de¬ 
velopment  will  be  the  disappearance  of 
composing  rooms  as  we  now  know  them. 
Applying  the  systems  approach,  it  be¬ 
comes  inevitable  that  original  input  will 
be  captured  nearer  the  source  and  this 
information  will  be  stored  and  processed  in 
a  computer.  I  believe  that  the  composing 
room,  as  we  now  know  it,  will  disappear 
from  some  newspapers  by  as  early  as  1975. 

3.  Presses  and  Plates.  The  systems  ap- 
pi'oach  calls  for  a  press  that  is  compatible 
with  the  composition  system  used.  As  elec¬ 
tronic  technology  makes  it  possible  for 
newspaper  operators  to  realize  dramatic 
savings  in  the  composition  area,  it  be¬ 
comes' necessary  to  have  a  plate  and  print¬ 
ing  process  that  interface  properly  with 
the  photographic  or  electronic  output  of 
the  composing  room.  We  have  witnessed 
the  maturation  of  the  offset  process  where 
it  is  used  even  for  the  largest  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  offset  dam^J^as  burst  in  the 
United  States.  Next  year,  MGD  will  pro¬ 
duce  twice  as  many  double  width  offset 
press  units  as  letterpress  units.  During 
the  next  few  years,  we  will  see  the  offset 
process  refined  and  improved.  Those  who 
do  not  feel  they  can  convert  to  offset  will 
try  one  of  the  many  direct  printing  pro¬ 
cesses  that  are  now  available.  I  pei*sonally 
doubt  if  gravuie  will  ever  be  widely  used 
for  newspaper  applications.  Instead,  I 
think  that  we  will  ultimately  get  to  the 
point  where  the  newspaper  that  is  elec¬ 
tronically  stored  in  a  computer  can  be 
transferred  electronically  to  a  special  type 
of  press  that  will  accept  the  information 
in  digital  form.  Battelle  forecasts  that  a 
digital-input  ])rinting  process  will  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  mid-1980’s  and  that  it  will 
become  widely  available  by  1990.  This  de¬ 
velopment  will  eliminate  a  great  deal  of 
redundant  equipment  and  make  it  possible 
to  update  the  information  in  any  newspa¬ 
per  instantly  without  slowing  the  process 
down.  If  this  seems  like  a  long  time  off, 
remember  we  are  speaking  of  only  19 
years — and  1952  does  not  seem  so  far 
back. 

These  key  developments  in  the  com¬ 
puter,  composition  and  press  areas  will 
enable  newspaper  operators  to  have  a  sys¬ 
tem  for  creating  highly  competitive  prod¬ 
ucts  that  retain  the  inherent  advantages 
of  newspapers  but  are  sufficiently  ad¬ 
vanced  to  deter  other  media  from  making 
significant  inroads.  Electronics  will  make 
it  possible  for  information  to  be  gathered, 
edited  and  processed  faster  and  more 
efficiently  than  ever  before.  This  will  give 
newspapers  a  competitive  advantage  both 
in  product  content  and  in  unit  cost. 

Coupled  with  these  technological  de¬ 
velopments  will  be  the  application  of 
sounder  management  practices  in  an  in- 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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^RAC^ 

SL-ETTERFLEX 

HAS 

ARRIVED 


Nine  of  America’s  quality  and  production  conscious  dailies  are  already  totally 
Letterflex.  The  South  Bend  (Indiana)  Tribune;  Bucks  County  Courier-Times  of 
Levittown,  Pennsylvania:  The  Mount  Clemens,  Michigan  Macomb  Daily:  Santa 
Monica’s  Evening  Outlook;  The  Bluefield,  West  Virginia  Daily  Telegraph;  York, 
Pennsylvania’s  Daily  Record;  The  Beaver  County  (Pa.)  Times;  The  Financial 
Daily,  Richmond,  Virginia:  and,  the  Savannah  (Georgia)  News  Press.  There’s  a 
reason:  Products  •  Service  •  Technology.  Grace  provides  complete  systems 
including  a  total  product  line,  technical  support  and  continuing-involved  ser- 

doing  it  and  doing  it  right  -  ask  these 
y  wlW^li  nine  progressive  dailies,  or,  contact  Letterflex  Systems, 

W.R.  Grace  &  Co.,  Clarksville,  Maryland  21 029. 


printing  plates'^'’ 
are  rolling  from  Levittown 
to  Santa  Monica 


Bright  future  •• .  if 

(Continued  from  page  58) 


dustry  that  has  been  i-eluctant  to  embrace 
new  management  ideas.  We  will  see  the 
application  of  advanced  marketing  tech¬ 
niques  to  the  point  where  a  newspaper  will 
be  recognized  as  a  product  that  must  meet 
an  informational  need,  or  the  product  will 
disappear.  We  will  see  creative  solutions 
to  the  problems  of  distribution — such  as 
serving  apartment  dwellers  more  effec¬ 
tively — and  to  the  problems  of  providing  a 
mass  audience  for  the  large  retailer.  We 
will  see  new  ways  of  determining  what 
the  needs  of  a  market  are  and  how  the 
newspaper  must  change  to  satisfy  those 
needs. 

For  example,  suburban  newspapers  are 
growing  rapidly  in  the  United  States,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  following  the  population 
shift  and  are  becoming  the  primary  medi¬ 
um  for  the  dissemination  of  local  news 
and  advertising  information  in  their  re¬ 
spective  areas.  Rattelle  forecasts  that  this 
trend  will  continue,  and  we  will  see  subur¬ 
ban  products  enlarged  to  include  national 
and  Intel-national  news  information.  They 
also  jiredict  that  central  printing  plants 
will  emerge  to  handle  the  composition  and 
printing  functions  of  several  suburban 
newspajiers  in  a  given  geographic  area. 

This  is  already  happening.  Copley 
Newspapers  are  printing  several  newspa¬ 
pers  in  each  of  three  central  plants  in  the 
suburban  Los  Angeles  area.  There  are 
more  than  a  dozen  suburban  newspapers 
printed  in  a  central  facility  outside  of 
.\tlanta.  In  my  own  company,  we  will  be 
printing  five  newspapers  from  a  central 
facility  by  the  end  of  next  summer.  The 
newspapers  produced  in  these  central 
plants  still  retain  their  unique  editorial 
characteristics. 

On  the  other  hand  metropolitan  papers 
in  the  United  States  will  take  another 
direction.  They  will  retain  their  editorial 
content  essentially  but  will  move  the  print¬ 
ing  process  closer  to  the  people  by  estab¬ 
lishing  satellite  jirinting  plants  in  the 
suburbs.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  set  up  an 
Orange  County  edition  several  years  ago 
which  retains  most  of  the  editorial  content 
of  the  basic  newspai)er  but  has  additional 
information  that  is  of  particular  interest 
ot  Orange  County.  The  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch  has  announced  its  intention  to 
establish  an  offset  satellite  plant  outside 
the  city.  They  will  also  convert  their 
downtown  plant  to  offset.  A  satellite  opei’- 
ation  is  underway  in  Detroit.  Even  our 
national  newspapers — the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
— are  produced  in  this  manner. 

In  summary,  newspapers  must  change 
if  they  are  to  take  advantage  of  future 
opportunities  in  their  markets.  Not  all 
newspaper  owners  will  want  to  change. 
They  may  lack  the  capital  and  manage¬ 
ment  resources,  or  they  may  just  be  tired. 

As  a  result,  I  believe  that  we  will  see  in 
the  United  States  a  proliferation  of  pro¬ 
fessionally  managed,  publicly  owned 
newspaper  groups  that  can  afford  central 
staffs  who  can  provide  the  expertise  to 
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IN  A  CLASS  BY  ITSELF — Chowan  College 
School  of  Graphic  Arts,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C., 
acquired  a  Fairchild  PhotoTexfSetfer  for  use  in 
fhe  program  of  newspaper  mechanical  produc¬ 
tion.  Herman  W.  Gatewood,  center,  director  of 
the  school,  looks  over  the  photocopy  from  the 
machine  with  Brenda  Weeks,  a  graphic  arts  stu¬ 
dent  from  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  Inspecting  the 
perforated  paper  tape  which  operates  the  photo¬ 
typesetter  is  Frank  Dunton  of  Nassawadox,  Va. 
The  computerized  Fairchild  PTS  was  a  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Galveston  (Tex.)  News. 


LARGE  CONTRIBUTION^oe  Parker,  left,  pre¬ 
sents  a  check  for  $12,000  to  Ben  C.  Sutton,  right, 
business  manager  of  Chowan  College,  and  Her¬ 
man  W.  Gatewood,  director  of  the  college's 
School  of  Graphic  Arts  in  Murfreesboro. 

cope  with  the  environmental  and  technolo¬ 
gical  factors  outlined  earlier.  I  think  such 
a  development  is  for  the  best.  It  will  mean 
that  individual  newspapers  will  be  more 
professionally  managed  and,  therefore,  the 
chances  are  higher  that  newspapers  will 
prosper.  The  alternative — one  that  has  be¬ 
fallen  some  of  our  suppliers — is  that  an¬ 
other  entity  from  outside  the  newspaper 
industry  will  provide  a  better  solution — by 
satisfying  infonnational  needs  more  fully 
at  a  low'er  cost. 

But,  as  long  as  newspaper  owners  are 
aware  that  they  must  pi-ovide  a  product 
that  satisfies  an  informational  need  better 
than  others  can,  the  prospects  for  this 
industry  are  bright.  The  acceptance  of 
and  the  commitment  to  professional  man¬ 
agement  practices,  coupled  with  a  systems- 
oriented  application  of  the  new  electron¬ 
ic  technology,  will  make  it  possible  for 
new’spapers  to  prosper  in  the  coming  de¬ 
cades.  For  the  need  is  there — it  is  merely 
a  question  of  who  will  satisfy  it. 
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$50,000  raised 
for  equipment  in 
printing  school 

The  Chowan  Graphic  Arts  Foundation, 
Inc.,  completed  a  five-year  financial  cam¬ 
paign  to  raise  $50,000  to  provide  equip¬ 
ment  at  the  Chowan  College  School  of 
Graphic  Arts  at  Murfreesboro,  N.C. 

Joe  M.  Parker,  treasurer  of  the 
Foundation  and  manager  of  Parker 
Brothers,  Ahoskie,  delivered  a  check  for 
$12,000  as  the  final  installment  toward  the 
purchase  of  a  News  King  Web  Offset 
newspaper  press. 

Contributions  were  sought  from  all 
newspapers  in  North  Carolina,  and  many 
equipment  manufacturers  and  suppliers, 
over  the  five-year  period.  Pledges  were 
sought  from  each  newspaper  by  a  formula 
based  on  total  circulation. 

Hei-man  W.  Gatewood,  director  of  the 
school  of  printing,  said  the  News  King 
press,  now  being  used  by  many  newspa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  country,  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  asset  to  the  program  in  educating 
young  men  and  women  for  graphic  arts 
employment.  The  press,  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  the  school,  is  capable  of  print¬ 
ing  8  standard  size  newspaper  pages,  as 
well  as  the  college  catalog  in  64-page  sec¬ 
tions. 

Officers  of  the  Chowan  Graphic  Arts 
Foundation,  are:  President — Peter  Bush, 
Greensboro  Daily  Record;  vicepresident — 
Don  Hall,  Roanoke  Rapids  Herald; 
secretary — William  Lassiter,  Raleigh; 
treasurer — Joe  M.  Parker,  Ahoskie  Her¬ 
ald  and  assistant  treasurer — Herman  W. 
Gatewood. 

The  Foundation  was  chartered  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1967  as  a  non-profit  corporation  to  act 
as  agent  in  receiving  funds  from  the  in¬ 
dustry,  individuals,  and  foundations  for 
support  of  the  educational  program  of 
graphic  arts  education  at  Chowan  Col¬ 
lege. 

The  college  printing  plant  is  now  one  of 
the  best  equipped  schools  in  the  country. 
In  addition  to  the  web  offset  press,  the 
school  has  five  phototypesetting  units,  two 
process  cameras,  a  Fairchild  Color  Scan¬ 
ner,  several  Linotype  Elektrons,  two 
sheet-fed  offset  presses,  and  a  variety  of 
smaller  machinery  items. 


Pro  grid  player  sues 

A  libel  suit  has  been  filed  by  Dave 
Grayson,  former  defensive  back  on  the  San 
Diego  Chargers  football  team,  against 
Copley  Newspapers.  Claiming  $350,000 
damages,  Grayson  denied  a  report  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  San  Diego  Union  that  he  had 
passed  along  tips  about  the  Chargers’  de¬ 
fense  to  Oakland  Raiders’  pass  receiver 
Fred  Biletnikoff  before  a  game  in  which 
Oakland  defeated  San  Diego,  34-0.  Gray¬ 
son,  who  was  dropped  by  the  Chargers 
during  the  exhibition  season,  alleged  that 
his  real  estate  and  night  club  business 
suffered  after  the  story  appeared. 
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^  Unskilled  men. 

Unskilled  women. 

For  them,  sympathy  would  be  nice. 

But  employment  would  be  nicer. 

So  the  American  Textile  Industry  is 
taking  unskilled  people  and  training  them. 

In  just  eight  weeks. 

During  that  time  we  give  them 
classroom  work  and  in-plant  training  and, 
most  important  of  all,  a  salary. 

So,  instead  of  sweeping  floors  or 
taking  in  laundry,  these  people  can  do 
something  decent  and  satisfying  in  the 
textile  industry. 

We  now  employ  14%  blacks,  as 
opposed  to  the  average  of  10%  for  other 
manufacturing.  We  now  employ  45% 
women,  as  opposed  to  the  average  of  27% 
for  other  manufacturing. 

Now  you  know.  What  the  American 
Textile  Industry  can  do.  And  keep  on  doing 
as  long  as  it  thrives. 

American  Textile  Manufacturers 
Institute,  Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building, 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28202. 


IT  IS  NOT  ENOUGH  TO  FEEL  SORRY  rat  THEN. 


I 


\ 


We  do,  of  course.  But  users  do  too!  And  their  word  counts  more. 
Of  the  75  V-I-P’s  shipped  since  May  1,  there’s  probably  one  near 
you.  Call  its  owner.  Ask  him  all  the  leading  questions  .  .  .  about 
real  start-up  costs  .  .  .  performance  . .  .  quality  .  .  .  and  prompt, 
competent  service. 

When  you’ve  done  that,  look  around.  You’ll  probably  have 
trouble  finding  a  low  cost,  high  quality  Brand  X  unit  in  anybody’s 
plant  capable  of  setting  text  and  display  from  6  to  96  point;  with 
built-in  justification  and  hyphenation,  wire  stripping,  tabbing  . . . 
the  V-l-P  has  these  capabilities  . . .  and  much  more! 

Your  Mergenthaler  representative  will  be  happy  to  give  you 
the  name  and  number  of  the  V-l-P  user  nearest  you.  And  when 
you’re  ready,  he’ll  oblige  you  with  an  order  blank. 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

P.O.  Box  82,  Plainview,  New  York  11803.  Telephone,  (516)  694-1300. 

Mergenthaler 


A  Division  of  ELTRA  Corporation 
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Daily  uses  technical  school 
to  train  workers  in  offset 

By  Robert  Eason 


Every  newspaper  publisher 
who  faced  the  changeover  from 
letterpress  to  offset  production 
no  doubt  has  shared  the  anxiety 
of  two  Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin, 
men.  Bill  Connors  and  Jim  Con¬ 
ley,  who  own  and  direct  the 
Daily  Citizen,  a  six-day  daily 
with  7600  paid  circulation  lo¬ 
cated  35  miles  northeast  of 
Madison. 

Aging  letterpress  equipment, 
crowded  space  and  a  vigorous, 
growing  community  were  the 
mandates  for  change  in  this 
mid-state  agricultural  area.  The 
paper  needed  a  new  building, 
new  equipment  and  most  of  all, 
a  new  kind  of  personnel  train¬ 
ing  program  to  meet  the  needs 
of  42  letterpress  people  —  all 
longtime  employes  with  no  off¬ 
set  experience. 

“Probably  more  research  and 
planning  preceded  the  Beaver 
Dam  conversion  than  normally 
would  be  employed,”  explained 
Bill  Connors,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  “My  partner  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Jim  Conley,  vis¬ 
ited  a  dozen  or  more  offset 
plants  in  our  circulation  size  to 
gain  information.  We  received 
help  and  suggestions  from  pub¬ 
lishers  in  Beloit,  Janesville, 
West  Bend  and  Portage,  Wis¬ 
consin.  Publishers  of  the  Sun 
Newspapers  in  Minneapolis  and 
Stillwater,  Minnesota  contrib¬ 
uted,  as  did  those  in  De  Kalb, 
Illinois.  All  of  these  papers  had 
converted  to  offset  recently. 

After  considerable  debate, 
the  Citizen  decided  to  go  all  the 
way — location,  building,  equip¬ 
ment  .  .  .  the  whole  works. 
Early  in  September  the  com¬ 
plete  operation  walked  out  of 
the  old  letterpress  facility 
downtown  into  a  complete  pro¬ 
duction  plant  on  the  town’s  out¬ 
skirts. 

“Beaver  Dam’s  population  is 
pushing  15,000,”  Connors  noted. 
“Since  coming  here  in  1949, 
I’ve  watched  the  population  in¬ 
crease  1,000  or  more  each  dec¬ 
ade.  This  kind  of  growth,  along 
with  native  economic  stability, 
led  us  to  believe  an  investment 
of  $400,000  was  in  keeping  with 
current  needs  and  projections.” 

After  determining  location 
and  building  needs,  two  major 
decisions  faced  Connors  and 
Conley:  equipment  and  person¬ 
nel. 
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Equipment  selection  became 
a  matter  of  elimination.  Offer¬ 
ings  in  composing  and  press 
room  equipment  are  so  vast 
and  varied,  Connors  noted,  pro¬ 
duction  needs  simply  deter¬ 
mined  machine  size  and  capac¬ 
ity. 

Bidding  on  equipment 

But  when  it  came  to  deciding 
on  brands,  money  became  an  is¬ 
sue. 

“We  found  most  manufac¬ 
turers  willing  to  dicker,”  he 
said.  “In  effect,  equipment 
needs  were  placed  on  a  bid  basis 
after  determining  capacity  re¬ 
quirements.  Choosing  equipment 
was  fun,”  Connors  continued. 
“And  in  the  final  analysis, 
we’re  pleased  with  our  selection. 

“However,  we  still  faced  the 
problem  of  training  35  fulltime 
and  seven  parttime  employes. 
Not  one  had  experience  in  off¬ 
set  procedures,”  Connors  said  in 
reflection. 

Equipment  manufacturers  of¬ 
fered  help  in  training  on  indi¬ 
vidual  machines,  but  the  Citi¬ 
zen  needed  a  total  program. 
Management  wanted  every  em¬ 
ploye  to  know  about  offset  from 
beginning  to  end.  It  wanted 
versatility  and  interchange  in 
the  production  people.  It  also 
wanted  enthusiasm  and  coopera¬ 
tion. 

The  Daily  Citizen  is  non¬ 
union.  The  average  production 
worker’s  age  is  over  43.  “We 
wanted  to  keep  the  people  we 
had,”  Connors  said.  “And  we 
wanted  to  continue  with  our 
wage  scale.  So,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  help  our  people  become 
productive  in  the  new  process.” 

Connors  turned  to  the  local 
vocational  school  to  see  if  it 
could  assist  in  an  adult  train¬ 
ing  program.  Since  District  No. 
10  had  no  printing  facility,  the 
local  director  suggested  using 
the  extensive  laboratory  in 
Madison,  District  No.  4.  It  was 
only  35  miles  distant  and  tui¬ 
tion  would  be  paid  by  the  local 
district  in  the  absence  of  fa¬ 
cilities,  under  the  Wisconsin 
state  statute. 

Arrangements  were  made  for 
12  three-hour  night  sessions. 
The  four  Madison  instructors 
prepared  a  special  curriculum 
of  lectures,  demonstrations  and 
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projects  in  photocomposition, 
layout,  pasteup,  camera,  plate¬ 
making  and  press.  It  was  a  cus¬ 
tom-designed  crash  course  with 
considerable  depth.  For  six 
weeks  every  production  worker 
attended  two  classes  each  week. 
Transportation  was  provided 
by  the  Daily  Citizen.  Without 
exception,  Connors  emphasized, 
every  employe  waded  in  with 
enthusiasm  and  an  amazingly 
optimistic  attitude. 

“Suddenly  they  were  a  part 
of  the  venture,”  the  publisher 
declared.  “Each  employe  was 
anxious  to  contribute  his  time 
and  efforts  in  learning  the  new 
process.  In  fact,  gratitude  per¬ 
meated  the  dialogue  and  we 
found  a  new  kind  of  loyalty 
evolving.  Anxiety  that  surfaced 
when  we  first  began  talking  off¬ 
set  melted  into  genuine  interest 
and  self-confidence.  They  knew 
they  could  do  it,”  Connors  ob¬ 
served,  “and  by  golly,  they  did. 
A  well-grounded  knowledge  of 
letterpress  helped  immeasura¬ 
bly.” 

Pleasant  experience 

The  Madison  Technical  Col¬ 
lege  cooperation  was  excellent, 
according  to  Connors.  Modem 
equipment  and  instructional 
techniques  made  an  ordinarily 
difficult  task  a  pleasant  learn¬ 
ing  experience.  The  program 
and  approach  was  so  effective, 
Connors  interjected,  the  retir¬ 
ing  composing  room  foreman, 
James  Lathrop  —  50  years  in 
printing — joined  the  classes  .  .  . 
“and  with  complete  interest,” 
Connors  affirmed. 

No  change  of  this  magnitude 
is  without  its  problems,  Connors 
mused.  After  four  weeks  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  new  plant  per¬ 
plexing  incidents  continue.  “But 
we  had  them  in  the  old  letter- 
press  shop  too,”  he  exclaimed. 
“On  some  press  runs  it  seems 
more  newsprint  goes  to  the 
dump  than  to  subscribers.  Cor¬ 
rections  are  a  problem,  and  none 
of  us  has  really  acclimated  to 
the  new  format.  But  each  issue 
is  better  than  the  preceding 
one,”  he  said  confidently. 

“We’re  gaining.  And  any  ef¬ 
forts  of  preparation  have  been 
rewarding,”  the  publisher  con¬ 
tinued.  “Now  it’s  primarily  a 
matter  of  concentration,  ejrtra 


hours  and  concerted  effort  to 
master  techniques.  Subscribers 
and  advertisers  have  voiced 
their  approval  of  the  ‘New’ 
Citizen,  and  the  staff  has  as¬ 
sumed  a  new  posture  of  pride 
and  assurance.  We  held  an  open 
house  for  our  advertisers  on 
September  29.  One  for  publish¬ 
ers  and  suppliers  is  scheduled 
for  November  19.  And  a  public 
open  house  will  be  held  Decem¬ 
ber  5. 

“My  partner  and  I  are  par¬ 
ticularly  pleased  with  staff  at¬ 
titude,  We  feel  the  technical 
college  exposure  was  a  definite 
asset  in  this  area,  and  from 
what  some  may  consider  spin¬ 
off  benefits  from  the  initial  pur¬ 
pose  of  specific  training  in  a 
formal  classroom  situation,  the 
camaraderie  cannot  be  mini¬ 
mized. 

“After  all,  we  are  a  newspa¬ 
per  household.” 


Dow  Jones  Co.  shifts 
printing  executives 

Robert  Killion  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  production  manager  of 
Dow  Jones  &  Company’s  facility 
in  Chicopee,  Mass.  Clinton  Rier- 
son  will  replace  Killion  as  pro¬ 
duction  manager  in  Dow  Jones’ 
Riverside,  California  printing 
facility. 

Both  the  Chicopee  and  River¬ 
side  plants  are  involved  in  pro¬ 
ducing  microwave  facsimile  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
The  Riverside  facility  also  pro¬ 
duces  the  National  Observer. 


Brumfield  with  Wood 

Charles  T.  Brumfield  has 
joined  the  Wood-Hoe  Division 
of  Wood  Industries  as  sales  en¬ 
gineer  covering  the  Southeast¬ 
ern  United  States,  He  is  based 
in  Atlanta,  and  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  sales  of  the  division’s 
line  of  newspaper  and  publica¬ 
tion  presses,  reels,  tensions  & 
pasters  and  platemaking  system 
products.  Brumfield  was  previ¬ 
ously  associated  with  Web 
Press  Engineering,  Western 
Clear  and  A.T.F.  as  a  web  press 
specialist. 
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OFFSET  PRESSES  WILL  BE  INSTALLED  in  the  new  plant  of  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune, 
shown  here  in  an  artist's  rendering. 


Tacoma  NT  going  to  offset 
in  new  downtown  plant 


The  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News 
Tribune,  with  an  evening  circu¬ 
lation  of  102,000,  and  Sunday 
circulation  of  101,000,  will  be 
among  the  largest  newspapers 
in  the  country  printed  by  offset 
when  the  paper  moves  into  a 
new  plant,  plans  for  which  were 
announced  recently. 

The  plant  will  be  located  in 
the  geographic  center  of  the 
city,  adjacent  to  two  freeways 
on  19.4  acres  of  land  owned  by 
the  company  for  some  years. 
A  12-unit  Goss  Metro  offset 
press  will  be  installed. 

The  plant  will  be  one-story 
with  a  basement  comprised  of 
approximately  111,000  square 
feet.  It  will  house  the  entire 
newspaper  operation  with  ev¬ 
erything,  including  offset  press¬ 
es,  on  the  main  level.  Newsprint 
reels  and  storage  will  occupy 
the  basement. 

The  new  plant,  including  the 
building  and  all  of  the  equip¬ 
ment,  will  cost  an  estimated 
$7.5  to  $8  million.  It  will  be  in 
a  self-contained,  air-condi¬ 
tioned  building  with  parking 
for  300  cars,  including  space 
for  employes  and  visitors.  The 
paper  employs  742  persons. 


The  rear  of  the  building  will 
overlook  Allenmore  Golf  Club 
with  a  view  of  the  Olympic 
Mountains.  Separate  driveways 
will  serve  cars  and  trucks. 

The  majority  ownership  of 
the  Tribune  Publishing  Co.  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  three  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  late  Frank  S.  Baker, 
all  residing  in  Tacoma.  Elbert 
H.  Baker  is  publisher. 

The  Tribune  Publishing  Co. 
publishes  the  News  Tribune  in 
four  daily  editions  and  the 
News  Tribune  and  Sunday 
Ledger  on  Sunday  morning. 

• 

Stereo  foreman 

Appointment  of  Albert  Kel- 
terbom,  57,  as  general  foreman 
of  the  stereotype  department  of 
the  Arizona  Republic  and 
Phoenix  Gazette  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  John  H.  Phillips, 
production  manager.  Kelter- 
born,  who  had  been  serving  as 
the  department’s  night  foreman 
since  1947,  succeeds  Fred  L. 
Steele,  who  died  October  22  at 
the  age  of  71  after  48  years’ 
service  with  the  Phoenix  news¬ 
papers.  Kelterborn  has  been  a 
Republic  and  Gazette  employe 
for  36  years. 


Second  Galkins 
paper  switches 
to  all  Letterflex 

The  Beaver  County  Times  at 
Beaver,  Pa.,  has  completely  con¬ 
verted  its  37,000  daily  circula¬ 
tion  to  the  Letterflex  printing 
plate  system.  The  Times  is  the 
second  newspaper  in  the  S.  W. 
Calkins  Newspapers  group  to 
adopt  Letterflex  following  the 
lead  of  the  Bucks  County  (Pa.) 
Courier  Times  which  pioneered 
the  first  100%  conversion  to 
Letterflex  in  1970. 

The  Beaver  County  Times 
was  already  well  on  its  way  to 
100%  photocomposition  capa¬ 
bility.  In  addition  to  a  PDP8 
computer,  it  had  already  in¬ 
stalled  a  Photon  561,  a  713-10 
and  a  713-5.  Thus  the  major 
effort  of  the  transition  was  di¬ 
rected  to  the  platemaking  de¬ 
partment  where  two  Letterflex 
I  systems  were  installed.  In  the 
pressroom  each  unit  of  Goss 
Headliner  letterpress  was  out¬ 
fitted  with  saddles  and  me¬ 
chanical  lockups.  The  saddles 
remain  pennanently  on  the 
press  as  shims  to  mount  the 
plate  at  optimum  height.  New 
rollers  and  blankets  were  also 
purchased  to  outfit  the  press 
as  the  existing  gear  had  seen 
lengthy  service  with  stereotype 
plates. 


Louisville  finding 
benefits  in  use 
of  plastic  straps 

In  mid-March  of  this  year 
the  Louisville  Courier- Journal 
and  the  Louisville  Times,  be¬ 
came  the  first  newspapers  to 
totally  convert  to  the  plastic 
binding  method  of  newspaper 
bundling. 

Conversion  to  the  process 
took  approximately  one  year, 
cost  in  excess  of  $100,000  and 
involved  overcoming  many 
technical  problems. 

The  primary  problem  en¬ 
countered  during  the  process  of 
conversion  involved  adapting 
and  modifying  existing  Signode 
package  strapping  equipment 
to  handle  newspaper  bundles. 
This  was  necessary,  according 
to  Earl  Bullard,  director  of  me¬ 
chanical  operations,  because 
there  were  no  plastic  strapping 
machines  for  newspaper  bun¬ 
dling  on  the  market  that  met 
the  Louisville  newspapers’  pro¬ 
duction  requirements.  It  also  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  locally  mod¬ 
ify  the  Signode  equipment  to 
operate  at  a  greater  speed.  The 
Signode  equipment  system  as 
supplied  included  a  bottom- 
wrap  and  tier.  The  locally  fab¬ 
ricated  equipment  included  a 
backing  board,  bundle  position¬ 
ing  equipment  and  a  strap 
break  detector. 

Why  did  the  newspapers  ex¬ 
pend  the  time  and  money  to  pi¬ 
oneer  in  this  field?  Manage¬ 
ment’s  primary  reason  was  to 
eliminate  the  hazards  of  a 
wire-tied  bundle,  but  as  it 
turned  out  there  were  several 
other  benefits.  Among  these  is 
convenience.  With  the  plastic- 
bound  bundles  carriers  no 
longer  need  to  carry  wire  cut¬ 
ters  because  the  light-weight 
plastic  strips  part  with  ease 
when  a  tab  is  pulled.  Other  ad¬ 
vantages  were  listed  as:  more 
compact  equipment,  simplified 
maintenance  and  quieter  opera¬ 
tion. 
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Graphic  Systems  extends 
contract  with  Friden 

Graphic  Systems  Inc.,  Lowell, 
Mass.,  announced  that  it  has 
entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Friden  Division  of  the 
Singer  Company  to  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sell  phototypesetting 
equipment  to  be  marketed  by 
Singer  under  its  Photomix 
trademark. 

The  new  agreement  extends 
an  existing  contract.  It  contem¬ 
plates  orders  by  Singer  over  a 
two-year  period  of  units  of 
equipment  and  related  compo¬ 
nents  having  an  aggregate  val¬ 
ue  of  up  to  $5.5  million. 
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first  in  news  web  offset  inks 

More  printers  print  more  newspapers  with  U.S.  News  Web  Offset  Inks  than  any  other.  Why?  Because 
of  uniform  quality  that  means  superior  reproduction  and  trouble-free  press  runs.  With  the  widest 
choice  of  delivery  and  storage  systems.  Plus  engineering  services.  We’re  first  because  we  put  your 
needs  first. 

United  States  Printing  Ink  Corporation |||0| 

343  Murray  Hill  Pkwy.,  E.  Rutherford,  N.J.;  Cincinnati,  0.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.  I 


a  subsidiary  of  Millmaster  Onyx  Corporation 


CSI  software  package  drives  Linotron  505 


Composition  Systems,  Inc., 
White  Plains,  N.Y.,  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  new  software  package 
for  cathode-ray-tube  (CRT) 
composition  which  it  says  “max¬ 
imizes’'  the  production  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
tron  505  series  machines  as 
either  area  composition  or 
galley  outputting  devices  in  both 
commercial  or  newspaper  com¬ 
position  environments. 

Called  Photoset  CRT,  the  new 
package  will  drive  either  the 
basic  505  machine,  or  the  Cora 
I  and  Cora  II  versions.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  to  be  compatible  with  any 
industry-standard  input  key¬ 
board  which  outputs  six,  seven, 
of  eight-level  paper  tape  or 
seven  or  nine  track  magnetic 
tape. 

This  CSI  system  is  already 
driving  505’s  at  the  Denver 
Post,  Ft.  Lauderdale  News  and 
Tulsa  Tribune. 

A  central  keyboarding  feature 
enables  the  keyboard  operator 
to  automatically  access,  via  sin¬ 
gle-stroke  command,  all  char¬ 
acters  in  the  505’s  two  or  three 
grid  font  configurations,  with¬ 
out  knowing  where  they’re  lo¬ 
cated,  and  combine  any  char¬ 


acters  from  these  grids  in  a 
single  line.  This  includes  any 
characters  from  pi  mats. 

In  addition,  command  codes 
give  the  operator  the  ability  to 
access  any  character  and  set  it 
in  light  or  bold  face  in  an  ex¬ 
panded  or  condensed  version. 
The  operator  can  also  auto¬ 
matically  slant  any  character  to 
produce  italics,  or  kern  combi¬ 
nations  of  characters,  features 
that  cannot  be  provided  by  the 
505  in  stand-alone  mode.  This 
reduces  the  number  of  grids 
necessary  for  the  user’s  library. 

The  keyboard  operator  can 
automatically  access,  by  single 
stroke  command,  either  of  the 
505’s  two  type  size  ranges,  one 
up  to  18  points,  the  ether  to  72 
points.  Heretofore,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  code  both  for  range 
change  and  end  of  line  leading. 

A  reverse  leading  code  per¬ 
mits  the  keyboard  operator  to 
automatically  command  forward 
or  reverse  movement  by  the 
amount  specified  at  any  point 
in  a  line.  In  a  galley  producing 
format,  a  galley  cutting  feature 
specifies  the  length  of  galleys, 
identifies  galleys,  numbers  gal¬ 
ley  cuts,  and  specifies  the  start¬ 


ing  number  for  each  galley. 

The  program  also  has  a  chain¬ 
ing  feature  which  allows  the 
user  to  access  a  format  or  sub¬ 
format  after  a  pre-specified 
number  of  lines  have  been  set. 
A  newspaper,  for  example, 
which  has  a  15-pica  column 
width  on  the  front  page  and  11- 
pica  column  width  on  the  inside 
pages,  can  develop  a  format  to 
allow  the  necessary  number  of 
lines  to  be  set  for  the  front 
page.  An  automatic  stop  visual 
flags  the  new  measure,  setting 
the  runover  in  the  proper  format 
for  the  inside  pages. 

A  merge  and  edit  feature 
codes  either  line  printer  or  first 
pass  output  by  individual  word, 
line,  or  copy  block  for  automatic 
updating  and  error  correction. 
The  program  has  features,  in 
addition  to  those  listed  above, 
specifically  designed  for  news¬ 
paper  applications. 

The  newspaper  version  in¬ 
cludes  (1)  a  hold  register  fea¬ 
ture  for  automatic  storage  and 
recall  of  up  to  380,  74-character 
formats,  (2)  a  wire  service  re¬ 
justification  feature,  (3)  a 
stock  tape  feature  which  auto¬ 
matically  strips  out  visuals  and 


inserts  alphabetic  subheads  se¬ 
quenced  either  by  individual  or 
groups  of  letters,  (4)  a  superior 
figure  routine,  (5)  lower  right 
corner  cut  feature,  and  (6)  ver¬ 
tical  justification. 

Sta-Hi  adds  models 
to  its  stacker  line 

Addition  of  two  new  stack¬ 
ers  to  the  line  of  Sta-Hi  mail- 
room  systems  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Sta-Hi  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Joining  Sta-Hi’s  Stacker/251 
are  the  Stacker/257  for  deliv¬ 
ering  compensated  bundles,  and 
the  Stacker/265  for  front-end 
bundle  discharge.  The  latter 
provides  the  bundle  orientation 
for  cross-tying  and  plastic 
wrapping. 

All  three  Sta-Hi  stackers  of¬ 
fer  options.  Each  of  the  bundles 
can  be  a  standard  size  for  bulk 
operations,  or  may  be  pro¬ 
grammed  for  varying  counts  for 
odd-lot  operations.  The  solid- 
state  electronic  counter  system 
in  all  three  models  has  inte¬ 
grated  variable-count  bundle 
control.  Programming  from 
manual  keyboards  to  the  more 
sophisticated  systems,  such  as 
punched  card  readers  or  tape 
readers,  is  possible. 


fix'  smoother  solids, 
sharps  halftimes,  try 

ULTRATEX  NOPAC 


We've  gone  to  great  lengths  to  give  you  an  improved  mat... 
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Zenith  developing  100,000 
characters/second  printer 


Datatype  tape 
output  system 
utilizes  PDF- 16 

A  system  to  prepare  typeset¬ 
ting  tapes  has  been  introduced 
by  Datatype  Corporation.  The 
system,  named  Setype,  utilizes 
a  Digital  Eciuipment  Corpora¬ 
tion  PDP-16  computer  as  its 
control  element.  The  system  sells 
for  $19,500. 

One  is  installed  at  the  Tny- 
lorville  (Ill.)  Ilreeze-Conrier. 

Setype  employs  a  Dataflow 
optical  character  recognition 
(OCR)  unit.  Instead  of  reading 
and  decoding  the  alphanumeric 
characters,  the  Setype  System 
reads  the  Datatype  DF-2  font 
set  which  includes  all  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  character  set  with  a  minia¬ 
ture  bar  code  located  beneath 
each  character  which  the  scan¬ 
ner  can  “recognize.”  The  DF-2 
characters  are  typed  on  ordin¬ 
ary  paper  using  an  IBM  Selec- 
tric  typewriter  equipped  with 
the  DF-2  typing  element. 

Datatype  reports  that  system 
error  is  less  than  two  errors  in 
10,000  characters. 

The  PDP-16  has  a  program¬ 
ming  approach  Digital  calls 


“Chartware,”  in  which  the  user 
defines  the  functions  he  wishes 
his  computer  to  perform  in  a 
block  diagram  form.  The  dia¬ 
gram  is  translated,  via  appro¬ 
priate  programming  on  a  large 
scale  DECsystem-10  computer 
by  DEC,  into  microprogrammed 
instructions  and  outputs  all  the 
information  needed  to  customize 
a  PDP-lfi  to  the  customer  needs. 
Unlike  the  stripped-down  mini¬ 
computer,  the  PDP-IG  gives  the 
user  only  what  he  needs,  reduc¬ 
ing  overall  costs. 

Work  of  10  typists 

The  Setype  System  can  ac¬ 
commodate  the  output  of  up  to 
ten  typists.  It  is  considered  as 
the  breakthrough  in  what  pub¬ 
lishers  call  the  “keyboard  bot¬ 
tleneck”  by  permitting  standard 
office  equipment  to  be  used,  with 
no  modification,  as  input  gen¬ 
erators. 

Output  from  the  Setype  Sys¬ 
tem  is  standard  TTS  paper  tape 
that  can  be  fed  into  a  photo¬ 
composition  machine  or  can  be 
fed  into  a  computerized  type¬ 
setting  system  for  hyphenation 
and  justification.  The  system 
can  operate  at  a  speed  of  500 
words  per  minute  from  copy 
typed  on  ordinary  typewriter 
paper. 


Zenith  Radio  Corporation  has 
unveiled  a  developmental  elec¬ 
tronic  device  employing  laser 
light  and  “ultrasound”  which 
takes  news  reports  direct  from 
a  United  Press  International 
wire  and  prints  them  on  photo¬ 
graphic  paper  without  the  use 
of  any  auxiliary  printing  mech¬ 
anisms.  The  device  was  devel¬ 
oped  by  Zenith’s  acousto-optic 
research  group. 

With  no  moving  parts,  the 
news  printer  is  capable  of  print¬ 
ing  at  rates  exceeding  100,000 
characters  per  second,  thou¬ 
sands  of  times  faster  than  ex¬ 
isting  news  printing  machines. 
Zenith  has  claimed. 

Shown  at  conference 

The  news  printer  was  dis¬ 
played  at  the  Electro-Optical 
Systems  Design  Conference  in 
New  York  by  Zenith  Radio  Re¬ 
search  Corp.,  Menlo  Park,  Calif, 
(a  subsidiary  of  Zenith  Radio 
Corporation)  which  now  manu¬ 
factures  and  markets  Zenith’s 
acousto-optic  devices. 


The  News  printer  is  actu¬ 
ally  one  version  of  an  acousto¬ 
optic  character  generating  sys¬ 
tem.  It  was  specially  con¬ 
structed  for  the  conference  to 
demonstrate  only  one  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  possible  applications 
of  the  acousto-optic  character 
generating  system.  It  also  dis¬ 
plays  a  new  component  of  the 
system,  the  developmental  Cas¬ 
cade  800  laser  scanner. 

In  this  demonstrating  sys¬ 
tem,  input  signals  from  the 
UPI  newswire  are  converted 
into  a  code  which  is  processed 
through  a  seven-frequency  gen¬ 
erator  and  fed  into  the  Zenith 
M-40R  modulator.  This  splits 
the  laser  beam  into  seven  laser 
beams  which  are  turned  on  and 
off  in  accordance  with  the  in¬ 
coming  newswire  signal. 

The  resulting  seven-beam  fan 
of  laser  light  is  scanned  across 
a  continuously  moving  roll  of 
red-sensitive  photographic  pa¬ 
per.  This  paper,  dry-processed, 
feeds  out  of  the  news  printer 
ready  to  read  in  a  few  seconds. 
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Detroit  News’ 
Sunday  feature 
aids  adoptions 

The  Detroit  Xeivs  is  makinp  it  easier 
for  children  to  be  adopted  with  its  Sunday 
“A  Child  Is  Waiting”  feature. 

Conceived  and  directed  by  Ruth 
Carlton,  News  women’s  metro  editor,  “A 
Child  Is  Waiting”  has  resulted  in  45  of 
the  64  children  pictured  in  the  series 
being  adopted  during  1971,  and  the  adop¬ 
tion  i)rocess  is  under  way  for  seven 
more. 

The  1971  total  brings  to  144  the  adopted 
children  who  have  been  featured  in  “A 
Child  Is  Waiting”  since  the  program  be¬ 
gan  in  August,  1968. 

From  Sej)tember  1970  to  September  of 
this  year  64  children  appeared  in  “A 
Child  Is  Waiting”  columns.  23  of  them 
were  black,  15  white,  four  Indian  and 
three  biracial.  (Two  of  the  biracial  chil¬ 
dren  were  adojited  by  black  families,  the 
other  by  a  white  family).  The  ages  of  the 
children  ranged  from  three  months  to  12 
years. 

In  addition  to  the  45  children  adopted 
from  ‘A  Child  Is  Waiting,”  19  of  the 
families  who  wrote  in  adopted  another 
child,  and  83  such  families  now  are  in  the 
adoption  process.  Altogether,  154  children 
will  have  found  i)arents  through  the  De¬ 
troit  News  in  the  past  year. 

Over  the  past  year,  1,243  families  asked 
to  adopt  children  they  read  about  in  the 
News,  an  average  of  24  per  week.  On 
freckle-faced,  eight-year-old  boy  drew  re¬ 
sponses  from  212  families. 

There  are  still  thousands  of  orphaned 
children  “waiting”  in  the  Detroit  area. 
But  if  Ruth  Carlton  has  her  way,  they 
won’t  be  waiting  long. 


Hagadone  group 
adds  newspaper 
in  Connecticut 

The  Manchester  (Conn.)  Evening  Her¬ 
ald  becomes  an  affiliate  of  Hagadone 
Newspapers  of  Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho,  a 
division  of  Scripps  League  Newspapers 
Inc.  as  the  result  of  its  sale  this  week  to 
Manchester  Publishing  Co.  It  is  the  first 
East  coast  affiliate  of  the  group  which 
has  14  newspapers  in  10  states,  from 
Hawaii  to  Connecticut. 

Duane  B.  Hagadone,  president  of  Man¬ 
chester  Publishing  Co.,  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Burl  L.  Lyons,  46,  of  Kalis- 
pell,  Montana,  as  publisher  of  the  Herald. 
Lyons  has  been  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Inter  Lake  at  Kalispell  for  the  Hagadone 
group  for  the  last  eight  years.  He  will  be 
a  stockholder  in  the  Manchster  newspa- 
l)cr. 

Thomas  and  Walter  Ferguson  have 
been  co-publishers  of  the  Herald,  an  eve¬ 
ning  daily  with  15,000  circulation,  under 
the  ownership  of  Herald  Printing  Co. 

George  J.  Cooper,  New  York,  was  the 
broker  in  the  transaction. 

School  writers  ring  bell 

Four  newspapers  were  named  winners 
of  the  1971  Iowa  State  Education  Associ¬ 
ation  School  Bell  Awards  by  a  nine- 
member  judging  panel.  The  winning  news¬ 
papers  and  the  persons  responsible  for 
the  education  news  coverage  include: 
Mason  City  Globe-Gazette,  Martha  Al¬ 
len;  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette,  Dennis  Bates; 
Storm  Lake  Pilot-Tribune,  Steve  Herron; 
and  Bloomfield  Democrat  and  Davis 
County  Republican,  Gary  Spurgeon. 


E&P  to  present 
awards  for  best 
ANPA/RI  exhibits 

Editor  &  Publisher  will  present 
awards  for  the  best  exhibits  at  the  AN- 
PA/RI’s  44th  Production  Management 
Conference  in  Atlantic  City  Convention 
Hall  in  June. 

A  first  prize  plaque  and  honorable  men¬ 
tion  certificate  will  be  awarded  in  three 
categories,  for  island  exhibits  of  1,000 
square  feet  and  over;  for  island  exhibits 
30x30  feet  and  less;  and  for  non-island 
booths. 

The  competition  will  be  judged  by  a 
panel  of  newspaper  publishers  selected  by 
ANPA/RI  executives.  Judging  will  be 
based  on  general  appearance  of  exhibits, 
originality,  product  presentation  and 
demonstration,  exhibit  personnel,  lighting 
and  effects,  literature  distribution,  and 
other  factors. 

The  awai-ds  will  be  presented  during 
the  Conference  sessions  on  Tuesday,  June 
13,  and  announced  in  E&P’s  Production 
Management  Conference  Issue,  dated 
June  17,  including  photographs  of  the 
judges  and  the  winning  exhibits. 

• 

Out  of  partnership 

Steve  Emerine,  president  of  the  San- 
cruval  Corp.,  Tucson,  publishers  of  the 
weekly  Green  Valley  News  and  Nogales 
(Ariz.)  International,  has  announced  sale 
of  his  interest  in  the  firm  to  Ted  Turpin, 
Sancruval’s  vicepresident,  and  Tanner 
Brown,  president  of  Hi-Color  Lithogra¬ 
phers.  Emerine  and  Turpin  have  been  co¬ 
publishers  of  the  Gi’een  Valley  paper 
since  buying  it  in  1967.  They  purchased 
the  International  last  April. 


Trade  UP  to 
COMPUGRAPHIC 

Cold  Type  Composers 


Lease  or  buy  on  easy  terms 
fast  new  Phototypesetters. 

Trade  in  your  present  Head¬ 
liner,  Justowriter,  etc. 
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Fairchild  drops 
prices  on  some 
keyboard  lines 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equip¬ 
ment,  Plainview,  N.Y.,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Fairchild  Camera  &  In¬ 
strument  Corp.,  has  reduced 
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purchase  and  lease  prices  on 
its  line  of  keyboards. 

Purchase  price  of  Fairchild’s 
basic  electronic  keyboard — the 
Electro/Set  430 — has  been  re¬ 
duced  from  $2,865  to  $2,365. 
Lease  price  for  the  same  unit 
was  reduced  from  $70  to  $50 
per  month  on  a  40-month  guar¬ 
anteed  basis.  In  addition,  pur¬ 
chase  prices  for  all  models  in 
the  Fairchild  line  of  TTS 
equipment  were  reduced  an  av¬ 
erage  of  20  percent. 

Under  the  price  changes, 
Fairchild  is  not  only  reducing 
the  price  of  its  basic  Electro/ 
Set  keyboard,  it  also  is  lowering 
its  programmable  keyboard 
(Model  435C)  from  $5,865  to 
$4,950.  Prices  for  models  within 
the  Electro/Set  line  w'hich  in¬ 
corporate  advanced  features 
such  as  the  64-character  CRT 
display,  w’ill  remain  essentially 
unchanged. 

The  price  reductions  for  TTS 
products  will  have  greatest  ef- 
rect  on  the  Model  214.  Its  price 
will  change  from  $2,395  to 
$1,700. 
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Newspaper  ads 
vital  to  sales 
of  cig  brands 

After  saying  that  “sales  records  show 
that  cigarettes  will  sell  without  radio/tele¬ 
vision  advertising,”  Donald  S.  Harris  of 
Philip  Morris  Inc.  told  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  representatives  in  Chicago  last  week 
his  company  has  invested  $7  million  in 
supplement  ads  this  year. 

Newspaper  supplements  were  favored 
because  of  their  full  color  opportunities, 
said  Harris,  media  director  of  Philip  Mor¬ 
ris  Inc.,  in  a  talk  at  the  annual  sales 
conference  of  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O’Mara  &  Oimsbee  Inc.,  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

It  may  be,  Harris  suggested,  that  the 
government’s  “alarmist”  program  on  the 
dangers  of  smoking  cigarettes  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  turn  people  off — one  reason  why 
cigarette  sales  are  generally  up.  Philip 
Morris  net  earnings  are  up  34.8  percent 
for  the  first  eight  months  of  1971,  Harris 
said,  and  unit  sales  have  increased  11 
percent. 

Harris  urged  better  positioning  of  ads 
in  newspapers  and  improved  ROP  color 
reproduction.  One  Philip  Morris  Menthol 
Green  ad  turned  up  with  a  red  back¬ 
ground,  he  said. 

Harris  described  the  Marlboro  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  and  said  that  brand  aware¬ 
ness  or  lack  of  it  is  the  biggest  problem  in 
the  cigarette  market.  Recent  brand 
awareness  tests  indicate  that  few  persons 
had  knowledge  of  what  was  being  adver¬ 
tised. 

Regarding  small  space  ads,  Harris  said 
his  company  doesn’t  believe  they  can  do  a 
good  creative  job  because  of  copy  clutter. 
This  is  because  the  health  warning  ap¬ 
pears  too  prominently  in  small  ads  along 
with  other  necessary  copy. 

Harris  said  he  likes  the  Mezzotint  color 
ads,  which  he  classified  as  “better  than 
what  is  obtained  with  four-color  ROP,  but 
not  as  good  as  gravure.”  He  said  agencies 
tend  to  think  fii-st  about  supplements,  with 
ROP  color  next. 

Brand  name  factor 

Establishment  of  new  brand  names  by 
the  Jos.  E.  Seagram  Company  will  be  an 
impoilant  factor  in  its  advertising,  Rich¬ 
ard  E.  Wells,  president  of  Four  Roses 
Distillers  Co.,  told  the  representatives. 

The  media  mix  for  Four  Roses  is  40 
percent  newspapers,  30  percent  magazines 
and  30  percent  outdoor.  The  papers  have 
been  “doing  a  good  job  for  us  on  the 
company’s  new  Light  Whiskey,”  Wells  re¬ 
ported. 

He  urged  the  reps  to  “know  your  local 
market  when  selling  local  advertising” 
and  predicted  that  the  entire  liquor  mar¬ 
ket  will  be  sti’onger  in  advertising  next 
spring. 

Tour  packages  are  becoming  a  vital 
part  of  the  airlines  travel  business,  ac¬ 
cording  to  William  Schmuck,  vicepres- 
ident/Central  States,  Pan  American 


World  Airways,  and  youth  programs  next 
year  will  burgeon,  with  the  Olympics  in 
Japan  and  the  World  of  Disney  in  Flor¬ 
ida. 

Joseph  L.  Granquist,  vicepresident/pas¬ 
senger  sales  and  promotion  for  Incres 
Lines,  said  sea  travel  is  bringing  back  the 
“gracious  way  of  living”  and  that  his 
company  has  improved  its  position  in  this 
field.  He  described  what  he  called  the 
company’s  small  advertising  program  and 
welcomed  innovative  ideas  for  it. 

More  news  about  food 

Newspapers,  especially  in  their  food 
pages,  should  print  more  infonnation  con¬ 
cerning  government  actions  in  connection 
with  prices,  advertising  and  packaging, 
news  regarding  product  freshness  expira¬ 
tion  dates  and  general  information  help¬ 
ful  to  consumers,  said  Neil  B.  Wilson, 


vicepresident/product  management,  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby. 

Wilson  said  his  company  indicated  some 
surprise  at  the  results  of  a  small  survey 
it  conducted  which  showed  that  many  per¬ 
sons  are  woefully  uninformed,  particular¬ 
ly  on  nutritional  values. 

Wilson  emphasized  that  newspaper  ad¬ 
men  should  become  concerned  and  knowl¬ 
edgeable  about  the  life  styles  of  their 
various  markets. 

Wilson  said  advertisers  want  newspa¬ 
pers  to  assure  better  reproduction  and 
closer  attention  to  scheduling,  particularly 
where  200  or  300  papers  are  involved  in  a 
campaign.  ROP  color,  especially  in  the 
food  ads,  needs  to  be  vastly  improved,  he 
said. 

He  added  that  the  use  of  color  comics 
pages  by  his  company  had  been  a  key 
factor  in  the  fii-m’s  recent  successes  in 
advertising. 
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APME  Regents  plan 
annual  gathering 

The  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Regents  has  been  fomed  with  42  charter 
members,  all  living  former  APME  pres¬ 
idents,  longtime  committee  chainnen  and 
directors,  and  several  retired  executives 
of  The  Associated  Press. 

The  Regents  elected  Gilbert  P.  Smith, 
managing  editor  of  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch,  president;  Charles  S. 
Rowe,  editor  and  co-publisher  of  the  Fred¬ 
ericksburg  (Va.)  Free  Lance-Star, 
vicepresident,  and  David  N.  Schutz,  editor 
of  the  Redv)ood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune, 
secretary-ti-easurer. 

The  Regents  will  have  an  annual  get- 
together  in  conjunction  with  the  yearly 
meeting  of  APME.  The  1972  gathering 
will  be  in  Kansas  City  next  Novem¬ 
ber. 

Donation  for  Zoo 

Construction  of  a  Wild  Animal  Station 
for  Medical  Care  and  Research  at  the  San 
Diego  Zoo’s  new  Wild  Animal  Park  has 
been  made  possible  by  a  $100,000  donation 
by  Mrs.  Jerome  Appleby  Harnish,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Escondido  (Cal¬ 
if.)  Daily  Times-Advocate.  The  new  facil¬ 
ity,  in  San  Pasqual  Valley,  near  Escondi¬ 
do,  has  been  named  in  honor  of  Mi'S. 
Harnish. 


KNIGHT  EDITORS  CONFERENCE  recently  at  Key  Biscayne,  Florida,  gave  news-tide  executives 
the  opportunity  to  question  top  management  about  services  to  readers  who  buy  15,696,078 


copies  of  Knight  Newspapers  daily.  In  the  interview  chairs  (at  right)  are  Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr., 


executive  viceppesident;  Lee  Hills,  president  and  executive  editor;  John  S.  Knight,  editorial 
chairman;  and  James  L.  Knight,  KNI  board  chairman.  The  interviewers  are  (at  top)  Mark  Ethridge 
Jr.,  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  (at  bottom)  John  McMullan,  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


THE  OLDEST  NEWSFAFEH IH  THE  WEST. 
In  a  New  Plant 


When  the  Arkansas  Gazette  started  publishing  in 
1819,  it  became  the  first  newspaper  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Today,  the  newspaper  is  expanding  into  a  new 
60,500  sq.  ft.  printing  plant. 

We,  as  specialists  in  the  engineering  of  publish¬ 
ing  and  printing  facilities,  are  proud  to  have  been 
the  engineers  on  this  project. 


AIAIN 

CHAS.  T.  7V\AIN,  INC. 

Sngineers 

Southeast  Tower,  Prudential  Center.  Boston.  Mass  02199 
1301  E  Morehead  Street.  Charlotte.  N  C  28204 
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It  helps  to  be  specific  when  you  call  for  Kleenex. 

It  would  help  if  you  were  specific  when  you  wrote  or  spoke  the 
word  Kleenex,  too.  It’s  just  a  matter  of  a  cap  K,  because  Kleenex 
is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation.  And 
because  our  Kleenex  name  stands  for  a  long  line  of  quality 
household  paper  products,  we  ask  that  you  use  it  correctly. 
Kleenex  Boutique  tissues  or  Kleenex  towels,  never  just  Kleenex. 
So  whether  you  call  for  us  or  write  us,  be  specific. 

Give  us  a  cap  K.  O.K.? 


Kleenex,  Boutique,  Kleenex  Boutique,  Kleenex  Little  Travelers, 
Kleenex  Americana  and  Vogue  are  registered  trademarks 
of  the  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation. 
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‘Ideal’  photo  staff  blends 
young,  old,  in-between 


Chief  Photographer  Lawrence  Wofford 
has  been  with  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News 
and  Observer  and  the  Times  for  more 
than  three  decades,  hut  he’s  no  set-in-the- 
old-w'ays  type. 

For  a  number  of  years  through  his  poli¬ 
cy  of  seeking  out  promising  students, 
Wofford  has  been  instrumental  in  de¬ 
veloping  successful  young  photographers. 

His  |)resent  staff,  a  blend  of  veterans 
and  youngsters,  is  what  Wofford  terms 
“ideal”:  a  nucleus  of  five  photographers, 
including  a  couple  of  “old”  veterans,  a 
number  of  younger  photographers,  rapidly 
gaining  e.xperience  and  skill;  and  a  begin¬ 
ning  high  school  student. 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  has  regularly 
hired  young,  inexperienced  cameramen, 
often  while  they  are  still  in  high  school, 
Wofford  has  found  that  in  the  long  run 
everyone — the  newspapers  and  photogra¬ 
phers  alike — benefits. 

They  win  lop  honors 

Wofford  may  have  a  youth-heavy  photo 
staff,  but  the  young  ])hotographers  he 
hires  are  good.  Two  of  them  have  won  top 
honors  in  the  Kodak-sponsored  Scholastic 
Photo  Awards  and  were  rewarded  by  the 
papers  with  matching  prize  money. 

Aiding  Wofford  is  Kenneth  Cooke,  a 
17-year  veteran  staffer.  A  graduate  of  the 
New  York  Institute  of  Photography, 
Cooke  is  credited  by  many  young  photo¬ 
graphers  as  a  prime  mover  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  their  careers  have  taken. 

While  Wofford’s  hiring  of  high  school 
and  college-age  iihotogiajihers  is  not  un¬ 
usual  in  the  newspaper  field,  the  extent  of 
responsibility  he  gives  his  young 
cameramen  is. 

“We  try  to  give  them  enough  variety  to 
stimulate  their  imaginations,”  Wofford 
says.  “Of  course,  we  start  them  out  on 
routine  stuff — things  we  can  shoot  over  if 
they  goof — but  after  a  training  jnogram 
they  shoot  the  same  news,  sports,  fashions 


Lawrence  Wofford 


that  all  our  photographers  shoot — 
depending  on  where  and  when  they’re 
needed.” 

There  is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  him 
to  try  out  a  new  photographer.  Both  pa¬ 
pers  use  a  large  number  of  local  pictures 
daily — and  “local”  means  the  whole 
eastern  half  of  North  Carolina.  Because 
of  this  wide  coverage  many  local  happen¬ 
ings,  including  high  school  sports  events, 
are  available  for  fledgling  assignments. 

Wofford  himself  was  not  a  photogra¬ 
pher  in  his  high  school  days.  He  came 
from  the  small  town  of  Cooleemee,  150 
miles  from  Raleigh.  Having  no  money  for 
college,  he  enrolled  with  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  and  joined  the 
newsjiaper  in  December  of  1941.  He  spent 
38  months  in  the  Army  as  a  photographer 
and  instructor  during  Woidd  War  II  most 
of  the  time  at  the  old  Paramount  Studios 
in  New  York  and  then  in  Washington  and 
India. 

The  photographic  department  at  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Obsei'ver-Raleigh 
Times  has  seen  a  lot  of  changes  since 
Lawrence  Wofford  took  over  as  its  only 
photographer — and  an  old  Graflex  was  its 
only  camera.  Now,  35mm  cameras  and 
radio  equipment  are  everyday  tools.  Even 
Wofford  has  changed.  But  his  goal — 
helping  young  photographers  help  them¬ 
selves  and  the  paper — remain  the  same. 

Turnover  in  personnel  has  not  been  as 
big  a  problem  as  might  be  expected.  “We 
expect  to  keep  them  while  they’re  in  col¬ 
lege.  Then,  they  sometimes  come  to  work 
for  us.  If  they’re  really  good,  we  expect 
that  they’ll  move  on.” 

Buck  from  Big  Town 

Warren  Uzzle  is  one  of  the  photogra- 
l)heis  who  moved  on — but  came  l)ack.  Uz¬ 
zle  worked  for  the  News  and  Obseiwer- 
Times  while  in  high  school,  then  moved 
to  New  York  for  a  job  on  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune.  When  it  folded,  Uzzle  re¬ 
turned  to  Raleigh.  He  thinks  it  is  a  great 
opportunity  for  young  photographers  to 
work  for  the  Raleigh  papers.  His  brother, 
Burk,  also  worked  for  the  newspajjers  for 
several  years  after  graduating  from  high 
school. 

“I  learned  a  lot,”  Uzzle  states.  “Wofford 
is  a  great  teacher.  It  really  helps  having 
the  young  kids  around.  After  they’ve 
learned  photography,  they  are  an  asset  to 
the  newspai)er.  But  even  while  they’re 
learning,  having  someone  around  spilling 
developer  and  tripping  over  light  stands 
lets  you  know  you’re  alive  and  breathing.” 

Wofford  encourages  his  photographers 
to  use  their  imaginations.  Kodak/Scholas¬ 
tic  Photography  Awards  $1,000  scholar¬ 
ship  winner  Bob  Webb  says:  “If  there  is  a 
shortage  of  picture  assignments,  Mr. 
Wofford  sends  us  out  to  dig  uj)  pictures  on 
our  own.”  Eleven  of  the  twelve  pictures  in 
Webb’s  winning  portfolio  were  shot  either 
on  assignment  for  the  newspaper,  or 
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while  he  was  improvising  news  pictures 
on  his  own. 

Pinhole  eumeru 

Even  junhole  cameras  can  be  a  part  of 
the  education  of  News  and  Observer- 
Times  photographers.  Wofford  showed  his 
young  cameramen  how  to  make  a  i)inhole 
camera  out  of  an  empty  enlarging  paper 
box,  varying  the  camera  lens’  focal  length 
by  varying  the  size  of  the  box.  He  then 
sent  them  out  to  shoot  pictures  with  the 
strange  contraption. 

“It  was  very  odd,”  staffer  Gene  Duncan 
recalls,  “asking  .«omeone  to  hold  still  while 
we  took  their  picture  with  an  old  Koda- 
bromide  paj)er  box.  But  it  taught  us  some 
thing  about  photograi)hy.” 

Uzzle,  Duncan,  Webb,  and  Martin  Rog¬ 
ers  are  all  graduates  of  Broughton  High 
School.  Rogers  and  Webb  are  the  two 
scholastic  Photo  Awards  winners  whose 
awards  were  matched  with  equal  gifts  by 
the  News  and  Observer-Times. 

Interest  began  in  high  scIkniI 

Rogers  took  First  Awards  his  junior 
and  senior  years  in  high  school,  and  later 
went  on  to  intern  at  the  National  Geogra¬ 
phic.  The  21-year-old  iihotographer,  now  a 
senior  at  the  North  Carolina  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  was  also  a  National  High  School 
Pi  ess  Photograjiher  of  the  Year. 

Rogers  continued  to  work  for  National 
Geographic  on  assignments  this  past  sum¬ 
mer,  including  a  color  series  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Colorado. 

Bob  Webb’s  $2,000  in  awards  is  being 
used  for  tuition  at  Ajipalachian  State  Col¬ 
lege  in  Boone,  North  Carolina.  One  of 
Webb’s  photos  was  accepted  for  publica¬ 
tion  during  his  high  school  sophomore 
year.  He  eventually  became  a  full  time 
staffer  and  left  to  begin  his  sopho¬ 
more  year  at  college,  but  returns  summers 
and  vacation  periods,  and  also  works  for 
Sugar  Mountain  Ski  Resort  as  a  photo¬ 
grapher  during  the  winter. 

Steve  Adams,  a  high  school  student; 
Tom  Babb,  and  Jim  Strickland  are  three 
of  the  latest  additions  to  the  staff. 
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ITS  BUllT  BETTER 
THAN  ANY  CAMERA  SHOULD 

HAVE  TO  BE  BECAUSE  IT  HAS  TO  BE 


A  Nikon  F  fell  500  feet  from  a  plane  into  a  snowbank  in  Greece.  The 
owner  found  it  six  months  later,  "in  almost  perfect  condition.” 

Another  photographer  had  to  transport  two  Nikon  F  cameras 
across  Pakistan  in  a  bucket  of  water.  After  drying  them  out  and  work¬ 
ing  the  advance  levers  "for  a  couple  of  hours,”  he  was  able  to  use  them 
on  his  next  assignment  15,000  feet  high  in  the  Himalayas. 

Frankly,  the  Nikon  F  was  never  designed  for  such  heroics.  Nikon 
simply  set  out  to  build  a  35mm  reflex  that  would  perform  flawlessly 
under  any  foreseeable  strains  arising  in  a  professional's  day-to-day 
routine.  And,  just  to  be  sure  it  would,  they  made  it  even  more  rugged 
and  more  precise  than  anyone  thought  necessary. 

The  Nikon  shutter,  for  example  is  made  of  the  space-age  metal 
titanium.  It's  so  tough  it  can  take  not  only  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
but  also  the  slam-bang  action  of  a  motor  drive  operating  the  camera  at 
rates  up  to  four  shots  a  second.  Of  course,  the  automatic-return 
mirror  and  film  transport,  too,  are  built  to  withstand  these  ordeals. 

The  lens  mount  is  a  specially  designed  bayonet  type.  Its  alignment 
remains  100%  accurate  through  thousands  of  lens  changes.  It’s  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  consistently  superb  picture  quality  produced  with 
those  famous  Nikkor  lenses.  This  precise  fit  is  also  a  vital  link  with 
the  Photomic  FTN  meter/finder  system  for  thru-the-lens  exposure 
control.  It  enables  you  to  set  your  exposure  with  any  Auto-Nikkor  lens 
at  wide  open  aperture  so  that  the  viewfinder  image  is  always  at  max¬ 
imum  brightness. 

Odds  are  you’ll  never  extend  your  Nikon  to  the  limits  of  its 
capabilities.  But,  isn’t  it  reassuring  to  know  that  your  camera  has 
proved  its  mettle  so  consistently? 

Let  your  Nikon  dealer  tell  you  more  about  it,  and  ask  him,  too, 
about  the  Nikon  School.  Or  write  for  details.  Nikon  Inc., Garden  City, 
N.Y.  11530  Subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc. 
(In  Canada;  Anglophoto  Ltd.,  P.Q.)  Fll^ 


Guts  for  change 

{Continued  from  jntge  13) 


In  his  view,  eni])loyes  don’t  work  for 
organizations,  they  work  for  themselves, 
and  they  work  for  their  own  personal 
reasons.  If  they  can  get  their  “payoffs” 
without  performance,  they  will. 

“As  a  manager,  you  must  get  your  peo¬ 
ple  to  achieve  your  goals  for  the  price  you 
can  afford  to  pay.  Little  bits  of  sabotage 
are  normal  and  can  be  expected  in  any 
business  situation.  It’s  been  estimated  that 
more  creative  activity  goes  into  defying 
the  organization  than  into  achieving  its 
goals  .  .  . 

“There  are  a  thousand  ways  workers 
can  get  to  you,  and  given  the  opportunity, 
they  will.” 

1  )r.  Smith  contends  that  “it  is  physiolo¬ 
gically  impossible  for  a  person  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  other  than  a  personal  reason. 
We  are  biologically  alone.  We  can  only 
emphasize  vaguely  with  others.  We  all  are 
self-contained  .  . .” 

Lovulty  is  bought 

Businessmen  often  complain  over  the 
disappearance  of  emjiloye  loyalty.  In  Dr. 
Smith’s  view,  there  never  was  such  a 
thing  as  loyalty.  You  get  loyalty  only 
when  you  buy  and  pay  for  it.  Employes 
are  more  loyal  at  the  upper  level  only 
because  they  are  bought  better. 

In  any  case,  a  company  should  seek 
output  from  workers,  not  loyalty.  The 
realistic  goal  is  to  find  the  purposes  or 
objectives  that  will  motivate  the  em¬ 
ploye  to  perform  in  the  manner  man¬ 
agement  desires. 

In  another  session,  sociologist  Everett 
S.  Lee  predicted  the  continuing  depopula¬ 
tion  of  America’s  rural  areas.  Dr.  Lee  is 
sociology  professor  in  the  University’s  In¬ 


stitute  of  Behavioral  Research  and  past 
president  of  the  Population  Association  of 
America. 

The  cities,  he  foresees,  are  going  to  get 
bigger,  the  suburbs  are  going  to  get  more 
affluent,  and  the  rural  areas  of  America 
are  going  to  become  increasingly  va¬ 
cant. 

(Country’s  safety  valve 

The  United  States  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  depopulation  of  its  countryside  which 
began  before  the  Civil  War.  It  has  been 
America’s  cities — not  the  frontier,  as  his¬ 
torian  Frederick  Jackson  Turner  main¬ 
tained — which  have  been  this  country’s 
safety  valve. 

For  generations,  industrialization  of  the 
cities  has  provided  jobs  for  men  and  their 
families  as  they  moved  off  the  farms. 
Today,  1)5  per  cent  of  all  Americans  live 
within  commuting  distance  of  cities  of  25,- 
()()()  or  more.  Half  the  nation’s  counties 
have  lost  population  during  the  last  three 
decades. 

This  is  not  unique  to  America  nor  is  it 
new.  It  is  happening  all  over  the  world. 

“This  is  not  simply  migration  to  the 
city,”  Dr.  Lee  said.  “This  represents  the 
disappearance  or  decline  of  the  small 
towns.  In  many  towns,  the  process  is  not 
so  apparent  because  the  empty  houses  of 
the  small  towns  have  been  filled  by  people 
moving  from  the  countryside.” 

A  second  chance 

Among  other  things,  this  is  giving 
Americans  a  second  chance  with  the  land, 
devastated  in  the  past  by  improvident 
farming  methods.  In  vast  areas  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  the  countryside  is  returning  to  wood¬ 
lands. 

Of  the  dwindling  10  million  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  farming,  many  supplement  their 
incomes  by  working  in  towns  or  cities. 
One  in  eight  farmers  now  lives  in  metro- 
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politan  areas,  since  it  is  just  as  easy  to 
commute  from  city  to  the  farm  as  it  is  to 
drive  from  farm  to  city  for  schools  or 
shopping. 

The  entry  of  women  into  the  nation’s 
work  force  (one  of  every  three  workers  in 
the  United  States  is  a  woman)  has  accel¬ 
erated  the  migration  to  the  cities,  since 
families  with  multiple  workers  are  at  a 
disadvantage  if  isolated  in  rural  ar¬ 
eas. 

Cities  are  losing 

.All  is  not  well  with  the  burgeoning 
cities,  however,  since  their  cores  have  at¬ 
tracted  under-educated,  unskilled  persons 
who  find  difficulty  getting  jobs  and  who 
eventually  become  trapped  in  the  ghet¬ 
tos. 

Industry  formerly  was  located  in  the 
central  cities  now  is  moving  to  the 
suburbs  and  along  the  new  traffic 
beltways. 

The  central  city  not  only  is  losing  its 
white  population,  it  also  is  losing  its  mid¬ 
dle-class  citizens. 

Automobile  transportation  in  and  out  of 
the  cities  has  greatly  facilitated  suburban 
commuting.  And,  in  Dr.  Lee’s  view,  if  the 
central  city  has  any  future  at  all,  rapid 
transit  is  essential  to  its  salvation. 

Dr.  Percy  B.  Yeargan,  chairman  of  the 
University’s  Department  of  Commerce, 
conducted  a  .session  on  budgeting  and  ac¬ 
counting,  and  Dr.  Delmer  Dunn,  associate 
professor  in  i)olitical  science,  a  session  on 
press-government  relations. 

The  workshoj),  in  sum,  was  a  retrave¬ 
ling  of  largely  familiar  ground.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  topics  all  have  been  kicked  around 
before. 

But  in  the  opinions  of  the  participants, 
the  seminar  was  distinctly  worthwhile. 
The  freshness  of  the  discussions  was  a 
credit  mainly  to  the  informed  presenta¬ 
tions  of  the  workshop  leadeis;  plus  the 
fact,  of  course,  that  ideas  are  usually 
generated  any  time  a  bunch  of  working 
newspapermen  gather  for  the  5  o’clock 
hospitality  hour. 

John  O.  Emmerich  Jr.  is  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  Houston  Chronicle. 

• 

Students  free  editor 
to  attend  convention 

Eight  University  of  North  Dakota  joui-- 
nalism  students  will  spend  the  week  of 
November  7-11  putting  classroom  training 
they  have  received  to  practical  test. 

Utilizing  a  grant  from  the  Reader’s  Di¬ 
gest  Foundation  and  other  sources  to 
finance  a  field  trip,  the  students  will  take 
over  the  news  operations  of  three  North 
Dakota  weekly  newspapers.  The  papers 
are  the  McLean  County  Independent  at 
Garrison,  the  Hazen  Star  and  the  Beulah 
Beacon.  Their  work  will  be  supervised  by 
their  instructor,  Alvin  E.  Austin,  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  UNI). 

The  work  of  the  students  enabled 
the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  three 
newspapers,  Donald  C.  Gackle,  to  attend  a 
National  Newspaper  Association  conven¬ 
tion  in  New  Orleans. 
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The  world  you  drive  in  has  changed.  So  should  auto  insurance. 


Auto  insurance 
for  the  ^TOs  should  do 
these  6  things: 


1.  Protect  more  people,  more  ways. 

2.  Pay  accident  victims  for  their  medical  expenses  and  lost 
wages,  regardless  of  fault. 

3.  Pay  people  more  quickly  for  injury — through  their  own 
insurance  companies — with  less  red  tape  and  less  expense. 

4.  Relieve  court  congestion  and  save  money. 

5.  Continue  to  protect  the  individual’s  right  to  sue  and  obtain 
damages  from  a  negligent  driver. 

6.  Preserve  every  state’s  right  to  regulate  insurance  for  its 
citizens. 


Allstate  is  committed  to  this 
change.  We  are  particularly 
dedicated  to  improving  the 
way  injured  people  are  paid. 

The  job  can  be  done. 
Illinois,  for  instance,  has 
enacted  a  new  auto  insurance 
plan  that  follows  these 
principles.  Several  other  states 
are  considering  similar  new 
legislation. 

For  more  information  on 


these  programs — and  what 
your  state  can  do — write  for 
our  new  free  booklet  “Auto 
Insurance  for  the  ’70s”  to 
Public  Affairs 
Manager, 

Allstate 
Insurance 
Companies, 

Northbrook, 

Illinois  60062. 
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Let’s  make  driving  a  good  thing  again. 
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Twenty  newspapers  have  begun  carry¬ 
ing  Family  Weekly  in  1971  and  the  21st, 
the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal,  has  signed  to 
start  the  roto  magazine  in  Febniary,  pub¬ 
lisher  Morton  Frank  announced  this 
week. 

Circulation  of  the  supplement  exceeds 
8%  million,  based  on  ABC  and  certified 
reports.  Its  advertising  rate  base  is  8,500,- 
000.  This  week’s  print-order  exceeds  9,- 
200,000. 

A  propos  the  SNPA  convention,  “it’s 
appropriate  and  meaningful  to  observe 
that  Family  Weekly  has  a  southeim  heri¬ 
tage,  and  bears  a  southern  influence  in  all 
its  departments,”  Frank  said.  “Of  its  265 
subscribing  newspapers,  101  are  in  SNPA 
territory,  representing  2,869,852  circula¬ 
tion.” 

Seven  of  the  26  papers  that  stai-ted 
with  Family  Weekly  on  its  first  issue, 
September  17,  1953,  are  in  SNPA  territo¬ 


ry.  Eight  of  the  20  papers  joining  the  FW 
list  this  year  are  SNPA  area  papers, 
F rank  noted. 

Its  editor,  Mordecai  (Mort)  Persky, 
was  born  in  Savannah,  graduated  from 
the  University  of  South  Cai-olina,  and 
worked  on  papers  in  the  South.  Robert  D. 
Carney,  publisher  relations  director,  is  a 
native  of  Mississippi,  a  graduate  of  “Ole 
Miss,”  and  a  resident  of  Atlanta.  One  of 
the  associate  editors,  Harold  Landon,  is  a 
native  of  Richmond,  and  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Richmond.  Art  director 
John  Davidson  was  born  in  Leesburg,  Fla. 
and  graduated  from  Auburn  University. 
Helen  Hamilton  of  the  art  department 
graduated  from  Murray  College  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  taught  in  Memphis.  Vic 
Chieffals  of  the  advertising  sales  staff  is  a 
graduate  of  Louisiana  State  University 
and  worked  with  the  Cotton  Producei’s 
Association  in  Atlanta. 


Willard  Colston  moves 
with  feature  package 

Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate  has  acquired 
the  11  features  syndicated  by 
Media  Features  Inc.  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  has  appointed  Willard 
Colston,  MFI’s  president,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  and  western  man¬ 
ager. 

Arthur  Laro,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate 
president  and  editor,  said  the 
acquisition  became  effective  No¬ 
vember  1. 

The  features  include  six  col¬ 
umns  : 

“Ask  Jennifer,”  a  beauty¬ 
grooming  column  by  Jennifer 
Anderson ; 

“The  Column,”  advice  for 
young  people  by  Ellen  Peck; 

“Managing  Your  Family’s 
Money”  by  Merle  Dowd; 

“Organic  Living”  by  Robert 
Rodale; 

“For  Women  Who  Work”  by 
Alice  Skelsey; 

“Astro-Guide,”  an  astrology’ 
column  by  Ceean. 

Cartoons  are: 

“Cartoon  Bug”  by  John  Gal- 
'  lagher; 

“Doug  Sneyd  Cartoon.” 

“Outer  Site,”  a  comic  strip  by 
Ted  Sherman  not  yet  released. 

A  craft  feature  by  Edna 
Clapper,  “Don’t  Throw  Away. 
.  .  ,”  and  “Sports  Puzzle,” 
weekly  sports  crossword  puzzle 
j  by  Bob  Bowie  of  the  Denver 
I  Post,  were  also  part  of  the 
i  package. 

Colston  will  be  based  at  the 
!  Tribune  Tower  in  Chicago.  He 
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Willard  Colston 

founded  Media  Features  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1969,  after  he  left  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Syndicate. 

• 

Agency  dividends 

Grey  Advertising  Inc.  (OTC) 
declared  a  quarterly  dividend 
of  12V2<  per  share  payable  De¬ 
cember  15.  Interpublic  Group 
of  Companies  (NYSE)  de¬ 
clared  a  dividend  of  10<  per 
share  on  its  common  stock  and 
Class  B  common  stock,  payable 
on  December  15.  Previous  to 
this  announcement,  the  agency 
reported  that  for  the  nine- 
months  ending  September  30 
operations  had  resulted  in  a  net 
profit  of  $2,087,000  as  compared 
to  $109,000  for  the  same  period 
last  year. 

Joins  Family  Weekly 

Dick  Carroll,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  Sample  Distributors 
Inc.  has  joined  the  sales  staff 
of  Family  Weekly.  Earlier  he 
was  vicepresident  of  Zunich  & 
Follansbee  in  Los  Angeles. 


Barney  Glazer  offers 
weekly  humor  column 

Barney  Glazer  will  syndicate 
his  weekly  column  of  humor 
and  philosophy  now  appearing 
each  Friday  in  Daily  Variety 
as  “Retakes.”  It  will  be  offered 
for  syndication  under  the  title, 
“Barney’s  Blarney.” 

Formerly  a  comedian  in 
vaudeville,  Glazer  writes  mo¬ 
tion  picture  and  television  col¬ 
umns  for  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler,  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  San  Gabriel  Valley 
(CaliL)  Daily  Tribune  and 
Anaheim  (Calif.)  Daily  Bul¬ 
letin. 

Glazer  said  he  will  service  20 
to  30  topical  briefs  each  week 
from  Twentieth  Century  News 
Syndicate,  4917  Sunnyslope 
Avenue,  Sherman  Oaks,  Calif. 
91403. 


Color  spectacular 
for  Disney  World 

An  eight-page,  full  color,  all¬ 
editorial  special  edition  cover¬ 
ing  dedication  ceremonies  and 
grand  opening  of  Walt  Disney 
World  was  published  October 
27  by  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  Orlando  Evening 
Star.  The  edition  was  printed 
offset,  without  a  single  black 
and  white  picture. 

Almost  125,000  single  copy 
orders  were  received,  once 
reaching  as  high  as  20,000  in 
a  single  day’s  mail.  The  total 
number  of  sections  published 
reached  380,000. 

Hundreds  of  rolls  of  color 
film  were  processed  in  Sentinel 
color  labs  and  editors  had  the 
choice  of  selecting  pictures 
from  both  35  mm  transparen¬ 
cies  and  120  mm,  taken  with 
Hasselblad  camera,  similar  to 
the  one  used  by  astronauts  on 
the  moon. 
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Announcing  the  fifth  annual  competition  of  the  )ohn  Hancock 

Awaids  tor  Excellence 
in  Business  and  Financial  loumalism. 

This  year,  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  will  again  honor  six  professional  writers  judged  to 
have  contributed  significantly  to  reader  understanding  of  business  and  finance  through  articles 
published  during  1971. 

Winners  will  be  chosen  in  six  publication  categories  with  individual  awards  of  $1,000,  plus  expenses 
to  the  awards  presentation  program,  to  be  held  at  one  of  America’s  leading  academic  institutions. 

Objectives  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Awards  for  Excellence  are  to  foster  improved  public  understanding  of 
business  and  finance  with  particular  emphasis  on  lucid  interpretation  of  the  complex  economic 
problems  which  affect  the  lives  of  all  citizens. 

Judges  in  1970  were:  Frank  Angelo,  Associate  Executive  Editor,  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS;  Myles 
Callum,  Managing  Editor,  BETTER  HOMES  AND  GARDENS;  Earl  Foell,  Managing  Editor,  CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE  MONITOR;  Peter  Lisagor,  Chief,  Washington  Bureau,  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS;  and 
Harold  M.  Williams,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  University  of  California, 

Los  Angeles. 

Cash  awards  of  $1,000  will  be  presented  in  each  of  the  following  classifications; 

SYNDICATED  AND  NEWS  SERVICE  WRITERS  FOR  FINANCIAL-BUSINESS 

WRITERS  TRADE  NEWSPAPERS 

1970  winner:  Robert  S.  Rosefsky,  1970  winner:  Fred  Bleakley,  Institutional 

Newsday  Specials  Investor 

WRITERS  FOR  NATIONAL  MAGAZINES  WRITERS  FOR  NEWSPAPERS  WITH 

OF  GENERAL  INTEREST  CIRCULATION  ABOVE  300,000 

1970  winner:  George  Church,  Time  1970  winners:  John  F.  Lawrence  and  Paul  E 

Magazine  Steiger,  Los  Angeles  Times 

Entry  blanks  and  complete  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  “Awards  for  Excellence," 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  200  Berkeley  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02117. 

Postmark  deadline  for  submitting  entries  is  January  31, 1972. 


WRITERS  FOR  NEWSPAPERS  WITH 
CIRCULATION  100,000  TO  300,000 

1970  winner:  Richard  A  Nenneman, 
Christian  Science  Monitor 

WRITERS  FOR  NEWSPAPERS  WITH 
CIRCULATION  UNDER  100,000 

John  Hanchette,  Niagara  Falls  Gazette 


Life  Insurance 


Youth  gap  ideas 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

etc.,  cause  the  “twenties”  gioup  to  be  out¬ 
door  rather  than  indoor  oriented,  who 
would  “rather  be  on  the  go  than  home 
reading.” 

“There  are  just  too  many  other  compet¬ 
ing  leisure  time  activities,”  he  said. 

He  added  that  “youth  are  busy  with 
jobs,  family,  friends,  school;  too  busy  to 
take  time  to  read  the  newspaper,  or  so 
they  say.”  They  have  the  time,  they  just 
don’t  take  it;  they  have  never  gotten  in 
the  habit  of  reading  the  newspaper.” 

“Youth  does  not  consider  reading  a 
leisure  or  free-time  activity.  This  is  partic¬ 
ularly  true  of  newspaper  reading,  which 
can  be  considered  work,  not  fun.  Reading 
the  newspai)er  frequently  is  not  entertain¬ 
ing,  relaxing,  or  an  enjoyable  experi¬ 
ence.”  Television — on  the  other  hand — is 
easier  to  watch  than  it  is  to  read  the 
newspaper.  One  requires  effort,  the  other 
doesn’t. 

He  also  said  that  “youth  doesn’t  know 
how  to  read;  they  aren’t  taught  to  read  in 
schools  these  days,  they  aren’t  taught  how 
to  read  a  newspaper,  how  to  get  the  most 
out  of  it. 

Schools  are  becoming  more  and  more 
television  oriented,  used  as  a  teaching  aid 
in  the  classroom,  with  students  given  tv 
programs  to  watch  as  homework  assign¬ 
ments. 

Among  the  other  conclusions  reached  by 
the  group  studying  the  report  were  the 
following: 

•  Youth  does  not  relate  to  newspapers. 

•  Youth  identifies  with  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  more  than  newspapers.  While  they 
can  see  and  hear  the  station  pei-sonalities, 
this  is  not  true  with  newspapers — how 
they  are  produced,  who  runs  them,  who 
the  reporters  and  editors  are. 

•  Many  young  people  are  not  from  the 
area,  do  not  relate  to  the  local  news  in  the 
newspaper,  and  get  national  and  world 
news  from  television. 

•  Many  young  people  feel  newspapers 
are  biased,  slanted;  newspapers  represent 
“establishment”  and  everyone  knows  the 
establishment  is  not  to  be  trusted.  Televi¬ 
sion  on  the  other  hand  is  believable  be¬ 
cause  it  is  alive;  it  is  “seeing  is  believing.” 

•  Television  is  now,  it  is  what’s  hap¬ 
pening;  it  is  today;  newspapers  are  yes¬ 
terday,  what  has  happened? 

•  Historically,  youth  is  apathetic,  little 
excites  them;  analysts  indicate  the  appar¬ 
ent  concern  of  many  of  today’s  is  little 
more  than  a  fad. 

What  to  do? 

The  summary  report  suggested  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  answers  to  the  youth-newspaper 
communications  gap.  Many  may  not  be 
possible,  practical  or  feasible  because  of 
economic  or  other  considerations,  but  were 
presented  as  food  for  thought,  because 
these  are  what  some  of  the  staff  members 
thought  might  help  ease  the  problem: 

•  Reach  youth  through  spot  commer¬ 
cials  on  television  stressing  editorial  con¬ 
tent,  upcoming  newspaper  features  of  in¬ 
terest. 

•  Get  youth  reading  the  newspaper,  by 
giving  one-week  or  one-month  free  sub- 
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scriptions  to  all  newljrweds,  or  new  ar¬ 
rivals  to  the  area. 

•  Conduct  periodic  open  houses,  guided 
tours  for  the  general  public. 

•  Write  young,  talk  their  language, 
make  it  appealing,  with  more  emphasis  on 
youth  interests:  sports,  cars,  motorcycles, 
racing,  rock  music,  musical  instruments, 
etc.  Feature  young  people  in  the  paper 
more  often. 

•  Don’t  be  boring,  be  brief,  lively,  diff¬ 
erent.  Don’t  be  overly  significant;  youth 
has  trouble  relating  to  the  weighty, 
heavy,  “significant”  issues  of  the  day 
which  newspaper  frequently  tend  to  over¬ 
play  .  .  .  trying  to  give  readers  what  the 
newsi)aper  feels  he  .should  have,  rather 
than  what  he  really  wants.  When  such 
items  are  pi-esented,  they  should  be  in 
teims  he  can  understand  and  relate  to, 
can  readily  see  what  it  all  means  to  him. 

•  Involve  the  reader.  Youth  seeks  in¬ 
volvement.  Permit  it  to  contribute  to  the 
paper — items  such  as  book  reviews,  hobby 
activities.  Include  games  with  the  news; 
pull-out  sections  for  young  readers,  read¬ 
er  participation  items. 

•  Present  opportunities  for  involve¬ 
ment;  for  example,  following  a  Nixon 
speech  on  tv,  have  hotlines  (in  classified 
phone  room)  available  for  people  to  call 
in  and  express  reaction;  local  comments 
could  then  run  along  with  report  on  the 
speech  in  the  newspaper. 

•  Set  up,  a  youth  panel,  keep  in  touch 
with  what  young  people  are  doing,  think¬ 
ing,  talking  about.  Get  a  jdayback  on 
newspaper  efforts  and  innovations. 

•  Find  out  what  other  newspapers  and 
magazines  are  doing,  if  anything,  in  their 
attempts  to  communicate  with  young  peo¬ 
ple. 

•  Stress  and  continue  to  improve  and 
expand  the  “Newspaper  in  the  Class¬ 
room”  program. 

•  Promote  the  idea  that  the  day  is  not 
complete  without  the  newspaper;  reading 
the  newspaper  is  a  normal,  natural  and 
important  part  of  everyone’s  daily 
routine,  not  something  that  you  do  only  if 
you  have  the  time. 

•  In  addition  to  reporting  a  major 
news  story  or  feature,  tell  how  the  repor¬ 
ter  got  the  story — provide  behind  the 
scenes  detail. 

•  Educate  youth  on  how  best  to  read 
the  newspaper,  perhaps  wdth  an  in-paper 
series. 

•  Use  more  investigative  reporting,  ex¬ 
posing  wrongs  and  wrongdoing  whenever 
and  wherever  it  exists. 

The  three  brainstorming  sessions  at 
which  Times  and  Evening  Independent 
department  heads  and  staffers  discussed 
the  “Twenties”  survey  produced  the  above 
and  dozens  of  other  ideas  for  closing  the 
gap  between  the  newspaper  and  the  read¬ 
er  in  his  twenties. 

• 

Boys  given  awards 

The  Washington  Star  presented  $5,600 
in  awards  to  21  carrierboys  at  its  ninth 
annual  scholarship  banquet,  bringing  the 
total  awarded  under  the  program  to  $277,- 
012.  Fifty  boys  were  given  gold  watches 
for  outstanding  performance  on  their 
routes. 


SOS  keeps  tabs 
on  the  Suncoast 

Suncoast  Opinion  Surveys  (SOS)  has 
found  the  answers  for  many  businesses  on 
Florida’s  Suncoast  and  thioughout  the  na¬ 
tion. 

SOS,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
Times  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Petersburg,  first 
offered  its  research  services  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  community  in  1964.  SOS  was  orga¬ 
nized  in  1959  primarily  to  provide  survey 
data  to  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening 
Independent  advertising,  circulation,  busi¬ 
ness  and  editorial  departments. 

SOS  was  welcomed  by  the  business  com¬ 
munity  as  a  reliable  St.  Petersburg-based 
source  for  survey  research,  market  analy¬ 
sis  and  data  collection.  According  to  man- 
agei-  James  D.  Reid,  SOS  has  steadily 
increased  revenues  each  year.  “There  is 
a  need  for  our  sei-vices  in  this  market,” 
says  Reid.  “Our  growing  list  of  clients 
testifies  to  a  growing  awareness  of  the 
value  of  marketing  research.”  Clients  in¬ 
clude  banks,  manufacturers,  municipali¬ 
ties,  advei-tising  agencies,  utilities  and 
manufacturers. 

SOS  offers  complete  and  confidential 
surveys  to  its  clients.  Reid  says,  “Our 
clients  have  our  total  assurance  that  a 
confidential  survey  prepared  by  us  will 
never  be  ‘leaked’  to  the  newsrooms  or  any 
other  dei)artment  of  these  newspapers. 
Only  our  research  staff  and  the  client  has 
access  to  survey  data  gathered  on  con¬ 
tract.” 

Also  available — and  just  as  confidential 
are  “hitch-hike”  surveys.  Four  times  each 
year,  when  the  newspapers  conduct  the 
Pinellas  Poll  of  public  opinion,  SOS 
clients  may  add  their  questions  to  the 
poll.  The  professional  staff  at  SOS  also 
acts  as  consultants  on  a  fee  basis. 

SOS  maintains  a  i)rofessional  office 
staff  and  field  foi'ce  of  over  50  interview¬ 
ers.  Interviewers  are  prepaied  to  conduct 
jjersonal  and  phone  surveys. 

Jefferson-Pilot  buys 
Clearwater  (Fla.)  Sun 

Jefferson-Pilot  Corporation  announced 
that  the  corporation,  with  B.  Carmage 
Walls  and  association,  has  acquired  all  the 
cai)ital  stock  of  Clearwater  Sun,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Clearwater  (F'la.)  Sun,  an 
evening  (36,600)  and  Sunday  (39,000) 
newspaper. 

Jefferson-Pilot  Corporation  is  the  par¬ 
ent  of  Jefferson  Standard  Life  Insurance 
Company  and  of  Pilot  Life  Insurance 
Company.  In  December  1970  it  acquired 
ownership  of  Beaumont  (Texas)  Newspa- 
l)ers,  Inc.,  also  in  association  with  Walls, 
owner  of  Walls  Investment  Co.  of  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ala. 

John  E.  Marsh  and  Mrs.  Vera  Zschach, 
widow  of  W.  S.  Zschach,  who  died  re¬ 
cently,  announced  the  sale.  James  H. 
Hale,  formerly  publisher  of  the  Laredo 
(Tex.)  Times,  a  Walls  propeity,  was 
named  publisher  of  the  Sun. 
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Paddock’s  use  of  stuffer 
lowers  personnel  costs 


A  stuffing  machine  and  a 
canny  production  expert  are 
figuring  in  a  cost-cutting  op¬ 
eration  at  Paddock  Publications 
Inc.,  Arlington  Heights,  Ill. 

William  F.  Schoepke,  vice- 
president  of  production  at  Pad- 
dock,  recently  acquired  a  15- 
year-old  Sheridan  24P  which  is 
slashing  in  half  (tallied  against 
hand  stuffing)  overall  costs  of 
placing  pre-printed  inserts  into 
the  10  standard-size  newspa- 
l)ers. 

The  stuffer  was  bought  from 
the  Columbus  (0.)  Dispatch. 
The  24P  is  a  five-hopper  circu¬ 
lar  machine  with  hoppers  feed¬ 
ing  into  a  rotating  system  of 
buckets.  The  machine  was  built 
to  automatically  stuff  newspa¬ 
per  sections  into  a  jacket  or 
outside  section  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  at  cycle  speeds  up  to  13,500 


per  hour.  i 

Traffic  manager  Harvey  J.  i 
Gascon  in  a  report  showed  per-  j 
s  o  n  n  e  1  requirements  were 
slashed  by  nearly  two-thirds  in  ! 
a  triple  stuffing  job — from  24  j 
hand  staffers  to  nine  on  the 
machine.  On  a  double  stuffing 
chore,  Gascon  called  in  eight 
people  instead  of  17  and  on 
single  stuffs,  he  cut  personnel 
needs  from  11  to  seven. 

“Before  we  installed  the 
stuffer,”  said  Gascon,  “we 
would  have  20  people  in  here — 
each  looking  like  he  was  doing 
his  own  thing.  The  biggest 
problem  with  a  triple  stuff  in 
the  old  days  was  merely  get¬ 
ting  the  work  to  the  people 
doing  the  inserting;  we  just 
didn’t  have  the  room.  Now  all 
the  work  is  concentrated  in  one 
area,  the  machine.” 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vott  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BUSINESS  OPPORTUmriES^ 

INEXPERIENCED  HEAD  of  small,  in- 
ileiwndent  bi-weekly  in  Portland.  Maine, 
neefls  General  Manat'er  who  can  write 
and  handle  advertising  to  begin  with. 
Weekly  publication  and  acijuisition  of 
offset  e<|uipment  are  future  plans.  Pai)er 
is  two  years  old.  Forty  jiercent  owner¬ 
ship  offered  in  exchange,  for  cash  and 
expertise.  No  shut-minded  conservatives 
or  liberals  or  materialists  nee<l  apply. 
State  iiersonal  philosophy  and  amount 
willing  to  invest.  Affiliate  New  England 
Press  Association  member.  Other  pa¬ 
pers  in  Portland  are  two  dailies  con¬ 
trolled  by  same  company.  Write;  Rich¬ 
ard  S.  Dexter,  Box  4308,  Station  "A,” 
Portland,  Maine — 04101. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  i 

^EWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISERS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX,  i 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur-  ' 
l>oses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

APPRAISALS.  CONSULTANT,  sales;  | 
also  columns  on  many  subjects.  Over  ‘ 
40  years  experience  as  publisher,  de¬ 
sign,  layout — weeklies,  dailies  ;  cold,  hot 
lirocesses.  No  big  fees.  J.  L.  Bradley, 
Box  97,  Providence,  Ky. — 42450.  j 


yEW SPARER  BROKERS 

:  SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES  | 

"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMEOT  i 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267  ! 

I  Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411  | 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

mWSPAPER^ROKERS^ 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per-  i 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This  ' 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth,  1 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph ;  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspai)er  Broker.” 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business,  ' 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  'Texas — 77005 
Ph;  (713)  664-9414 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers  ! 
SELLERS-HOGUE 

1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az.  85201 

MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-.\ppraisals-Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland.  Calif.  91786 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  , 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne-  | 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  (luality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  iiroperty, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 

write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspai>ers 
2231  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim.  Cal.  92800 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sales  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  E;»stern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
W.''shington,  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 

WE  NEED  dailies/large  weeklies  for 
qualified  buyers.  Jim  Southern,  Bkr., 
6329  Ash.  Raytown,  Mo. — 64133. 


NEWSPAPER  FILES  BOUGHT 

Dates  before  1870 — ^Loose  copies  or 
bound  volumes.  Harrington’s,  333  Cog- 
newaug  Road,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. — 06807. 


ISEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6345 

AVAILABLE 

Newspapers.  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write; 

J.  N.  WEELS  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  54,  Wheaton,  Ill.  60187. 


MIDWEST  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY, 
gross  $175M.  Modern  offset  plant. 
$25M  down.  Box  1499,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COLLEGE  TOWN  OFFSET  WEEKLY 
Gross  $50M ;  price  $20M  with  $7M 
down.  Box  1501,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EMERGENCY  FORCES  SALE  50%  in¬ 
terest  in  daily  group,  area  5.  Growing, 
profitable,  offset.  $750,000  cash  re¬ 
quired.  Box  1561,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


KANSAS  CITY  AREA  WEEKLY 
Potential  for  growth,  but  needs  capital 
and  aggressive  sales  ideas.  Interested 
in  partner.  Box  1531,'  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WEEKLY  OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  and 
shopper.  Publisher,  75,  wishes  to  semi¬ 
retire:  or  will  sell  outright:  or  lease: 
or  accept  partner.  Excellent  man/wife 
operation.  News  Dispatch.  462  Market 
St.,  Saddle  Brook,  N.J. — .07662. 


CHICAGO  AREIA  suburban  weekly 
group :  growing  and  profitable.  $350,- 
000  with  29%  down.  State  finances. 
Box  1549,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

^^isEWSPAPERslfoirs^ 

-STRONG  WEEKLY  GROUP.  Zone  2. 
Gross:  $150M:  net:  $42M.  County 
legal;  population  quadrupled  10  years; 
highest  |)er  capita  income:  5  shopping 
centers  planne<l.  Potential  unlimitetl 
"as  is"  or  daily.  $225,000.  Broker, 
Box  1069,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


^J^WSPAPERS  WANTED 

NEWSPAPER  GRO'ITP,  sound,  experi¬ 
enced,  wants  isolated,  non-compet’tive 
situated  weekly /daily  grossing  $300,000 
up.  Replies  to  Box  357.  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  handled  in  strict  confidence. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden.  Ala. — 35902 
Ph:  (205)  546-3356 


AL.AN  G.  LEWIS,  Broker,  currently 
listing  over  100  bonafide  buyers  look¬ 
ing  for  your  daily  or  top  weekly.  Ridge 
Rd.,  Hardwick,  Mass.  —  01037.  (AC 
413)  477-6009. 


NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND  weekly 
wanted  by  experienced,  well-financed 
young  man.  Box  1507,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG  E'XECUTIVE,  strong  on  man¬ 
agement  and  finance,  wants  to  buy 
50%  or  more  of  small  daily  with 
strong  editorial  team.  Brokers  invited. 
Box  1486,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GE’NERAL  MANAGER  or  general  man¬ 
ager  ad  combination,  small  daily  or 
large  weekly.  Preferably  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  chart  areas  4,  5,  6  and  non¬ 
competitive.  Trade  right  acquire  inter¬ 
est  for  management  and  advertising 
ex|>erience  anci  consider  adding  cash. 
Salary  secondary  to  proposition.  Excel¬ 
lent  track  record.  Know  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Hot.  cold-type.  University  grad¬ 
uate.  In  imjKcrtant  position.  Over  20 
years’  experience.  Replies  held  in  strict 
confidence.  For  details  Box  1551,  Editor 
Si  Publisher. 


LET  US  HELP  YO’U  get  top  price  for 
your  newspaper.  Newspaper  Service 
Ck).,  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
^DMimSTR^TVE^^^ 

PUBLISHERS'  SERVICE  COMPANY 
is  ^ettinfT  more  clients  each  clay.  Pub¬ 
lishers  lookinsr  for  i>eople  and  news¬ 
paper  people  loolsincr  for  positions.  If 
you  are  lookinf?  for  the  right  person  or 
opportunity,  why  not  drop  a  line  to 
Ralph  Long,  your  man  at 

p  u  b  s  e  c  o 

PUBLISHERS'  SERVICE  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  291,  Clinton,  la.  52732 
(319)  242-4420 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

“YOUR  OWN  DECORATOR” 
Your  readers  will  love  this  no-nonsense 
approach  to  their  decorating  problems. 
Fast-paced  question-answer  feature 
with  practical  advice  from  noted  Palm 
Beach  designer.  Write  for  sample, 
rates.  Box  1464,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


“GEE  WHIZ.  BOSS,"  humorous  fea¬ 
ture  article,  350  words.  Man-woman 
theme  where  battle  of  sexes  ends  in 
draw,  in  offices  where  wages  of  sin  are 
taxable.  Now  appearing  in  19  news¬ 
papers.  Offered  as  a  weekly  column  for 
$10  a  month.  For  sample  package, 
write  Eleanor  Harris,  c/o  Miami  Re¬ 
view.  P.O.  Box  589,  Miami,  Fla. 
33101. 


SKIING  IS  FUN! 

“SKI  TIPS”—  America’s  “just  for  fun” 
ski  column  is  just  for  recreational 
skiers.  In  third  season  of  ski  fun. 
Send  for  samples,  rates  now.  Box 
1473,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  | 
FEATVRES  AVAILABLE  , 

In(iuire  what  "NEW'S  LOC  INTETi- 
NATIONAL*’  can  do  for  you.  Com¬ 
plete  news  and  feature  service,  camera-  ; 
ready  at  iirices  any  size  pa|>er  can  af-  ! 
ford.  News  Lojj  International,  Inc., 
nil  K.  Milwaukee  St..  Janesville,  Wise.  I 
— 5,3.)45.  (AC  60S)  Tot-Sl.M. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  com-  , 
ment,  church  ilirectory  illustrations, 
horoscope,  movie  reviews,  crosswoid 
puzzle,  humorous  cartoons,  other  quali¬ 
ty  features  for  the  weekly  etlitor  MilT- 
set  only).  Prices  for  ail  (11)  features 
start  at  .$6.50,  hash'd  upon  circulation. 
M.\UK  MOR(;.\X  SYNDR’ATKD  KKATl'UKS  I 
P.O.  Box  95)5.  Newnan,  (la.  30263  | 

Ph. :  (401)  253-5355 


phototypesettim;  j 

rOMPLBTE  PHOTOTYPESETTING 
for  magazines  and/or  publications  (off¬ 
set)  CompuKraphic  15)61,  7200.  Star 

AutXM^erfs.  Complete  N.Y.C.  facility  in-  1 
eludes  phototypesettin^r,  ])aste-up.  proof-  i 
readinjr  and  camera  facilities.  Will  ship  \ 
finished  film  to  any  desijrnale^l  printer.  ; 
Currently  proilucinjr  20  publications,  i 
Box  14S3,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  E^GI^'EERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING  REPAIRING  TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— -World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

1  Sherman  .Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.J.— 07S07 
(AC  201)  6.'>i(-6SSK 


CLASSIFIED  I 

Advertising  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED"  | 

I  Payable  with  order! 

4-weel(S  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue  I 


3-weel(s  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weel(s  . $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.40  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  3S  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
IRemitfance  should  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submitfed  for  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 


tablished.) 

4-weeks . $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.90  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 

3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 
DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 
Eastern  Standard  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSIISG  ROOM 

JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friilen 
traineil  personnel.  Lari^e  selection  of 
tyiie  styles.  Flexowriters  Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  ProtIucts,  , 
1500  Kinirs  Hi^^hway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
(IS034  (AC  (J05))  428-3223 

FIRST  $1,000  takes  Model  8  Linotyi>e  ^ 
ir225f5)2,  Hammond  pa)?e  castinj?  box, 
tubular  plate  chipping  block,  tubular 
plate  finisher  with  new  track,  tubular 
vacuum  castinj;  box  with  ^ras-fired 
metal  pot.  All  jfoes  at  this  price.  Call 
(316)  321-1120,  El  Dorado  (Fans.) 

Times. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes  -Inleriyiies — Ludlows 
PULNTCKAIT  KE1*kESENTAT1VES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y..  N.V.  lOOUT 

JUSTOWRITERS  Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  lor  rent-lease,  or 
for  .qile  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.V.C.  lOOlO 

3  **300*’  COMETS,  S;?  3217  (6  molds). 
S^  3106  (4  molds),  hydraquadders, 

ToU-11  units,  electric  jxits,  mat  de¬ 
tectors,  One  Electron  Sff  70316  (6 

molds)  similarly  equippcil.  Comet  S;? 
3623,  electric  with  TOU-11.  All  availa- 
able  now.  E.  11.  Richey  Co.,  1417 
Cieorgia  St.,  Los  Angeles  90015.  (213) 
74>-5y54. 


FOR  SALE  One  (2ompugraphic  2961, 
Serial  497,  in  use  17  months.  Works  i 
fine  but  isn't  compatible  with  4961 
so  were  buying  another  4961.  Has 
three  set  gears,  font  strips  lor  8  news 
with  bold  4^14301,  8.5  news  with  boki 
^14302,  9  sans  with  heavy  ^14310,  9 
news  sans  with  h»*avy  ffl4367.  Price 
$6,000  plus  Height.  Evening  News, 
Port  Angeles,  Tvash. — 93362. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  on  one 
of  the  finest  headline  type  machines  in 
the  industry.  At  a  cost  of  less  than 
$100.  Free  test  program.  Easy  payment 
plan.  Write:  Ralph  Long,  lUiblishcvs' 

,8  L  i  t  ICC  Co.,  P.O.  Box  291,  Clinton, 
Iowa— 52732.  Call  (319)  242-4420. 

SUPER  CiUlCK,  spare  parts  kit  and 
extra  complete  set  of  replacement 
cards,  extra  cassettes,  all  grids  and 
width  plugs.  Sets  6  thru  18  pt.  Ma¬ 
chine  received  excellent  care  on  one 
shift  o|>eration.  Make  offer.  Box  1503, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

2  ELECTRON  METEORS.  S;;  73373 
and  73120.  One  magazine,  electric  pots, 
TOU-75  units,  mat  detectors.  Also 
Compugraphic  Justape  Jr.  See  running 
in  /one  8.  Available  March,  1972.  E. 
H.  Richey  Co.,  1417  Georgia  St.,  Los 
.‘\ngeles  90015.  (213)  748-5954. 

I- OR  SALE  due  to  replacement:  MOR- 
ISAWA  ELECTRA  (S;;6101U).  Head¬ 
liner  (841543),  VARITYPER  660 
(0319),  bototyjie  ComiK)sitor  motlel 
lOOB  (66626).  All  complete  with  fonts 
anfl  in  excellent  condition.  Call  or  write 
BOB  BARR.XCLOUGH,  P.O.  Box  539, 
.New  Milford.  Conn.  06776.  Ph :  (203) 
354-2261. 


PRIME  EQUIPMENT 

MODEL  F4-4  INTERTYPE.  #17967.  with 
quadder,  saw,  electric  pot,  6  mold 

disk. 

MODEL  F4  INTERTYPE.  #28209.  with 
quadder,  saw,  electric  pot. 

MODEL  R  INTERTYPE.  #21488,  with 
quadder,  electric  pot. 

MODEL  C2  INTERTYPE.  #26981,  with 
quadder,  electric  pot. 

2  VANDERCOOK  #4  repro  proof 
presses. 

I  VANDERCOOK,  15-21,  repro  proof 
press  with  adiacent  bed. 

5  MORRISON  C&G  saws. 

CRAFTSMAN  Photo-lith  Precision  Lay¬ 
out  table.  28"  x  39", 

42  GALLEY  cabinets,  with  galleys. 

GEORGE  A.  FETSCH 
&  ASSOCIATES,  INC., 

3205  N.  W.  Yeon, 

Portland,  Oreg. — 97210 
Ph;  (503)  224-9151 


MACHINKRY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 


HETTEK  BASE  BETTEK  I'RINT 
Bettor  Iiiise?  jm.  Duralumin.  J.  Miaire. 
:!444  Country  Cluli,  Medina.  Ohio  442.7ti. 


SACRIFICE  SALE 

I  ALL  EQUIPMENT  A-1  CONDITION 
CAN  BE  SEEN  OPERATING 
2—  713  Model  10  Textmaster  Machines 
1  Purchased  4-1.7-67  'ii  $44,012.72 

1  Purehasetl  9-19-67  (ij  $42,828.39 

Either  machine  at  $12,7U0. 

2 — Model  20nB  Admaster 

1  Purchased  8-30-67  dj  $61,760.00 

1  Purchase*!  9-17-68  $59,975.00 

Either  machine  at  $10,000. 

1 — Comi>uKrai)hic  Juslaite  with  format 
control  to  drive  Photon  713 
Purchased  1 1-30-67  iji  $23,020 
Fur  sale  (a  $5,000.00 
7 — Friden  LCC-VF  With  Stands  - 
For  Side  dl  $1,400  ea. 

(2  and  4  panel) 

MILES  KIMBALL  COMPANY 
OSHKOSH,  Wise.,  54901 
(414)  231-3800 

AVAILABLE  DEC.  1.  comiilete  tliiily 
ci.mtios.nj;  equiimicnt  such  as:  2  Inter- 
type  V  iTss,  S7f23349  anil  8^27433, 
new  9-i)t.  mats;  1  Lino,  model  30, 
S7?6404U,  4  mat;  mixer,  4  au.x.  mat;s, 
Mohr  saw.  Star  (juadiler,  blower,  elec¬ 
tric  jiot,  new  mats,  10-18-21-36:  1 

Intertyiie  C  Lino,  like  new,  9-pt.  mats: 
t  1  Ludlow  02069,  Kas.  10  display  louts 
double  cabinet;  1  Elrtxl  E3o72G,  ttas: 
C’cun-A-Gravcr  illustrator,  Photo-Lathe, 
V  undercook  proof  press,  saws,  routers, 
makeui)  cabinets,  hand  tyiie,  metal. 
Kolia  (Mo.)  Daily  News.  (AC  314) 
.,04-2468. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEM 

PDP-SL  COMPUTER  with  3  DEC  tape 
transports,  hi-siwed  rentier  and  BRPE 
l)ai>er  tiiite  punch.  Now  oiieratinj;  as 
typeseltini;  system.  Bo.x  1493,  Etlitor  & 
1  ubiisher. 


EyGRAVI!\G  EQVtPMEM 

Ck>nsoli(lated  Cjunera 
DM  48  Master  Etching  Machine 
PC  33  Copiier  Etcher  Master  1090  RPM 
3  Wesel  Routers 

Also  substantial  amount  of  other 
engraving  etjuipment. 

PHUNE:  (301)  624-3500  or 
(313)  BA  7-9531 

THE  FIDELITY  ENGRAVERS,  INC. 
330  Market  St..  Newark,  N.J. — 07103 


MAtLROOM 

COMPLETE  MAILROOM.  Model  FG- 
68  Fle.xownter  lor  8  channel  used  in 
conjunction  with  6783  automatic  (tape 
actuated)  Graphotype.  Model  2000  Ad- 
dressui;raph  with  135  qualifier  for  B- 
27-2  scnsint;  frames  and  Model  7100 
card  punch.  Excellent.  H.  Damant,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Polytechnic  Inst,  and  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Burruss  Hall,  Blacksburg,  Va. 
24061.  Phone  703/552-6668. 


/-  .  '  A 

CONVEYORS 

(PRACTICALLY  NEW) 

Roller  feeder  conveyor  #1  (port¬ 
able)  a'-lO'/x"  long,  live  roller  type, 
conveyor  with  1%"  dia.  rollers  on 

1  Mi"  centers. 

2  CONEXCO  Conveyor  Company 

telescoping  belt  conveyors,  model 
CB-1,  18"  wide  friction  surface 

belt. 

MUELLER 

STUFFING  .MACHINE 
(Demonstrator) 

Model  EM-ION  with  up  to  five 
feeders;  top  condition. 

HANS  MUELLER  CORP. 

72  Jericho  Turnpike 
Mineola,  N.Y.  11501 
516-741-1380 

\  -  - i 


^JI^FIINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

^lAT^mALToiTsALE^^ 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  anil 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Sujiply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin.  Wise., 
and  18  W  22  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010 


MtSCELLAmOVS  MACH  IN  ER  Y 


FINAL  CLOSEOUT— 

MU.ST  HAVE  SPACE 
MV  arc  askiiip  the  fpUozvinp 
prices  .  .  .  you  make  us  an  offer 
I  MODEL  32  LINOTYPE.  "64062. 
Mohr  saw.  iiuadder,  4  molils,  4  mag.a- 
zines,  3  Auxiliary  with  mats,  electric 


pot.  Good  condition . $1,500 

I  2  HAMMOND  Glider  Saws  _ $  175. 

j  1  H.VMMOND  Thin  Stripper  ...$  200. 

I  1  WOOD  Pony  Autoplate,  2234" 

I  cut  oir  . $1,000. 

1  NOLAN  3-ton  lemelt  pot  with 
!  pneumatic  pump,  meltavator, 

I  pig  molds,  complete  with  double 

I>ig  dolly  anil  scraii  trucks  ....$  750. 

1  DUPLEX  mat  roller  . $  300. 

1  ELROD.  Model  "F"  Gas . $  200. 

1  ROLASE  Mitering  Machine  150. 

i  I  VANDERCOOK  SP  Proof 

j  Pix‘ss  Power,  automatic  inker  $1,050. 

I  1  GOSS  Chi|)ping  Block . $  50. 

GALLEY  STORAGE  CABI¬ 
NETS,  3  columns  and  4  col- 

I  umns,  comiilete  with  galleys. 

1  5  TONS  METAL,  per  lb . $  15< 


The  above  equipment  available  now. 

,  Reason  for  sale:  now  “cold-type.”  Con¬ 
tact  : 

Kenneth  Rapp,  Sr.,  Mechanical  Supt., 
VENANGO  NEWSPAPERS 
Oil  City,  Penna.  16301 
Phone:  (814)  645-1221 

GOING  OFreET 

For  Sale:  Two  16-page  (32  page)  unit 
Goss  well-fed  HSLC  press.  62-inch 
width  paper,  22-%"  cut-olf,  plate  thick¬ 
ness  .1375.  Also  Pony  Autoplate,  Kemp 
Burner,  5-Ton  metal  pot,  etc.  Avail- 
I  able  January  1972.  Also  Sta-Hi  curveil 
!  plate  router,  shaver.  Easily  removed, 
ground  floor.  Also  Linotypes,  Inter- 
tyiies,  tons  of  metal,  etc.  Evening 
Democrat,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa — 52627. 

I 

3  LINOTYPE  ELEKTRONS  with  TOU 
75  operating  units,  1  with  six  mold 
disk,  2  and  3  magazine  models,  mat  de¬ 
tectors,  Hydraulic  Justification. 

2  LINOTYPE  ELEKTRON  IPs.  s.aw, 
quadder,  4  mags,  with  or  without  auto¬ 
setter. 

2  LINOTYPE  COMETS,  F.airchild 
oiierating  unit,  mat  detectors,  2  mags. 

1  MODEL  5  METEOR,  1  mag.  Fair- 
child  operating  unit. 

2  MODEL  31  LINOTYPES.  1  with 
saw  and  quadder,  1  with  Mohr  measure 
control,  4  mags. 

1  MODEL  33  LINOTYPE,  saw,  quad¬ 
der,  4  mags. 

1  MODEL  35  LINOTYPE,  saw,  quad- 
iler,  4  mags. 

4  HAMMOND  SAWS. 

Other  Equipment; 

Ludlows,  Proof  Presses.  Routers,  Mit- 
erer,  Elrods.  ElasyKasters,  Sta-Hi 
Shaver,  Slug  racks,  Turtles.  Chases. 
Spacehanil  Cleaners.  Stereo  Saw,  Nolan 
3-ton  pot  w/meltavator.  Galley  Stor¬ 
age  Racks.  Some  available  now — all 
available  after  Jan.  I,  1972. 

If  interesteil  in  any  of  this  equipment 
call :  Bill  Owen.  Prmluction  Mgr.,  Fay¬ 
etteville  Pub.  Co.,  (919)  485-2121,  Fay¬ 
etteville,  N.C. 

STAT-KING.  late  model  #SK-B,  with 
dryer  and  permatizor.  Guaranteed  to 
l>e  in  new  condition.  Original  cost  $3,- 
500  but  will  sell  for  less  than  half 
price.  Clontaet  Production  Mgr.,  State 
Printing  Co.,  1305  Sumter  St.,  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.C.  29‘201,  Ph:  (803)  25‘2-3636. 

MUST  SELL  the  following  at  sacrifice 
prices:  Fairchild  "Journalist"  Scan-A- 
Graver ;  Intertype  G-4/4 ;  Intertype  G- 
4;  Linotype  (Tomet  with  TTS  unit: 
Nolan  full-page  proof  press:  Nolan 
full-page  fl.at  caster,  gas-fired;  Ham¬ 
mond  Thintyiie  glider  saw.  No  reason¬ 
able  offer  refused.  Contact:  General 
Manager,  The  Daily  Press,  Ashland, 
Wise.— 54806.  Ph:  (715)  682-2313. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES  !  MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


MISCELL4^EOVS  MACHINERY  i  PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


HAMMOND  gas  EasyKastcr :  APS 
model  F  flat  scorcher:  Hammond  model 
S-20  trimosaw;  Premier  rotary  shaver; 
Vandercook  SP-25  proof  press ;  Ham¬ 
mond  thin  rule  saw ;  Hammond  thin 
saw;  Hammond  glider  trimosaw:  Van¬ 
dercook  05  proof  press;  mo«lel  5  and 
8  Linotypes.  Make  us  an  offer.  Louis 
L’ashman,  Vicksburg  Evening  Post, 
Vicksburg,  Miss.  39180.  601/636-4545. 


BUYERS  WANTED 

We  are  liquidating  all  the  e<iuip- 
ment  for  a  large  group  of  news¬ 
papers  which  have  been  going  off¬ 
set.  No  matter  what  you  might  be 
looking  for,  someone  in  this  group 
must  have  it  for  sale  at  sacrifice 
prices. 

Since  we  work  only  on  commission 
— paid  by  the  seller — the  tremen¬ 
dous  savings  are  passed  on  to  you. 
Call  or  write: 

Locker  Ptg.  Equipment  Co., 
122  Van  Houten  Ave., 
Passaic,  N.  J. — 07055 
(201)  777-8985 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FRE'E  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Bo.\  5500,  Akron,  Ohio— 44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

24-PAGE  GOSS  IHTPLEX  tubular 
press.  Excellent  condition,  equipped  for 
color.  Complete  stereotype  e<iuipment, 
7  line  casting  machines  and  other  hot 
metal  equipment.  Going  offset  in  No¬ 
vember.  Mount  Vernon  News.  P.O.  Box 
791,  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio— 430.50. 


WELL-MAINTAINED  5-UNIT 
DOUBLE-WIDTH  GOSS  PRESS 

No.  1862,  with  color  hump.  2-1  folders, 
23  and  9/16"  cut-off.  Rolls  are  shaft 
mounted  with  hand  pasters.  Press 
drive  power  supplied  by  two  150  h.p. 
motors,  450  volts.  Spare  main  drive 
motor,  jog  motor,  oil  pump  motor  and 
an  excellent  inventory  of  spare  parts. 
Sixth  unit  available,  with  color  hump 
and  first  impression  reverse.  Delivery 
can  lie  arranged  for  early  in  1972  and 
may  be  seen  in  actual  production  until 
that  time.  All  reasonable  offers  con¬ 
sidered. 

Apply:  A.  E.  W'right. 

VICTORIA  PRESS,  LTD., 

Post  Office  Box  300. 

Victoria,  B.C.,  Canada 


PRESS  BUYERS  BEWARE!! 

This  press  so  good  and  so 
new  you  shouldn’t  inspect 
it  unless  you  are  prepared 
to  buy! 

4-UNIT  MARK  I 
GOSS  HEADLINER 

Installed  1967 

So  new  it  looks  like  Goss 
just  delivered  it! 
Available  first  Quarter,  1972 
2:1  Single  Folder 
Color  Half  Deck 
Color  Cylinder 
Goss  Reels  and  Tensions 
Rated  Speed — 52,000  i.p.h. 
22%"  Cutoff 
Compression  Lockup 
60"  Web  Width 
Offered  "As  is,  Where  is” 
or  Installed 
Ideal  for 

Direct  Printing  Method 
Complete  complement  of 
stereotype  equipment  op¬ 
tional  with  press 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
A.C.  816-221-9060 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


GOSS  UNIVERSAL  PRESS:  6  units: 
48-|>aKe  capacity  with  two  color  humps. 
l>alloon  former;  22%"  cut*otf ;  stereo- 
tyi>€  equipment  and  newspaper  chases 
also  available  with  press.  K.  M.  Yeiter, 
Gulf  Pub.  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O’.  Box  4067, 
Biloxi,  Miss. — 39531. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

ONE  UNIT  FOR  GOSS  Community 
offset  press,  in  good  condition.  Stephen 
Neal  (919)  765-2883. 

OLD,  NE’WSVEND  single-copy  vend¬ 
ing  machines.  Daily  Home,  t'.O.  Box 
97  <,  Talladega,  Ala. — 35160.  Ph:  (205) 
362-4128. 

NEED  UP  TO  150  USED  news  vending 
racks.  P.O.  Bo.x  15081,  San  Francisco, 
Cain. — 94115. 


HELP  WANTED 


CmCVLATlOI^ 


12  PERCENT  GAINS— each  of  the 
next  five  years.  And,  that’s  only  half 
the  job  for  our  new  CM.  Will  help 
formulate  overall  newspaiier  strategy 
plus  ui)-date  department’s  procedures. 
It  might  just  take  the  l)est  young  cir¬ 
culator  in  the  U.S.  to  handle  this  one. 
Contact  Bill  Sheldon,  (general  Manager, 
Daily  Advance,  £lizal>eth  City,  N.C. — 
27909. 

FAST-GROWING,  AWARD-WINNING 
weekly  group  desires  exi>erienced  cir¬ 
culator  to  maximize  collections  and 
minimize  distribution  costs  for  70.000 
“voluntary  pay’’  circulation.  Must  have 
success  rec'ord  in  carrier  boy  organiza¬ 
tion.  We  have  solid  base — nee<l  a  shirt- 
sleeve<l  pro  to  make  it  go!  Be  a  key 
member  of  the  management  team.  Ex¬ 
cellent  fringes,  salary  oi>en !  Zone  5 
east.  Reply  to  Box  1525,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  with  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ment,  in  confidence. 


IMAGINE!  AN  8-UNIT 
GOSS  MARK  II 
»T  A  BARGAIN  PRICE! 

GOSS  MARK  II  HEAOLINER 

4  Color  Half  Decks 
Tension  Plate  Lockup 
223/4"  Cutoff 
Double  3:2  Folder 
59"  Web 

Rated  Speed — 70,000  i.p.h, 
Goss  Reels,  Tensions  and 
Digital  Pasters 
Available  January,  1972 
Offered  Subject  to  Prior  Sale 

INLANO  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

1 720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
'A.C.  816-221-9060 


5-UNIT  HOE  super-production  LP — 
S#2800.  4  plate  wide.  22% "  cut-off, 
double  delivery  folder  with  conveyors.  I 
58  inch  paper  width,  semi-automatic  | 
Hoe  pasters,  one-color  cylinder,  angle  ' 
bars  over  all  units,  transfer  pit  tables, 
two,  125  h.p.  motors  complete  with 
D.C.  generators  and  C-H  electrical  con¬ 
trol  boards.  Press  available  approxi¬ 
mately  August,  1972.  Presently  in  daily 
pro<luction  and  may  be  seen  by  ap¬ 
pointment.  Contact  John  W.  Breen,  i 
Production  Mgr.,  Duluth  Herald  and 
News-Tribune.  Duluth,  Minn.  55801.  i 
(AC  218)  722-8333.  | 

GOSS  DUPLEX  24-page  tubular  press 
(T421);  excellent  condition:  complete; 
stereo  department.  Best  offer.  The  Gal¬ 
lup  Indei>endent,  Gallup,  N.  Mex. — 
87301.  I 

NEWS  KING  4-unit  offset  press,  in  ex-  ' 
cellent  condition,  running  now.  Im-  ' 
mediate  delivery.  Contact  J.  Milza  (AC  ! 
'  201)  349-3000. 

1  QUARTER  FOLDER,  designed  by  ! 
Cole  to  pro<luce  TV  magazines.  Has  ! 
trimmers  and  2  HP  vacuum  motor.  In  | 
i  excellent  condition.  $4,600.  Daily  Press, 
i  Box  AC.  Victorville,  Calif.— 92392.  I 
j  Ph:  (714)  245-7744. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN— 5  units,  2  folding 
machines  and  2  drives. 

COTTRELL  V-22 -5  units,  2  folding 
machines  and  3  drives. 

,  GOSS  URBANITE— 8  units,  2  folding  I 
machines  and  2  drives.  j 

4  UNIT  COLOR  ATF  Olor  King  with  ! 
combination  folder  M-V:  double  par-  j 
allcl,  cross  perforator  and  flying  im¬ 
printer. 

UNIVERSAL  PTG.  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
i  Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 

j  (AC  201)  438-3744 

!  GOSS  UNIVERSAL  PRESS  UNIT  with 
‘  Roll  Stand.  Contact  Bill  Schoepke,  Pad- 
dock  Publications,  217  W.  Campbell, 
Arlington  Hts.,  Ill. — 60006. 

j  DUPLEX  16  page  4  unit  Standard  tube, 
vari-speed.  color  attachment,  electric 
'  panel,  40  HP,  220  motor,  18  beard 
steel  i>age  chases,  all  stereo,  mat  roller. 

I  GOOD  condition.  AVAILABLE  DEC.  1. 

Rolla  (Mo.)  Daily  News.  (AC  314) 

I  364-2468. 

GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLER 
A-1  condition.  Make  reasonable  offer. 
Ph:  W.  T.  Leighton  (614)  633-1131. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 

MIDWEST  UNIVERSITY  seeks  in¬ 
structor  or  assistant  i)rofessor  begin¬ 
ning  late  August  1972.  Ph.D.  preferred. 
Master's  required.  Responsibilities : 
teaching  reporting,  editing,  magazine 
article  writing.  Box  1484,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


RECENT  DEATH  creates  journalism 
teaching-advising  position  at  8,700  Mid¬ 
west  state  university.  Must  have  Mas¬ 
ter's  and  commercial  experience.  Posi¬ 
tion  available  December  1.  Write;  Mar¬ 
tin  Schaefer,  Vice-President,  Esistern 
Illinois  University,  Charleston,  111. 
61920  for  application  form. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


LARGE'  DAILY  in  Zone  2  seeks  CAM 
I  prepareil  to  meet  excitinj?  challenge. 

I  Must  l>e  experienced  as  manager  or 
stronj?  assistant  on  competitive  daily. 

I  Our  growing  market  presents  an  un- 
I  usual  opportunity  and  growth  for  the 
I  ri^ht  i>erson.  If  you  are  looking  for  all 
of  these,  send  resume  to  Box  1540,  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  will  l)e 
;  held  in  confidence. 

CAM-  Must  have  several  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  manager,  or  strong  assistant 
,  looking  to  grow  with  New  Jersey’s  top 
weekly  newspai>er  chain  serving  Union 
and  Essex  counties.  Salary  commensur¬ 
ate  with  exi>erience,  other  company 
benefits.  Send  resume  Box  1533,  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

DAILY  GROUP  in  East  needs  young 
person  with  strong  accounting  back¬ 
ground  for  central  office  position.  Great 
opportunity  for  bright,  conscientious 
individual  to  grow  with  a  growing  or¬ 
ganization.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  1555,  Ekiitor  &  Pub- 
l.sher. 


ART  DIRECTOR 

Top  "Fortune  500”  company  is  looking 
for  an  "on-the-board”  Art  Director 
who  can  direct,  supervise,  and  inspire 
by  doing.  Responsible  for  all  aspects 
oi  the  final  “look”  of  all  print  adver¬ 
tising,  including  layout,  art,  type,  etc., 
in  retail  newspaper  advertising  cir¬ 
culars,  mailers,  catalogs,  and  bro¬ 
chures.  Salary  open  .  .  .  commensurate 
with  background  and  experience.  Box 
1485,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

ARE  YOU  A  DISTRICrr  MANAGER, 
or  supervisor,  who  is  looking  for  an 
opportunity  to  be  the  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  for  an  aggressive  daily  news¬ 
paper?  Here’s  your  opportunity  to  work 
with  an  evening,  6-day  offset  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  Midwest.  6,000  circulation, 
with  room  to  grow.  Salary:  $160-a- 
week  plus  bonuses.  Hospitalization, 
paid  vacation,  profit-sharing — but  most 
imi»rtant — an  opportunity  to  run  your 
own  department,  and  advance!  Please 
reply  by  letter  to  Box  1395,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher,  giving  education,  experi¬ 
ence.  and  references.  We  will  answer 
all  inquiries. 

CIRCULATION  SALES  REP 
If  you  like  the  circulation  game  and 
enjoy  associating  with  members  of  the 
profession  you  might  want  to  consider 
the  position  we  offer.  We  are  a  sub¬ 
scription  incentive  and  supply  organi¬ 
zation  operating  on  a  national  basis 
and  we  have  an  opening  in  the  central 
states  area.  The  work  is  pleasant  and 
challenging.  Income  opportunity  is  lim¬ 
ited  only  by  your  own  ability  and 
drive.  Compensation  based  on  salary 
draw  plus  expenses  plus  bonus  based 
on  sales.  Reply  in  confidence.  Box 
1538,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

NEED  EXPERIENCED  PASTE-UP 
compositor  for  news  and  ads.  Write: 
Composintj  Room,  Naples  Daily  News. 
P.O’.  Box  1737,  Naples.  Fla.— 33940. 

FOREMAN  ’ 
Composing  Room 

Are  you  an  experienced  foreman  now 
and  want  to  improve  yourself  with  a 
large,  progressive  metropolitan  daily? 
Are  you  familiar  with  the  use  of  com¬ 
puters  and  experienced  in  all  phases 
of  the  composing  room,  and  have  been 
working  with  cold-type?  If  this  de¬ 
scription  fits  you.  send  resume,  salary 
requirements  and  date  of  availability 
to  Box  1418,  Editor  &  Publisher.  All 
replies  confidential. 

i  NIGHT  SUPERVISOR  needed  with 
supervisory  experience  in  the  handling 
of  complete  display  and  grocery  ad 
'  composition  from  lay-out  to  engraving 
I  via  cold-type  photocomposition.  Posi¬ 
tion  offers  excellent  salary  and  fringe 
lienefits  plus  unlimited  growth  poten¬ 
tial.  Zone  2  location.  Compensation 
I  for  relocation.  Send  resume  to  Box 
!  1492,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

i  COMPOSING  FOREMAN— 10-man  hot 
metal  daily  newspaper  in  East  Coast 
i  metropolitan  area  needs  foreman.  Pres¬ 
ent  foreman  staying  until  Dec.  15  to 
'  help  successor.  $2'75-per-week  salary. 
Include  full  employment  history  in  first 
letter.  Box  1542,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'  DATA  PROCESSING~^^ 

!  DATA  PROCESSING  MANAGER  for 
;  one  of  the  most  profrressive  newspaper 
plants  in  the  U.S.  (Zone  9).  This  top 
manaiyement  position  calls  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  with  a  sound  background  in  pro- 
Krammln^;  and  systems  analysis.  Ex- 
l>erience  in  newspaper  application  is 
hijrhly  desirable.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1553,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

^mSPLAY^ADVERJ^^ 

{  AD  MANAGER,  zone  3.  6,000  daily  in 
I  newspaper  group.  Excellent  career  op¬ 
portunities.  Tell  all  in  resume  and 
salary  requirements.  Box  1463,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
niS^LAY^mVERTI^ 

.VSSISTANT  AD  MANAGER  for  n2.-  i 
000  bi-weokly  in  shore  area  of  N.J.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportiinity  for  a  talented,  hard 
working.  and  dedicated  individual 
strong  on  proprraminjr.  sales,  layout, 
etc.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1462, 
Rlltor  &  Publisher. 

KEA^  ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE  to  sell  ' 
on  local,  retrional  and  home  office  level 
on  zone  3  metropolitan  daily  and  Sun-  , 
day.  Must  have  at  least  T  years  exi>e- 
rienco  and  a  marketinjr  or  journalism 
e<lucationnl  backprround.  Full  ranjre  of 
benefits  incliale  free  hospitalization, 
life  insurance,  paid  vacation,  pension 
and  college  tuition  refund  plan.  Send 
resume  with  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1.*)!.*).  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN,  stronjr  on 
copy,  layouts  ami  salesmanship,  one 
on-the-ball  and  willinjir  to  work.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity.  Evening  News- 
Banner,  Bluffton.  Tnd.  46714.  Write 
d€*tails:  Jim  Barbieri.  Business  Man- 
a^rer.  All  replies  held  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence. 

SELF-STARTING  PRO  with  manajre- 
ment  potential.  Excellent  oi^portunity 
with  New  Jersey’s  top  weekly  newspa-  . 
per  chain:  cnverin>r  Union  an<l  Essex 
counties.  Salary,  commission  ■  other 
company  l)enefits.  .^end  resume.  Box 
ir>,33.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCE!)  ADMEN  for  weeklies 
of  2,500  and  5.000  circulation  on  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia’s  sunny  inside  coast. 
Steady  job.  pleasant  life  for  capable 
producers,  male  or  female.  Salary-plus. 
Full  details  first  letter,  please.  Powell 
River  News.  Powell  River,  B.C.,  Can¬ 
ada. 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 

General  Motors 
Research 
Laboratories  Has 
Immediate  Openings  For 


YOUNG  AD  SALESMAN-MANAGER 
for  small.  fast-Krowinp  daily  central 
Zone  r».  Advancement  opportunity  to 
jreneral  manajrer.  part  ownership.  Box 
1550.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Exi>erience<l  fidvertisinpr  manager 
strong  motivator — to  train  and  lead 
staff*  on  an  establishe<l  Mi<lwest  daily. 
Salary  oi>en.  depending  on  exi)er;ence. 
Send  comi»lete  resume  first  letter  in 
confidence  to  Box  1558,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED.  AMBITIOUS  sales¬ 
man  to  le  assistant  to  director.  Resume 
to  Daily  Times.  Lakewf>o<l.  N.J. — 08701. 


EDITORIAL 

EXPERTENCEn  REPORTERS  soucht 
liy  awai-d-winnirK!:  fi.'.OOO  P.M.  in  Npw 
York  motrop  )litan  area.  Ninht  side. 
Pay  \iii  .o  $219. r»0.  Sen<l  rosume,  sam¬ 
ples.  Box  l.'>20.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERTENCEn,  RESPONSIBLE,  pro¬ 
fessional  weekly  newspaperman.  Must  ! 
really  know  and  love  the  business. 
Great  opportunity.  Stephen  L.  Neal,  i 
Community  Press.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
ll.'iOfi,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. — 2710(i. 
(9191  76.")-28S3. 


Industrial  Editor 

— a  Droductive  BS  or  MS  in 
Journalism  to  write  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  biweekly  employe  news 
bulletin  for  its  research  staff. 
Other  responsibilities  will  in¬ 
clude  technical  publicity  on 
varied  activities  in  engineering, 
science,  and  mathematics. 

Science  Writer 

— a  Journalism  graduate — pref¬ 
erably  with  an  MS  in  science 
writing  or  a  technical  degree 
— who  can  translate  research 
achievements  of  Ph.D.’s  into 
interesting  readable  articles, 
news  releases,  speeches,  and 
internal  reports.  Experience  in 
writing  on  technical  topics  is 
essential. 


You  will  be  working  in  the  cam¬ 
pus-like  environment  of  the  330 
acre  General  Motors  Technical 
Center. 

If  these  positions  interest  you, 
please  forward  your  resume  and 
writing  samples  to: 

L  R.  BUZAN,  Head 
Technical  Information  Department 
General  Motors  Research  Lab. 
Warren,  Michigan  48090 

An  Equal 

Opportunity  Employer 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 

COPY  EDITORS 

A  major  Southwest  metro  has  copy  I 
desk  oy)enin|is.  Excellent  frinpe  l>ene-  * 
fits  and  workinK  <‘onditions.  No  finer 
climate.  Sen<l  resume  — |H*rsonal  data  ! 
references  and  present  salary  fipure  to 
Box  1505,  E<Utor  &  Puldisher, 

EDITOR  for  new  Pennsylvania  weekly. 
Seas<me<l  n<‘wsman  preferre<l  by  well- 
es»ablishe<l  firm.  Write  Box  1494,  Edi- 
U'.v  &  Ptiblisher, 

RAPIDLY-GROW'ING  metroiK>litan  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  ^rroup  seeks  manajrintr 
tnlitor  with  Inith  etlitorial  anti  inana'ze- 
ment  .ability  ...  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  one  of  the  East’s  top  (jual- 
ity  suburltan  trroup  in  the  attractive 
Rochester  area.  Genesee  Valley  News- 
pai>ers,  4  S.  Main  St..  Pittsford.  N.Y. 

— 14534.  Write  or  ’phone  immediately. 

DRAMA  CRITIC  | 

Larjre  morninjr  daily  is  seekinpr  an  ex- 
l>erience<l  writer  in  the  entertainment 
field  who  specializes  in  tlrama  and  also  | 
ean  do  movie  reviews,  interviews  and 
prt'files.  Please  sentl  resume  and  6  or 
s  clippings  to  Box  1554,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  , 

COPY  EDITOR  OPPORTUNITY  open  i 
on  Area  2  morninjr  pa|>er  for  exi>eri-  1 
encwl  copy  etlitor.  Come  join  our  team  ' 
of  pros  in  a  brand  new  building.  Gtxxl  i 
pay  and  benefits.  Box  1544,  Etlitor  &  ; 
Publisher.  | 

1  MAN.AGING  EDITOR- Challenjrinff  ik>-  I 

sition  for  person  with  supervisory,  re-  ' 
,  l>ortinjr  and  desk  experience  ready  to  1 
move  up  in  jrrowinpr  Midwestern  suh-  | 
urban  chain.  Send  resume  in  full  con-  j 
fidence  to  Box  1560.  E<litor  &  Publisher.  I 


HELP  WANTED 
rRESSME\STEREOTYPERS 

OFFSET  PRE'SSM  AN — exi»erience<l  on 
Metro  or  Urbanite-  to  now  take  over 
IKJsition  as  assistant  foreman  at  $12.- 
000:  must  have  ability  to  move  up  to 
foreman.  All  fringes.  Zone  2  eveninp: 
daily.  Investigate  in  strict  confidence 
by  wrilinjr  to  Box  1524.  E<litor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


URBANITE  PRESSMAN  WANTED 
Have  five  units  Urbanite,  more  ordered. 
Need  two  persons  fully  qualifie<l  in 
process  color  .and  full  maintenance. 
Delta  Democrat-Times,  Greenvil'e,  Miss. 
—38701. 

OFFSET  PRESSMEN  exi)erience<l  on 
Goss  Urbanite.  Suburban,  or  similar. 
Hijrh  wajres,  opportunity  with 

fast-irrowinjr  orjzanization.  Call  Gen¬ 
eral  Manajrer,  Allied  Printinp:  Corp., 
2'^0  Midland  Ave.,  Saddle  Brook,  N.J. 
-  07662.  Ph:  (201)  794-0400. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  for  small 
ibaily  in  zone  1.  Must  be  exi>erienced  in 
all  phases  of  web  offset.  Initially  will 
l»e  on  4-12  shift.  Excellent  advance¬ 
ment  possibilities.  Send  resume  and 
salary  re(|uirements  to  Box  1508,  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


VIRGINIA  P.M.  DAILY  has  opening 
for  exi>erience<l  deskman  to  assist  city 
editor  and  wire  editor,  an<l  take  over 
during  vacation.  Good  pay  and  short 
hours  and  pleasant  surroundings.  Write 
Box  1470,  E>litor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  WANTED 
Prize-winning  daily  in  politically-ori- 
ent<*d  northern  Illinois  community 
wants  county  beat  reporter.  Must  have 
knowledge  and  interest  in  government, 
politics  and  crime  reporting  and 
should  be  able  to  write  as  well  as  re¬ 
port.  Ambitious,  h.ard  worker  could 
have  bright  future  with  us.  Modern 
plant  with  new'  addition  for  offset 
press  and  cold-type  operation.  Con¬ 
genial  staff,  many  lil>eral  benefits. 
Write  General  Manager  or  Managing 
Editor,  Kankakee  (Ill.)  Daily  Journal. 

RELIGION  WRITER 
First-rate,  progressive,  area  2  daily  of 
70.000-plus  and  150,000-plus  Sunday, 
seeks  imaginative,  self-starting  religion 
wrriter  who  will  pump  new'  life  into 
our  coverage  of  things  ecclesiastical. 
Box  1474,  Rlitor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  30,000  daily.  Salary 
oi>en.  Your  inciuiry  confidential.  Send 
resume  Box  14S2,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWS  REPORTER 
interested  in  iK>tential  development  to 
city  news  editor.  Experience  with  cam¬ 
era  helpful  iiiit  not  essential.  Good  op- 
IMU'tunitv  on  12,000  ABC  outstamling 
newspaper :  excellent  economic  factors 
and  iK-nefits.  Indicate  salary  re<iuire- 
nieats  first  letter.  Marion  Russell,  Sid¬ 
ney  (Ohio  45465)  Daily  News. 

REPORTER/EDITOR  to  work  toward 
ownership  in  Zone  2.  Mo<lern  offset 
plant.  Write  for  details.  Box  1490, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  for 
Lower  (ireat  Lakes  <laiiy  of  35,oOO  cir¬ 
culation.  No  job  hop|>ers ;  want  i)erson 
enthusiastic  about  loeal  news  coverage 
-  able  to  convey  what’s  hap|>ening  and 
in  terse,  coherent  language.  Goo<i  pay, 
fringes  an<l  hours.  Write  Box  1535, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR— 10.000  circulation 
l>rogressive  <laily  in  Zone  5  seeking 
<iualified  young  reporter  for  s|X)rts  desk, 
some  general  assignment  work.  Modern 
plant  in  fine  community  of  15,000  ix>pu- 
lation.  Send  complete  resume.  Box  1532. 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-REPORTER 

wanted  by  prominent  Wash¬ 
ington  letter.  Should  have 
lively  interest  in  taxes  aloiiR 
with  ability  to  analyze  and 
inter])ret  tax  developments. 
A  self-starter  who  can  ini¬ 
tiate  and  follow  through 
ideas  with  minimum  direc¬ 
tion.  Pay  negotiable.  Fringes 
attractive. 

Box  1545 
Editor  &  Publisher 


EXPERIENrED  NEWSMAN  for  mo-  j 
<lium  daily  in  jtlensant  Midwest  com-  i 
munity  close  to  but  not  disturbed  by 
nearby  major  cities.  Either  city  desk  or 
w'ire  desk  job  waiting  for  right  iterson.  ] 
Salary,  working  conditions  are  gfxrd.  | 
Box  1528,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  Merchandising 
trade  magazine.  No.  1  in  its  field  in 
every  way,  lot^king  for  journalist  with 
1  to  3  years’  experience  who  wants  a 
chance  to  write.  Magazine  is  old,  staff 
is  not.  No  sacred  cows.  Pay  alKwe  in¬ 
dustry  average.  Zone  2  headouarters 
with  plenty  of  travel  to  all  of  U.S.  on 
varie<l  assignments.  Box  1548,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  rap=dly- 
growing  15.000  afternoon  daily  in  Zone 
2.  experience<!  in  supervising  news  staff, 
layout,  copy  e<liting  and  caiTable  of 
some  c*ditorijil  writing.  Salary:  $13,000. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  15.30, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRIISTERS 

GRAPinO  ARTS  IN.STRUCTOR 
Nee<l  an  ambitious  individual  with  a 
working  knowle<lge  of  offset,  letter- 
press  and  photograTdiy.  to  head  Graphic 
Arts  Dei>nrtment  of  vm'ational  school. 
Beginning  salary:  $9,871  yearly.  Send 
resTime  to  Box  100,  Rawlins.  Wyo. 

WORKING  FOREMAN:  potential  su¬ 
perintendent:  for  leadiTig  weekly  news- 
T^aper  group.  Genesee  Valley  News- 
l»aT>ers.  4  S.  Main  St.,  Pittsford,  N.Y. 
— 14531  (Rochester  ciibiirb). 

PRINTER  for  a<l  and  job  makeup,  job 
j  presses.  Lettei-press.  Daily  Republican, 
Hamilton,  Mont.  -59S40. 

!  PRINTER  Cold-type,  mark-up  experi- 
I  encf*.  paste-up.  Complete  cold-type  o]>- 
i  eration.  LT.U.  Send  resume  of  qu.alifi- 
cations  to: 

TRIANGLE  PUBLICATIONS.  INC. 
TlKSKARt’II  &  DKVKU)rMKNT  CKNTEn 
1(J  Lake  Dr..  Hightstown,  N.J.  08520 


MISCELLANEOUS 

OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA- all 
tyiies.  Write;  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association.  2717  N.  Front 
St..  Harrisburg,  Pa.— 17110. 

^IjPERATORS^MA^ 

MACHINIST 

Need  a  i>erson  with  extensive  electronic 
background  to  maintain  Photon  560 
and  713-10.  Compugraphic  2691  and  six 
Friden  keyboards  plus  other  electronic 
etiuipment.  Must  be  willing  to  work  o<bl 
hours.  Brand  new  plant.  Goo<l  salary 
plus  fringes.  Send  resume  to  Alex 
Javit,  Observer  Newspapers,  Inc.,  36251 
Schoolcraft  Rd.,  Livonia,  Mich. — 48150. 

PHOTOCOMPOSITIOJS 

COMPUTER  MARK-UP— We  nee<l  a 
top-notch  mark-up  i>erson  to  grow 
w'ith  our  large,  e.xpanding  company. 
Job  offers  opportunity  to  work  into 
manp.gement  position.  Must  have  ex- 
T>erience  in  display  ad  composition 
working  with  IBM  1130  and  Photon 
equipment.  Top  dollar  and  fringes  for 
right  i)erson.  Location :  zone  2.  Com¬ 
pensation  for  reloc'ation.  Send  resume 
to  Box  1454,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTWIS 

i  WE  ARE  SEEKING  an  administrator 
with  an  unusual  combination  of  exi)eri- 
ence  and  skill.  Must  have  complete 
knowledge  of  the  operation  of  a  4-color 
offset  press  and  the  skill  to  get  maxi¬ 
mum  reprotluction  of  photographs  on 
newsprint.  Should  be  experience<l  in 
preparing  cost  estimates  covering  pro¬ 
duction  of  catalogues  and  price  lists  on 
this  equipment.  Salary  open.  Unusual 
fringe  l)enefits.  Zone  9.  Send  resume 
including  former  employers,  business 
and  personal  references.  Box  1514, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  sub¬ 
urban  5,000  circulation  daily  in  Zone  2. 
Going  offset.  Box  1224,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SALESMEN 

LE'ADING  MANUFACTURER  of  capi¬ 
tal  goo<ls  for  the  Graphic  Arts  Indus¬ 
try  seeks  an  exi>erienced  sales  engineer 
for  Zone  5.  Applicants  must  l>e  re¬ 
sourceful  and  able  to  communicate  with 
customers  on  t4)p  level  management. 
Salarie<l  position  commensurate  with 
exiTerience ;  company  car  and  all  ex¬ 
penses  paid.  Box  1556,  Editor  &  Pul>- 
Usher. 


SYNDICATE  SALESMAN 

GROWING  SYNDICATE  with  promi¬ 
nent  writers,  M*eks  additional  salesmen 
in  all  zones  on  a  sustaining  percentage 
of  sales  basis.  !bix  1534,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


SEASONED  NEWSPAPERMAN  seek¬ 
ing  management  position  with  profit- 
interested  indet>endent  or  group.  Prov¬ 
en  producer ;  14  years  general  manage¬ 
ment — 11  years  manager  and  salesman 
of  classified,  retail,  national  advertis¬ 
ing;  experienced  in  plant  construction, 
equipment  conversion,  hot  and  cold- 
type.  Resume  and  references  uix>n  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1459,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HUSBAND/WIFE  NEWSPAPER  TEAM 
help  run  weekly  for  publisher  Md./Va./ 
D.C./W.  Va./Pa.  areas.  Husband: 
mechanical  -  sales  •  advertising.  Wife ; 
writer-editor.  Excellent  credentials  Pos¬ 
sible  partnership  later.  Box  1513,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SEEKING  PARTNERSHIP  substantial 
weekly,  preferably  county-seat  or  sub-  , 
urban.  Especially  interested  in  chart  { 
areas  6,  6  or  Kansas ;  location  secondary 
to  deal.  Now  top  executive  quality  vol-  j 
ume  suburban  operation.  Weekly-daily 
exi>erience,  letterpress  and  offset.  Heavy  ' 
advertising,  but  know  all  departments. 
Missouri  graduate.  Box  1543,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


INTERNSHIP  NEEDEHl  by  senior 
news-editing  major — winter  or  spring 
— any  zone,  any  size.  Reliable,  qualified 
go-getter.  Box  1456,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WRITER — B.A.  Journalism.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  news,  column,  feature  writing, 
editing,  make-up.  Seeks  position  t.-ith 
trade  publication,  house  organ,  maga¬ 
zine,  newspaper  in  Washington  D.C. 
area.  Varied  background,  including 
politics,  out-of-doors.  Box  1469,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


GIVE  AN  AMBITIOUS.  YOUNG. 

'  JOB-HUNTING  JOURNALIST  A  BRE.AKI 
j  Male,  25,  M.A.  Journalism;  prefer  fea¬ 
ture  writing,  some  photography.  Sal¬ 
ary:  will  haggle.  Travel:  any  zone. 
Available  Jan.  1.  Box  1451,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EX-CITY  EDITOR,  town  of  90M.  re¬ 
turning  after  2-year  hiatus  in  business 
world,  looking  for  editing  challenge; 
strong  in  all  the  desk  arts — layout, 
heads,  etc.;  BSJ  ;  family;  early  30’s ; 
area  5.  Box  1478,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTISTS— CARTOONISTS 


EDITORIAL  ARTIST,  4  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  For  samples  write  Box  1425,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 


POLITICAL/SPORTS  CARTOONIST. 
28.  and  one  of  the  best.  7  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  B.A.  degree.  Prefer  Zone  3  or 
4.  Moderate  views.  Box  1429,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CARTOONIST — Sports,  editorial,  cari¬ 
cature;  versatile.  Age  28,  B.A.  degree. 
Samples.  Box  1536,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SYNDICATED  editorial  cartoonist,  lib¬ 
eral,  early  30’s.  very  good  prosi>ects, 
seeks  liberal  paper.  Box  1521,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCVLATION 


INITIATIVE  4-  EXPERIENCE  and  a 
desire  to  find  a  place  to  put  them  to 
good  use  offered  by  qualified  CM.  Elx- 
cellent  performance  record  and  best  of 
references.  Box  1559,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PROVEN  CIRCULATION  RECORD; 
seeks  more  challenges;  experience  in  all 
phases.  Will  relocate.  Box  1527,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Now  associated  with  30,000  daily;  40 
years  old.  Seeks  opportunity  to  advance 
to  greater  responsibilities.  References. 
Box  1221,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


TWO  UNION  PRINTERS,  with  some 
computer  programming  knowledge, 
want  chance  to  apply  and  increase  ex¬ 
perience.  P.O.  Box  543,  Memphis, 
Tenn.— 38101. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

DON’T  ANSWER  THIS  UNLE3SS  you 
are  looking  for  a  top,  award-winning, 
$25,000-a-year  female  sales  executive, 
experienced  in  offset  and  letterpress 
for  15  years.  If  you  are,  write  Box 
1504,  Eiditor  Sc  Publisher. 


EXPERIEJNCED  AD  MANAGER,  small 
to  medium  daily.  Zone  8  or  9.  Box 
1496,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER,  fine  record,  sales, 
copy,  layout,  seeks  place  in  Zone  1  or 
2.  Box  1481,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 


ADVERTISING  REPRE3SE2ITATIVE. 
27 — 8  years’  display  experience;  solid 
on  copy,  layout  and  salesmanship;  fa¬ 
miliar  with  all  phases  of  newspaper 
oiwrations.  Presently  employed  by 
large  New  England  newspaper.  Prefer 
Chart  Areas  1-2.  Box  1557,  Eiditor  Sc 
Publisher. 


COPYREADER,  seasoned  pro,  experi¬ 
enced  news  editor,  makeup,  slot  but 
prefers  berth  on  rim.  Zones  2  or  3. 
Top  man  expects  top  pay.  Box  1487, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  solid  publication  experience, 
all  phases.  Top  PR/newspaper  back¬ 
ground.  Box  1502,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  25,  seeks  spot  with  daily 
or  magazine;  has  experience  on  both. 
B.A.  Journalism;  veteran.  Lived  two 
years  in  Munich.  Germany — can  help 
coverage  of  Olympics  1972.  Box  1488, 
Eiditor  Sc  Publisher. 


BLACK  REPORTER,  graduating  in 
December  from  Michigan  State  Univer¬ 
sity  J-School,  wants  position  with 
Southern  newspaper.  Above-average 
academic  record ;  female ;  worked  two 
summers  for  metroix>litan  Southern 
daily.  Box  1498,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


MAN,  25,  seeks  job  as  reporter.  Have 
BS  in  Journalism;  will  receive  MA  in 
Public  Administration  soon.  Chance  to 
gain  wide  range  of  experience  means 
more  than  salary.  Box  1537,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


NEED  A  PRO?  Newsman,  35,  seeks 
challenge.  Self-starter.  Reporter,  pho¬ 
tographer.  deskman.  editor  16  years  all 
size  pai>ers.  Operated  weekly,  job  shop. 
Family  man.  Steady.  Box  1541,  Eiditor 
Sc  Publisher. 


COPY/WIRE  EDITOR  with  flair  for 
modern  layout  seeking  desk  job.  Pres¬ 
ent  salary  $235/week.  Box  1546,  Eiditor 
Sc  Publisher. 


EDUCATION  WRITEIR,  who  can  trans¬ 
late  pedagese  into  English,  seeks  chance 
to  dig  for  honest  news  operation.  Na¬ 
tional,  local  education  and  news  ex¬ 
perience.  MAJ.  Family  person.  Prefer 
Zones  1  and  2.  Box  1539,  Eiditor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WRITER — recent  J-grad,  male — seeks 
position  with  newspaper,  magazine  or 
house  organ.  Photography  and  layout 
experience.  Any  zone,  ^x  1529,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 


SCIEJNCB  WRITEIR  seeks  opportunity 
with  metropolitan  daily  or  editorial 
post  with  electronics-oriented  trade 
magazine  or  scientific  journal.  12  years 
experience  technical  editor/writer  with 
major  corporation  ;  8  years  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  industrial  press,  trade  press.  J- 
Degree.  Box  1518,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


NEJWSMAN,  late  50’s  but  much 
younger  mentally  and  physically,  ex- 
pcriencetl  both  dailies  and  weeklies,  in 
general  political  and  church  news,  fea¬ 
tures,  editorials,  book  reviews  and  pho¬ 
tography.  P.O.  Box  68,  Centerville,  Mo. 
—63633. 


SPORTS  EDITOR.  37,  seeks  new  chal¬ 
lenge  in  areas  4,  6  or  8;  5  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  good  layout,  make-up.  Scott 
Amsberg,  506*/^  10th  Avenue  West, 
Ashland.  Wise.— 54806.  (715)  682-5396. 
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EXPERIEINCED  JOURNALIST  who’s 
done  stints  with  newspapers,  trade 
magazines  and  trade  associations  look¬ 
ing  for  public  relations,  internal  com¬ 
munications  or  house  organ  post  in  the 
Northeast.  Good  knowledge  of  industry 
and  economics.  Box  1547,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher, 


A  PROMISING  YOUNG  MAN.  who  has 
completed  two  years  of  college,  seeks  a 
job  on  the  editorial  staff  of  a  small 
daily  newspaper  until  Sept.  1972  when 
he  will  return  to  college.  Willingness 
to  work  hard  at  low  pay  will  more 
than  compensate  for  limited  experience. 
Box  1552,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


MARQUEITTE  J-GRAD.  young,  im¬ 
patient,  curious,  wants  to  learn  news 
reporting,  weekly,  small  daily.  Single ; 
anyplace,  now.  Mary  C.  Jablonski, 
8447  W.  Lisbon,  Milwaukee.  Wise. — 
53222. 


5-YEAR  TV  NEWSMAN  tired  of  show¬ 
biz.  Will  dig  for  gutsy  daily  or  wire 
bureau;  no  sleepy  weeklies.  Salary 
flexible.  Box  1517.  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  lance _ 

PHOTOJOURNALIST,  taking  extended 
South  Pacific  trip,  seeks  trade  press/ 
stringer  assignments  in  Hawaii-New 
Zealand- Australia.  Specialty  —  feature 
on  your  company’s  operations  in  these 
countries.  Write  Box  1491,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  REPRESENTATIVE  in 
Area  2  (feature  articles,  reporting,  in¬ 
terviews.  merchandising  stories,  etc.) 
Own  transportation.  Lorraine  Stone  | 
(215)  925-5188  or  549-3139. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHEIR  has  cameras,  will 
travel;  12  years  Air  Force  experience, 
1 1  years  with  suburban  newspaper ; 
steady,  family  man  seeks  permanent 
position.  Will  relocate.  Box  1466,  Eidi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


TALENTED.  YOUNG  photographer, 
B.A.  Degree,  seeks  position  anywhere. 
Resume  on  request.  Box  71,  Plainfield, 
Vt.— 05667. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  with  experience  and 
varied  photo  interests  desires  chal¬ 
lenge  of  medium-to-large  Florida  daily 
or  magazine.  Box  1523,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


PRODVCTION 

LAYOUT  AR’nST— 10  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  cold  type  composition — all 
phases  photo  offsrt  weeklies.  Familiar 
with  complete  layout,  specs,  mark-up, 
paste-up  of  all  retail  advertising  and 
complete  mechanical  page  make-up. 
Desires  relocation  to  Cape  Cod.  Mass, 
I  area.  Box  1511,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

MANAGEMENT 

EIxtensive,  successful  record  with  top 
newspapers  in  all  aspects  of  produc¬ 
tion  management,  including  cost  re¬ 
duction,  labor  relations,  supervisory 
development,  new  processes.  Experience 
from  nuts  and  bolts  to  top  management 
with  medium  and  major  metropolitan 
newspapers.  College  graduate,  married, 
children.  Available  on  consulting  basis. 
Box  1519,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


OPERATORS-MACHINISTS 

MACHINIST  —  Intertype,  Linotype, 
Elektron,  ’TTS,  Computer ;  working 
electronic  background.  Desires  Arizona 
or  West  Coast.  Box  1526,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

STRONG  FEIATURE  WRITER,  editor 
— 20  years’  varied  experience  in  Navy 
PR — ‘seeks  interesting  work  horse  situ¬ 
ation.  Age  41.  All  areas  considered. 
Box  1452,  Eiditor  Sc  Publisher. 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 


I  Order  Blank 

I  Name _ 

1  Address - 

I  City - 

I  State _ Zip  Code 

I  Authorized  by - 

I  Classification _ 

I  Copy  - 


I  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  g 

I  To  Run: _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden  I 

I  ^ 

1 1  Mail  to:  | 

I  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  BSD  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022  g 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Subtle  attacks 

As  almost  everyone  in  the  advertising 
business  knows,  and  as  the  number  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  complaints  have 
shown  in  the  past,  there  is  only  a  small 
segment  of  advertisers  who  unscrupulous¬ 
ly  use  various  foi-ms  of  deception,  falsifi¬ 
cation  and  misrepresentation  in  their  ads. 

Yet,  in  the  anti-advertising  climate  that 
exists  today  the  entire  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  is  being  tarred  with  the  same  dirty 
brush. 

On  Monday  the  U.S.  Senate  passed 
overwhelmingly  a  so-called  consumer  pro¬ 
tection  bill  designed  to  make  product  war¬ 
ranties  more  honest  and  to  repay  people 
who  were  bilked  by  deceptive  advertwing 
or  sales  practices.  (The  italics  are  not 
from  the  bill  but  from  a  news  story  about 
it.)  The  bill  would  empower  the  FTC  to 
get  quick  court  injunctions  stopping  al¬ 
leged  deceptive  ads  or  sales  schemes  while 
the  case  is  in  court. 

At  the  FTC  hearings  in  Washington, 
Dr.  John  Condry  of  Cornell  University’s 
College  of  Human  Ecology  said  television 
commercials  directed  at  children  should  be 
prohibited  on  the  ground  that  they  substi¬ 
tute  the  huckster’s  spiel  of  deception  for 
parents’  teachings  of  truthfulness.  (Ital¬ 
ics  also  from  a  news  story.) 

A  New  York  attorney,  William  J.  Mar¬ 
low,  speaking  before  the  Association  of 
Industrial  Advertisers  in  Chicago  said: 
“Up  to  now  the  FTC  has  had  to  prove 
that  ads  were  deceptive.”  Now,  under  new 
regulations,  “the  advertiser  has  to  prove 
his  ads  aren’t  deceptive.” 

What  is  happening  is  that  all  television 
commercials  directed  toward  children  are 
being  called  a  “huckster’s  spiel,”  advertis¬ 
ing  per  se  is  being  portrayed  as  "decep¬ 
tive,”  and  all  advertisers  are  gruilty  until 
proven  innocent  under  the  new  rules. 

*  *  * 

The  National  Advertising  Review  Board 
has  been  set  up  as  a  procedure  for  self- 
r^ulation  in  the  advertising  business 
with  the  support  of  the  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Advertising  Agencies  and  the  As¬ 


sociation  of  National  Advertisers  (E&P, 
Oct.  2,  page  40). 

Considering  the  rapid  pace  of  anti-ad 
developments,  we  hope  this  isn’t  too  little 
too  late.  It  should  have  the  support  of 
advertisers  and  agencies,  as  well  as 
media,  to  make  it  work. 

NARB  will  consider  complaints  about 
and  keep  an  eye  on  fact,  truth  and  ac¬ 
curacy  in  advertising;  substantiation  of 
claims;  relevant  or  adequate  disclosures; 
false  disparagement;  deception. 

Although  NARB  spokesmen  say  they 
will  not  attempt  to  influence  media,  the 
last  resort  will  be  to  release  the  facts  to 
government  agencies  and  the  press  after 
all  attempts  have  failed  to  have  a  guUty 
advertiser  mend  his  ways.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  what  the  press  will  do  with  such 
information  when  and  if  released  by  an 
unofficial  body. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  media,  including 
newspapers,  will  have  to  be  concerned 
with  the  quality  of  advertising  claims 
made  in  their  columns  even  though  the 
NARB  does  not  now  include  them — as  a 
matter  of  self-preservation. 

If  we  accept  the  premise  that  a  publish¬ 
er  is  ultimately  responsible  for  what  ap¬ 
pears  in  his  newspaper,  it  behooves  the 
advertising  manager,  salesmen  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  see  that  the  advertising 
published  is  factual  and  honest. 

In  the  present  anti-advertising  climate 
the  theory  that  an  advertiser  has  the 
right  to  put  anything  he  wants  in  the 
space  he  buys  may  no  longer  work. 

• 

Joins  Weyerhaeuser 

Bill  Hill,  weekend  magazine  editor  for 
the  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald,  has  been 
named  community  relations  manager  for 
the  Weyerhaeuser  Company’s  Cascade 
Area  at  Snoqualmie  Falls,  Wash.  He  was 
news  editor  of  the  Sedalia  (Mo.)  Dem¬ 
ocrat  for  six  years  prior  to  moving  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest  in  1966. 


LaPresse  workers 
publish  a  tabloid 

An  afternoon  tabloid,  Quotidien  Popu- 
laire  —  (Popular  Daily)  —  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  by  some  of  the  350  workers  who  are 
on  strike  against  La  Presse  in  Montreal. 
The  new  paper  uses  the  facilities  of  Jour¬ 
nal  Offset  Inc.  which  publishes  a  Sunday 
tabloid  for  the  Confederation  of  National 
Trade  Unions. 

The  QP  sells  for  10<  a  copy  and  a 
spokesman  said  sales  had  passed  the  100,- 
000  mark  on  some  days. 

La  Presse  suspended  publication  last 
week,  saying  it  was  impossible  to  continue 
because  of  violence.  The  management  had 
locked  out  most  of  its  employes  in  mid- 
July. 

More  than  10,000  persons  participated 
in  a  union-sponsored  rally  to  support  La 
Presse  workers  after  a  march  on  the 
newspaper  plant  erupted  in  clashes  with 
police. 

L.  W.  Shollenberger 
in  Ad  Council  office 

’Lewis  W.  Shollenberger  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  a  vicepresident  of  the  Advertising 
Council  and  director  of  its  Washington 
office,  it  has  been  announced  by  Robert  P. 
Keim,  Council  president. 

The  Advertising  Council  conducts  public 
service  advertising  campaigns. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Council,  Shollenber¬ 
ger  had  been  director  of  the  Office  of 
Public  Infonnation  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  in  Washington.  Previous 
to  this  he  was  president  and  chief  corre¬ 
spondent,  Washing;ton  (D.C.)  Broadcast 
News  Services  Inc. 

• 

Colorado  papers  merge 

Two  weekly  newspapers,  the  Colorado 
and  the  Denver  Leader,  have  merged.  The 
first  issue  of  the  new  Colorado  Leader,  a 
general  interest  and  legal  notice  newspa¬ 
per,  came  out  in  early  November.  'The 
Colorado  Leader  is  a  Mancini-Eitzen  Pub¬ 
lication. 


BLOWING  THEIR  OWN  BALLOONS— Participanti  in  tka  central 
region  seminar  of  International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  in 
Detroit  recently  engage  in  an  "involvement"  experiment  with  Dr. 
Steuart  Britt  of  Northwestern  University. 


In  1965  Paul  Hope  won 
three  major  awards 

for  his  superior  coverage  of  the  Bobby 
Baker  case.  He's  The  Washington  Star's 
national  political  columnist  with 
coverage  of  two  national  campaigns 
behind  him.  You  can  count  on  him 
to  be  on  top  of  the  1972  campaign 
as  he  covers  the  Democratic  front 
runners  race  to  the  White  House. 

The  Washington  Star 

a 
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An  important  part  of  our  national  management  policy  is  local 
editorial  control. 

Harte-Hanks  insists  that  each  newspaper  reflect  the  unique 


needs  and  concerns  of  its  own  community.  And  that  the  publisher  establish 
his  own  editorial  philosophy. 

Our  group  synergy  makes  a  contribution,  too.  We  have 
management  specialists  who  help  solve  problems  in  marketing,  sales, 
production  systems,  distribution,  financial  planning  and  labor  relations. 

So  when  a  newspaper  joins  our  group  it  doesn’t  lose  its 
individuality.  We  leave  to  each  its  own. 


InARTE'lHANks  NEWSpApERS,  iNC, 


Abilene  Reporter-News 
Big  Spring  Herald 
Bryan  Daily  Eagle 
Commerce  Journal 
Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times 
Corsicana  Sun 


Denison  Herald 
Framingham  News 
Greenville  Herald-Banner 
Hamilton  Journal  News 
Huntsville  Item 
Lewisville  Leader 


Marshall  News  Messenger 
Pans  News 

San  Angelo  Standard-Times 
San  Antonio  Express  &  News 
Ypsilanti  Press 


Executive  Offices:  Harte*Hanks  Newspapers.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  269,  San  Antonio.  Texas  78206 
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That's  the  audience  you  buy  when  you 
advertise  in  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
and  Press-Scimitar. 

Didn’t  know  the  Memphis  market  was  that 
big?  A  lot  of  people  don't.  But,  according  to  the 
1970  U.S.  Census.  2  Vz  million  people  live  in 
the  76-county  region  the  Memphis  newspapers 
reach.  And  total  retail  sales  in  that  market 
last  year  exceeded  $33^  billion. 

In  the  Memphis  Metro  area  alone,  96%  of 
the  families  with  annual  incomes  of  $10,000  or 
more  read  Memphis’  two  major  daily 
newspapers.  But  you’re  not  buying  just  a 


city— you’re  buying  an  entire  region.  In 
fact,  the  regional  reach  is  what  makes  Memphis 
the  21st**  largest  newspaper  market  in  the 
United  States. 

If  you’re  looking  for  new  ways  to  increase 
sales,  don’t  overlook  Memphis.  It’s  that  “little 
Southern  town’’  with  a  market  that’s  2  V2 
million  people  big. 


Marketing  Consultants,  Inc.,  1971  survey 
•U971-72  SRDS  Newspaper  Circulation  Analysis 


The  Commercial  Appeal  •  Memphis  Press-Scimitar 
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